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PREFACE 

Tms book is primarily an act of moral sincerity. 
For several years, both in foreign politics and m 
international relationships, the greatest violence has 
reigned and thcf greatest fiisorder holds sway. The 
victorious nations are extolling the very .thing 
they once Execrated. They ^are committing acts* 
more cruel and •more insane than those •which, 
during the war, they declared to be the object of 
the enemy. One thing alone is changed : the 
grasping of monopolies, the acts of violence, thfe 
follies and the <jrime% are being committed in the 
name of victorious democracy. 

Meanwhile the whole of Europe#is in a state^of 
decadence. ^It has ceased to be the continent which 
once controlled the production and the trade of the 
world ; it has seen the decline of its vast expansion 
• and the pride of it^ intellectual life. ^ 

5*he conquered are prostrated. Austria can*no* 
longer live. Hungary, mutil^ed and outraged, is in 
fearful torments. Turkey and Islam, after many 
acts of injustice, are in flaqjes. Russia, after many 
errors and communistic follies, is returning to- 
wardsn a 'capitalistic government ; but her hatred 
is growing more and more bitter tqjvards those 
^•conquerors who, during'^th^ war, drove her to the 
greatest sacrifices, but, when she was crushed by 
force, took advantage of her fall, the^all oT^YHflBJIjr 

S eople, to attegjpt to restore the most brfital abso- 
i^sm by reactionary armies, and then attempted - 
to impose a system of capitulations, in order to 
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obtain the monopoly of her raw manprials and her 
hiddefi resonrces, by means of credits and the 
imposition of gnarafntees for the credits elxtended 
tQ her former Government. In the future, even if 
Bolshevispi will have to sustain the grave charge of 
having rMUced 'Russia to extreme misery by. its 
experiments in conimnnism,^ it, will have the gloiy 
of hiving defended the liberty of the Russian people, 
and of having ren^nced evtry offer of credit rather 
than forfeit- or curtail Russian liberty, iif the face of 
the foreigner. Rjussia has not accepted the odious 
control which was proposed to her/ after efforts had 
been made to subdue her, first by force of arms and 
then by famine. We detest the economic system 
and the cruelty of Bolshevism, but we admire its 
profound hational spirit. 

How can Russia, moreover, have even a vestige of 
trustfulness after what has happerfed in Germany ? 
Germany laid down her arip§, overcome more by* 
famine than by military force, at a time when the 
sqlemn pledges of the Entente and the solemn, 
declarations of Wilson promised a ju^>t peace and 
equal treatment for victor^ and vanquished. After- 
wards, as a result of the treaties, Germany was dis- 
membered and tortured like no other country in 
•modern (history. Her territory has been usupped 
and allotted haphazatd ; not one Alsace-Lorraine 
has been created, but four or five, Pur^y German 
territories, as to which no one had ever dared to dis- 
pute, have been allotted^ at the will of the conquerors, 
to people who do not know how to govern even 
themselves, ^and, who have now to govern the most 
cultured races of Europe. Germany has* been- 
deprived, on every side, of her very oldest German 
KixipTics", and absurd customs unions have been 
created. * Some^ parts of Germany, torn off at 
fandom, are incorporated in the customs syst^fh 
of the victors. After all the transferable wealth, 
vui 
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the colonies, aUd the meryiant-«hips have beeiytaken 
from Q^rmany, as much of her raw matenals as 

i >088ibfe has also been taken — coal, iron, potassiim, 
ead, ^inc,*etc. Contrary to all international rples, 
the private property of German citi2^e^j8 in the 
victorious countries has been sequestrated ; * the 
harbours, rivers, ^ cinah, and all the meantf of 
cojnmunication of Germany are under control. 
Gerlnany is ^divided into two parts having no com- 
munication with each* other. An army of occupa- 
tion is established on the Rhine to guarantee the 
payment of an indemnity* so fantastic and absurd 
that it will never be paid ; and it coSts Germany 
more than tKe whole German army and fleet Ijefore 
the war. The victors, after having tried, •by means 
of the treaty, to destroy the economic life of 
Germany and to appropriate for themselves her best 
resources, have then claimed, not only that Germany 
could live, but that sKe!* could pay an indemnity so 
much greater thail her debts that the victors them- 
selves could i^ot pay it. Added to tliis tragic and 
humiliating farce, even the intellectual property of 
the Germans has been confiscated^ whilst tne Germans 
on the other hand have been forbidden to counter- 
*feit foreign productions. The right of couiijerfeit*- 
ing them, and of placing on th^m inaccurate marks 
of foreign flrms, has thus been reserved to the 
victors as a moral privilege. 

* But, after the treaties, the greatest acts of violence 
followed. JJpper Silesia, which was the objective of 
the fiercest capitalistic greed, was to be allotted, in 
accordance with the resultj of a refefendtlm, either 
jh Germany, to which it had belonged for many 
centuries, or to Poland, which wanted^ it 
the sake of attracting the French iron ahd s^el tride 
thap^for its o^ s^. The violent acts of the Poles 
have ibcen tolerated in every way, and sometimes 
encouraged; but, none the less, ^ per pent.* of the 
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inhalntants of Upper Silesia, even ^hider this rule 
of violence, declared openly and solemnly their wish 
that their country should be allotted to Germany. 
Even after so great a manifestation, the greater 
part of ypper Silesia, or at least that part of it 
which was of most value to the iron trade, was, 
in violation of the treaty and in violation of the 
referendum, allotted to Poland. Poland, which, in 
its tremendous disorder, does not know h^w to gcArern 
the territories which have ‘been ceded to it at 
random — and, I* would say, to its own injury— » 
Poland, which does not know how* to utilise its own 
wealth, thus destroys the very foundations of German 
industrial prosperity and of the economic life of 
Europe. * I have related in this book the work which 
the Reparations Commission has accomplished — a 
work of cynicism, of covetousness* and of ignorance. 
To fix, in this very year, in which Austria and 
Hungary are tortured with "famine, an indemnity 
of six milliard gold marks, with a joint guarantee 
from Germany, who cannot pay her owyi indemnities, 
is an act which in the future will excite laughter and 
contempt at the same time. The deeds committed 
in Germany and in the neighbouring conquered 
countries by the representatives of the commissions* 
of control, of the Reparations Commission, and ?Sf the 
military commissions, the speculation i|L misery, the 
cynicism of appropriating the goods of the exhausted 
enemy, are deeds without precedent. I do*not speak 
about the army of occupation on the l^ine. The 
pages which I have devoted to this, one of the most 
sorrowful •epirfodes of modern history, cannot be 
read without a blush of shame. The treaties hai^ 
Jafiea-tke negation of the promises of the Entente 
and of the pr<^lamations solemnly made in the name 
of America ; and the applicatioii-of tSe treatiej has 
been a continuous violation of the treaties them- 
selvej. ^ ^ 
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But if the vi5lations had been of use to the victors, 
they would have been explicable, even if they could 
not have been justified. 

On the contrary, now that economic unity has 
been broken, now that Europe is divided in/o a series 
of small rival States, now that the driving-power of 
European economy, which used to be provided by 
Germany, is broken, tl^ whole of Europe is in a 
decline. G^pat Britain nas made the mosj: tremen- 
dous efforts, has imposed upon herself the severest 
sacrifices, and ha^s accepted, perhaps, the heaviest 
taxes in Europe ; by great •efforts she has succeeded 
in obtaining^ good currency and a clean balahce- 
sheet. But the wl^ole of British Industry is in a«8tate 
of stagnation. Forty-one per cent, of the pitiductions 
of Britain is intended for exportation, especially t% 
Europe. But, aft^r the collapse of Central Europe, 
what purchases can be made by countries with a 
depressed currency ? ^The ships lie up idly in the 
harbours, industry is in an unhealthy state, un- 
employment ]§ chronic. 

Even the United States erf America, which are now 
the arbiters of the world’s markets, see their pro- 
ductions stagnating and the crisis enduring. They 
‘have to refuse the hartdicraft of Europe to tht widest 
extent, and they have an abundance of unsold pro- 
duce. In oifder to dispose of part of it they have 
been compelled, even since the war, to lend every 
year to Europe, in every kind*of way, two or three 
milliards o^ dollars. But now they have confidence 
no lon^r. How can one lend for long to a continent 
where all are at strife, and. where atfentJbn is paid 
•rather to appropriating, in the name of victory, 
the wealth produced by others, than prancing 
wealth on one’s own account ? Gertnany useef to 
be,:ui enormous centre or consumption, the most 
important on the Continent ; but German currency 
now represents almost noth^g. , The <;pnsumption 
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of e^en the most indispensable arScles has been 
reduced to the extent of from 40 to 60 per cent. 
The Gei;man8 are making an immense effort to up- 
hold their home markets, but the shortage of caw 
material^and the continual and enormous oscillation 
of pricbs make life very insecure. About half the 
inhabhants of Europe afe "either economically 
isolated or are living under control and have to work 
for the vectors. ^ * 

France succeeds in drawing from taxation only 
half her expenditure. She has jlebts of at leasts 
300 milliards, and is incfeasing them. The French 

E eople have been persuaded that their expenses, or at 
jast^half of them, ‘ought to belaid by Germany. 
Expenses^are not being reduced by this method, but 
the German indemnity will be reduced (after all 
Germany’s resources have been ^ taken from her), 
not indeed to the eighteen, or fifteen, or even twelve 
milliards that were to be assigned to France, but to 
a figure not much less than would be sufficient to 
pay the expenses of the army of occupation. 

Italy has made immense sacrifices, and, while her 
economic resources are much less than those of 
France, she has made better efforts to restore her 
finances: But in Italy, also, a* quarter or a third of* 
the expenditure is ^till being paid by new debts. 
Trade is fettered, industry is largely in difficulties, 
credit is scarce, an^ the great mobility of Italian 
man-power is at an end. In the year which*preceded 
the war, in 1913, Italy sent 872,000 meij to foreign 
countries — 376,000 to the United States, iif,ooo to 
the Argefhine, 90,000 to Switzerland, 83,000 to 
France, ^2,000 to Germany, 39,000 to Austria--*. 
Hungary, 3?, 000 to Brazil, etc. Where can Italy 
send her meit now f Not to the United States, 
which have curtailed immigration because Europe, 
having diminished its consumption and its credk, nas 
reduced not only the demand for products, but also 
xii 
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the capacity of paying for them ; not to Gerilia'ny 
or to the countries of the former Austro-Hungariah 
monarchy, which"; are in very great difipciuties ; 
not to the ‘Argentine or Brazil, where tlw reper- 
cussion of the crisis*^is widely felt ; not to Switzer- 
land, where factories ^e being closed for lack ol work; 
not to the other South American States, vHhCre the 
crisis is spreading ; not to France, which, since the 
war, has no capacity for expansion. If Itajy could 
raise her emigration to the figures .of 1911-13, her 
Internal poverty would be alleviated, and perhaps 
also the greater part of her*internal disorders would 
come to an end. But if Germany does not consume 
America does not sell, and if America does no6 sell 
she cannot provide work for the Italians. * 

Almost all the States of Europe have large deficits 
in their budgets. • Some of them, including almost 
all the defeated countries, and Rumania, Poland, 
Portugal, etc., hSve absolutely exhausted their 
credit. There are currencies which have depreci- 
ated a hundredfold, and even a thousandfold. The 
European power of consuiftption has diminished by 
a third. Europe, which has become a debtor-con- 
.tinent shattered into many rival States, has, outside 
itself, an ever-decreasing importance. 'Before^ 
there was a single Austria-HuEigary with its fierce 
nationalist struggles. Now, Poland is an Austria- 
Hungary in which the parties have changed places, 
and the inost ignorant peoples claim the right to 
dominate with violence the most cultured and pro- 
gressive peoples ; and in the whole of Central Europe 
^d the Balkans new Austria-Hungaries tave been 
•created. 

He who lives in the midst of strife .is not ofyen 
aware of danger. Europe, in the mid?t of its mani- 
fold* activities, is ribt conscious of its danger. Since 
decaf is produced slowly, yesterday is not appreciably 
different from to-day ; but, as each day passes, Europe 
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sink# tapidly into decay. There is economic deca- 
dence, there is intellectual decadence, and, what is 
more grievous, there is moral decadence. Efforts 
towards elevation are replaced hj efforts* directed to 
destruction. At least two-thirds of the universities 
either are not functioning or have no means and have 
reduced their activities. No one foresaw, during the 
war, that the military paradox which we are^now 
witnessing would have been realised-#that Europe 
after the war, . when the vanquished have been 
disarmed, would have more men, under arms thaif 
before the war. Franck alone, with all her demo- 
graphic difficulties, with a population which does 
not increase but even tends to -diminish, has more 
men undfer arms than Germany had before the war ; 
and Germany had then to take precautions against 
Russia and France, both having powerful armies. 

The more acts of injustif^' increase, the more ill- 
feeling increases ; and, the more Ill-feeling increases, 
^he greater Ijpcomes the trepidation of the victor, 
who wants bigger armies. All the peoples outside 
Europe look on at this prbgressive decay of ours with 
mixed feelings of stupor and agitation. They try 
to get as far away as possible, to flee from the centres, 
5f infection ; they consider close relationships 
undesirable. • 

Europe cannot get back her credit tffnless she has 
peace ; and she cannot have peace unless she destroys 
this mechanism of viofence which has been treated by 
ill-feeling and expanded by ignorance. • 

One problem alone, therefore, dominates the life 
of the world — peace. • . 

Since the peace of idolence has not brought about ^ 
a condition of vitality, the peace of justice must be 
found -and tffe solidarity which, has i>een violated 
must be restored. The world-crisis will not comf to 
an end without the resettlement of Europe. * The 
resettlement of Eutope will never take place except 
xiv ^ • * 
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by abandoning armies of occupation, re-estabikhing 
the sovereignty of every State, and abandoning 
absurd indemnities, which do harm not only to the 
morality, but also to the intelligence, of the victors, 

Europe is already seething with preparations for 
fresh wars; and the ^almost feverish production erf 
aeroplanes, of asphyxiating and poisonous gases^ and 
of sjibmarines can arouse nothing but anxiety. Is 
not the solickritj of the victors at an end even now ? 

Even cynicism is a moral doctrine, and if the 
•cynical violations erf the victors and their perpetuation 
of errors helped them, the p^Vogramme which is being 
unfolded woijld be intelligible if not admirable. 
But it is the economic existence of the victors w^ich 
is in serious and continual peril ; and diis peril 
grows every day, instead of diminishing. 

The ideas which I have expressed freely in inter- 
national conferences, ip^the Italian Parliament, in 
my books, and in thPe European and American Press, ^ 
have drawn ^on me severe criticisn^ and violent 
antipathies. X know the origin of some of these 
attacks, and I know the objects of my opponents and 
the means which they employ. These attacks 
.inevitably cause me some sorrow ; but they can- 
not stop my work, and still less can they p«evenf ^ 
the inevitable collapse of therfabric of absurdity 
which they sfeek in vain to keep standing. 

But my greatest sorrow is to notice that the • 
bitterest ‘criticisms have reacHfed me from France. 

I have^alwwys been a sincere friend to France, a 
convinced and tenacious opponent of German 
ipaperialism when it was « at its Zenith'! When, 
•in my own country and throughout Europe, the 
coarse vulgarity of William II menaced all jhe 
peoples witl^ its , insolent, half-mysticaJ, • half- 
myitiristic phrases, I never ceased to declare mv ^ 
detestation ^ those second-rate expressions which all 
admired. I have always loved Fiance, \vhose great- 
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est febast was always her defence of democracy and 
of the rights of civilisation. Our heart was always 
with France, when she was with us in the defence 
of the noblest aspirations of man/ 

But ndw the situation is com^etely changed. 
France’s greatest grief must, be to see that those 
whp; in England and in Italy, ase now praising her 
actions, are those who used to praise the wof ligand 
the deeds of William 11. But that does not dettlct in 
the least from oyr long-standing affection for Ffance. 
We are dealing with a period qf mistakes, which* 
will finish sooner than sdme think. 

Since the war, too, I have declared pay willingness 
to support Great Britain and Italy in the formation 
of a pacf of guarantee with France for a long period 
of time, provided that an end should be put to the 
military occupation on the Rhin^ and that amends 
should be made for the ou|s^anding acts of injustice 
against Germany. * 

Since the war, all the deeds which, used to be 
credited to German intentions have been committed 
by the Entente. Plutoc^ratic currents predominate ; 
there is a continual monopolisation of raw materials 
and of economic situations, and an attempt is beings 
Imade^tb demolish Germany and to take away her 
inheritance. 

France has less than two-thirds of the population 
of Germany. In thirty years — a short period in the 
life of nations — she will probably have lestf than half 
that of Germany, which, even though Jiumiliated, 
plundered, and violated, is still the most compact 
ethnic organism in Europe. 

The Germans have twice won great wars with* 
France — in? 1815 and in 1870. Tliey have never 
tried tojdestroy the national unjty o^ France, pr to 
kill her economically. The acts of France since* 1^19 
do not correspond to her traditions, and her 
representatives hare only isolated the nobk country 
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which we loved^ and which we still . lore as the c^tre 
of civilisation and light. Vilien France sencb 
coloured troops to' the when, in the interests 

of her national iron and sted trade,' she^ vio|ates 
all internadonal standards ; when she ViOfttes; the 
principles of nationality and of self-determination ; 
when she arms hersqlfVith new and terrible weEdons, 
not against enemies, but against the friends of 
yestirday ; yhen she claims that she need not pay 
her war-debts, and yet persists in demanding im- 
_ possible indemnities ; when she fosters divisions 
among the natioils, applying— or, worse still, not 
applying — unjust treaties df peace ; when her 
ministers set "themselves against every reduc^on 
of armaments, as at Genoa ; or when, as at Washing- 
ton, they oppose the reduction of submarines ; or 
when, as at London, they suggest means for taking 
over the German administration, — when all this is 
being done, France, is feCeding further and further 
from her traditions. We remain faithful to those 
traditions, convinced that this blast of hatred, this 
plutocratic brutality, this mania of violence, will soon 
terminate. France has had long periods of trepida- 
tion and anxiety. She has seen an unmerited peril 
"pass over the head of her sons. She has aiot yet— 
serenity of judgment. But when she feels the 
spiritual isolation which she goes to meet every day, 
when she sees that her resources cannot be developed 
unless there is peace, and thatjber greatest strength 
is to be found by returning to her past traditions, 
then this lamentable period will be forgotten. 

In 1914 France found Russia at her side ; Great 
, Britain, contrary to all the expectations of Germany, 
came into the war to drfend invaded France, 
and succeeded in starving German)* but Iftdy 
broke the. boifds of 'the Triple Alliance and* declared 
waf ; Japan joined the Entente ; finally, the United * 
States of America, in the name of liberty and 
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democracy, brought their immense assistance to 
effect a very rapid solution of the conflict, 

Is there now among all the nations which took part 
in the war one which still has the same sentiments ? 
Is there^ single nation ready tfi fight to uphold the 
crime of Upper Silesia or the fatal error of the 
Saar ? Is there anyone m France who still has 
confidence in the fragile^ edifice of Poland ? If 
France was saved by the arms of the ;^vhole world, 
the whole world now sees with anguish what has 
happened. 

In the interests of France, vthich has a noble 
mission in European civilisation, we want French- 
meij to know the* whole truth. We want France 
to retuwi to those ideals which^ were, not only her 
greatness, but also her salvation. The men who 
speak a different language are not the heirs of the 
^eat French tradition, but rather its destroyers. 

It is not true that Gernlahy cannot be a free and 
peaceable democracy. The German working classes 
aie striving Courageously in defence of^ a democratic 
Government, attacked rs it is to an equal extent * 
by the violence of the conquerors and by the 
resurrection of reaction — two things which foster 
♦^quaflyahe democratic spirit# Germany, notwith-' 
standing all the humiliations to which she has been 
subjected, will not only be able to become a great 
democracy and a power for peace, but will tend 
inevitably to bccoipe the driving-centrie of the 
economic life of continental Europe. It is possible 
to take from a nation its wealth, its* armies, its 
colonies, ks ships, its credits, and its foreign organisa- 
tion ; it is possible to.reduce a nation, and even tO ^ 
suffocate it in its prosperity ; but it is not possible to 
destroy its national spirit. 

Great ‘Britain — and it will be hef glory— ^ter 
‘ great efforts in the war, has made the greatest effftrts 
for peace. She had declared herself ready to make 
xviq ^ c 
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every renunciation, provided that Europe is recon- 
structed and that there is an end to the work 
of destruction, which is poisoning the Kfe of the 
world. France will perceive, sooner or later, that 
her greatest glory wifi be to follow Britair) on the 
same path. But, as long as the present distress 
lasts, it is the powe^Eul* voice of the United States 
alone that will be able ^o bring the real word of 
peace. « 

Great Britaiii, France, Italy, and Gernfany are 
the four most progressive nations of the continent 
of Europe. If tKey do nolfwant to perish one after 
the other, they must find the way of living to- 
gether in peace and of re-establi^ing the solidarity 
which has been lost. Peace has become hence- 
forward not only a moral need, but an economic 
necessity. ^ 

I have tried to give proofs of all this in this book, 
which contains the plairi fruth in a simple form. The 
reader will find that I have repeated certain opinions 
apd certain Vacts frequently. The Repetition *1$ 
intentional, in order that certain truths may be more 
evident and less easily forgotten. 

Peaceless Europe has been translated into almost 
‘all the chief languages, and has circulated every- 
where in many hundreds of ^ousands of copies. 
It was an effort of truth against prejudices diffused 
by a Press which was often responsible for errors of 
the gravest kind. I trust thafc this book, which has 
been written with sincerity and faith, regardless of 
all consideration of my own political opinions and 
regardless of all hatred and bitterness, nfay receive 
• an equal welcome, and that the good word of truth 
may reach even those who are most, blinded by 
passion and most obscured by ignorant. . . * 

There is around'us still a dark night of prejudice, 
of *greed, and of hate ; but, in every country, the 
forces of life are beginning to majce themselves more 
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freeljr felt. Perhaps it will be one ^J| > title 
honour to have broken with the (^Fentibnal 
language of falsehood, which weighs on us more 
heavily than our economic decadence, or our 
financial* ruin. '* - 


Acquafredda in Basiucat^, 
October 2, 1922. 
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‘CHAPTER I 

THE TREATY OF PARIS OF NOVEMBER 20, 1815, AND 
THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES OF JUNE zi, 1919 

For many years it Ijjas been repeated that the treaties 
of 1815 were the triumph of the principles of 
absolutism over the ^sririciples of democracy, which 
had been proclaimed at the French Re volu tion and 
disseminated throu^out Europe, abov? all by TBb 
armies of France, from 1 792 fo 1 8 1 5 . The Emperors 
of Russia and Austria, the King of Prussia, and the 
King of England (represented by the Duke of 
Welhngton and Lord Castlereagh) have beCn.por- 
trayed as the men of the Holy^Alliance, gathered 
together to preserve the Governments and to secure 
them against national risings and the revolutionary 
spirit of the new democracies. Metternich, the 
leading spirij of the Treaty of Vienna, has come down 
to us as \he very interpreter of the spirit of reaction. 
The Congress of Vienna, in re-estabhslling fhe fallen 
<iynasties and dividing among the victors the coun- 
tries which formed part of the Napoleoiyc Empire, 

f »aid no regarcj to the wishes of their*inhabitants. 
t is true that the ^torious Great Powers did not 
putllorward any d^imp foreign to the principles of 
legitimism and peace, and that thqy tried^ above all. 
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to feturn as far as possible to the Europe of 1790. 
But the H0I7 Alliance has for a long time stood as 
the representative of the victory of absolutism and 
of the system of the ancien regime. 

On the other hand, the allied and associated 
Powers which, from 1914 to 1918, fought the greatest 
war of modern times, declared that they were 
inspired by a single object. Briand, in the name 
of the Entente, formulated the objects of the war 
at Paris, on December 30, 1916. He told the 
world what was wanted by the allied Governments 
united for the defence and the liberty of the peoples 
(“ les gouvernements allies unis pour la defense et 
la liberte des peoples ”). The object of the war, 
he said, was the liberty and independence of the 
peoples, on one and the same footing of equality. 

Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
had declared repeatedly that there must be “ a peace 
without victory,” that “ the night is more precious 
than jje^ce,” and that there was “ no quarrel with 
fhe”uerman people,” but only with the German 
Emperor and the representatives of German im- 
perialism. On January 8, 1918, he formulated, 
in his famous fourteen points, those declaration^ 
whirh* constituted a solemn "pledge, not only of the 
American Republic, but of all the , nations of the 
Entente, and which were to be solemn pledges to 
the enemy and to all the countries of the world. 

Those fourteen propositions, of which the memory 
is almost lost (although five years have qot yet passed 
since their proclamation), were the programme of 
the deihocracies and ^the basis of the L^gue of 
Nations, in which victors and vanquished were te 
naeet tog(rther on a footing of perfect equality lb 
guarantee the interests of peace apd to secure it 
against insidious attacks. 

What, according* to the pledges of America, were 
to be th^ princjples of the peace ? The abolition 
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of secret treaties ; absolute freedom of the seas 
outside territorial waters ; the removal of all 
economic barriers, and the equality of commerce; 
reduction of all armaments to the minimum necessary 
for internal security ; the adjustment of all colonial 
rights with* due cqnwdoration for the native popula- 
tions ; the evacuation of all Russian territories, and 
help for Russia in her rburrection ; the evacuation 
and reconstruction of Belgium ; the libesation of 
French territories invaded by the enemy, and the 
restoration to France of AJsace-Lorraine, torn from 
her in 1870 ; a rectification of the Italian frontier, 
according to -clearly recognised lines of nationality ; 
assistance to the peoples of Austria-Hungaiy in their 
efforts to obtain free autonomous development ; the 
liberation of the invaded territories of Rumania, 
Serbia^ and Montenegro, and international guaran- 
tees for the political and economic independence 
of the Balkan Stafes ; recognition of the Sultan’s 
sovereignty over the Turkish portri^i.: ^ ^e 
Ottoman Empire, but ^ith guarantees for tne 
security of other nationalities, and the opening of 
the Dardanelles as a free highway for the commerce 
of all nations, under. international guarantees ; the 
restoration of Poland, formed from territories 
containing undctubtedly PolislT populations, with 
free and secure access to the sea. In short, a Society 
of Natiops was to be formed, having special agree- 
ments, vsdth the sole airn of assuring reciprocal 
guaraiifees*of political independence and territorial 
integrity for the great and the small .States equally. 

The proclamation of these principles had more to 
do with reducing the spirit of resistance in Austria- 
Hungary as well as in Germany than h^fd the armed 
force of the Entente. On September 27, 1918, on 
the eve of the armistice. President Wilson spoke of ^ 
the economic adjustment which was to succeed the 
war. No special or separate interest of any single 

- ’ ; 3 
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nation or group of nations was to be taken as the base 
of any adjustment whatever, if it did not coincide 
with the common interest of all. . There were to be 
no special leagues or alliances, mo special facts or 
understandings within the common family of the 
Society of Nations. There was^ to be no selfish 
economic combination, no boycotting in any form, 
except as a means of economic coercion for those 
countries which should violate the good rules of the 
society. All agreements and international treaties 
of every kind were to be rpublished to the rest of the 
world in their entirety. 

The two great treaties which, a century apart, 
have atte.mpted to regulate the fSte of Europe for a 
lasting period are the Treaty of Paris (November 20, 
1815) which followed the Congress of Vienna and 
other treaties and agreements ‘laid down after 
April 23, 1814; and the Treaty of Versailles, con- 
cluded on June 28, 1919, after tKe Paris Conference, 
by the Treaties of Saint-Germain-en 
Laye, of the Trianon, ^f Neuilly, and of Sevres, 
which were concluded with Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey respectively. 

An examination of the two .treaties shows, better 
than Anything else, how Europe, instead of going 
forward, has fallert^ far back ; and how, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, all principles of 
justice have been abandoned, and how the, desire of 
ruining and destroying the enemy has alone guided 
the action of the victors. It shows, too, hpw the 
plutocratic greed of the modern democracies, fickle 
and irresponsible, is veryinuch more dangerous than 
the root-principles of legitimist monarchies. 

In 1815 vlalence’on the part of the victors seemed 
allowable, after the greater part -of thfeir territories 
had been turned into a shambles, and after all the 
humiliations which they had undergone for many 
years. 
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In i8io the France of Napoleon, by the sanguinary 
battle of Wagram and the subsequent Peace of 
Vienna, had risen to the zenith of her power. Al- 
most the whole of Europe was under French 
domination. The French Empire stretched from the 
Garigliano in Italy as far as the mouths of the Elbe 
Jn Northerh Germany.* It comprised 130 depart- 
ments, governed by prefects. It was French prefects 
who governed from Hamburg to Genoa, from 
Amsterdam to * Florence, from Antwerp tor Geneva 
and Rome. In constructing the imperial edifice, 
Napoleon, supported by •the enthusiasm of the 
whole of France, dreamed of Imperial Rome and of 
the Middle Ages^ of Augustus and Charlemagne. 
Neither for him nor for France did there sexist any 
consideration for nations, dynasties, or history. 

The boundaries of the France of 1790 had been 
advanced by stages so as to include Belgium, the 
southern part of Hgllancf, the left bank of the Rhine, 
the cities of Mulhausen and Geneva, the diocese 
of Basilea, Savoy, the county of Nice, i icaiiiuiit,^he 
duchy of Parma, the Ligurian Republic, Tuscany, 
Illyria, the States of the Church, Valois, the kingdom 
of Holland, the grand-duchy of Oldenburg, the 
territories of Hanover and Westphalia, -and the 
Hanseatic cities. 

But around the Empire there was a whole series of 
vassal-states, which were, in fact, under the domina- 
tion of France, and at the hegd of which Napoleon 
had put members of his own family, of humble 
origin.® Sovereigns of ancient and noble stock had 
been forced to surrender their thrones, in countries 
where they had reigned for centuries, to members 
of Napoleon’s family, often to adventurers who were 
not distinguished by any special merm. 

Vassal-states where the sovereignty was exercised 
in* the interests of France were — the kingdom of* 
Italy, ’with its capital at Milan, of which Napoleon 

• * ^5 
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was king and Eugene Beauharnais, Napoleon’s step- 
son, viceroy ; the Helvetian Republic, of which 
Napoleon was “ mediateur ” ; the Confederation 
of the Rhine, of which Napoleon was protector, and 
of which the leading members were the kings of 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Saxony, and Westphalia ; 
the \ grand-duchies of Frankfort:, Baden, Berg, 
Darmstadt, Wurzburg, e^c. ; the kingdom of 
Naples, of which Murat, Napoleon’s brother-in-law, 
was king®; and the kingdom of Spain, whose ruler 
was Joseph Bonaparte, Napoleon’s brother. 

Those States of Europe which were not 
incorporated in the Empire and which were not 
declared vassal-stat,es were, however,* compelled, 
willingly fOr unwillingly, to enter the Continen- 
tal System. They were — after Tilsit, Russia and 
Prussia ; after Wagram, Austria ; and, after i8io, 
Sweden. 

A single great European State made a real resist- 
ance to the imperial domination, which, directly or 
indil ecrty , eKendcd over almost the entire Continent. 
This was Great Britain. Against her France 
gathered up all her strength, and, by means of the 
continental blockade, sought to isolate and humi- 
liate hp,*causing her immense economic losses. 

Never, perhaps, in history had an absolute 
sovereign disposed of thrones and high offices to the 
profit of his own family and relatives as did Napoleon. 
Of his brothers, Josej^, after having been* King of 
Naples, was King of Spain ; Lucien was Prince of 
Canino; filise. Princess of Piombino; Louis, the 
husband of Horten se Beauharnais, was King of 
Holland ; Pauline became Princess Borghese ; 
Caroline, wife of Joachim Murat, was on the throne 
of Naples ; and Jerome was King of Westphalia. 
Josephine Beauharnais, w^ho certainly was not a 
descendant of princes, had three children enthroned 
— Eugene, Viceroy of Italy ; Hortense, the wife of 

6 ' ‘ . 



King Louis of Holland ; and Stephanie, Grand- 
Duchess of^Baden. 

Napoleon had forced Russia to enter the 
Continental System against England, and the Treaty 
of Tilsit compelled the Russian Empire to follow 
France and to sever a^l commercial intercourse with 
England. Tlie Cz^r Alexander, who had at fifst 
observed the treaty although it was ruinous for his 
people, subsequently allowed his subjects to renew 
commercial relationships with Englaud. Napoleon, 
who already had personal reasons for resentment 
against Alexander*, threatened Russia and sub- 
sequently involved himself in that terrible adventure 
which brought abont the collapse of the French 
arms. After the battle of Leipzig (Octobei^ i6~i8, 
1813), which was decisive for the armies of France, 
Napoleon witnessed the setting of his fortunes. 
Finally, after a series of reverses, the Russian, 
German, and Engliah armies obtained the upper 
hand, and, on April ii, 1814, Napoleon was forced to 
abdicate and to disappear into retirement, contenting 
himself with the sovereignty of the island of Elba. 
But on March i, 1815, Napoleon, having escaped 
from Elba, landed in France and tried again the 
hazard of war, ujitil, beaten at Waterloo, he# was 
compelled to abdicate for the segond time and to 
end his life at St. Helena. 

The Congress of Vienna (October 3, 1814, to 
June 9, 1S15) laid the foundations of what was 
afterwards t^e Treaty of Paris of November 20, 1815, 
known & the Treaty of the Holy Alliance. 

Never could every form o 5 reprisal, eTvery effort to 
•dismember France, every attempt to humiliate her, 
tempt the minds of the victors so much as it did 
then. Russiaiis, Germans, English, Ifalians, etc., 
were occupying the* territory of France. Napoleon 
ha(f insulted all the princes, broken down nearly all 
the dynasties, and stained almost th^ wholepf Europe 
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with'blood, in pursuance of his dream of fashioning 
an empire greater than that which had been the 
object of Caesar or Charlemagne. All France was 
with him in an ecstasy of grandeur and dominion. 
If a few of the old republican spirits had, without 
ever showing it to any great e^^tent, tried to resist, 
th^ whole people had foUbwed ‘ Napoleon with a 
delirious enthusiasm. 

All the countries of Europe had had to suffer the 
greatest humiliations and tremendous losses. Great 
Britain, although Nelson had led her to victory on 
the seas, in order to hdld out ha'd been forced to 
undergo the greatest privations and the greatest 
perils. Several times, and for several years, not only 
had her ''transport and her commerce been ruined, 
but her very existence had been threatened. The 
German States and Austria, in , addition to great 
military losses, had suffered immense economic 
losses. Italy, Spain, Holland, and other countries 
had been compelled to accept foreign dynasties, and, 
as their sovereigns, people of humble origin and of 
whose very names, one clin say, no one had heard a 
few years previously. Russia had had to endure a 
terrible war, and, in order to resist, had perforce to 
resign h'erself to the destruction of her territories 
and the burning qf Moscow. Napoleon disposed 
of the property and the liberty of the vanquished in 
all directions, laid the conquered under tribute, and 
compelled them to fight against their own'interests, 
often, indeed, against men of their own /ace. 

The catechism of the Empire contained the iffirma- 
tion of the most absolute power. Speaking of the 
duties of the subject, it said : “ We particularly owe 
to the Emperor respect, obedience, fidelity, military 
service, and tfie taxes instituted for the defence of the 
^ Empire and its throne. . . . To honour and to 
serve our Emperor is therefore to honour and*to 
serve God ^mself. Those who fail in their duties 
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towards our Emperor will make themselves worthy 
of damnation.” 

Never perhaps did Germany, during her period of 
victory from 1815 fo 1914, rise to this degree of 
imperial and imperialistic exaltation. 

By September i8oj Napoleon had summoned to 
the colours 2,113,060 men — an enormous figure tor 
those times and in view of the population of Europe 
as it was then. But Belgians, Dutchmen, West- 
phalians, Hanoverians, inhabitants of the Rhine 
provinces and of the Hanseatic cities, Swiss, Pied- 
montese, Romans, Croats, Dalmatians, etc., were 
considered as subjects of the Empire, and, by means 
of conscription, were compelled to take part in the 
imperialist adventures of France. Further^ in the 
greatest expeditions, the vassal-states and even the 
allied States were, compelled to send their con- 
tingents, and Saxons, Prussians, Austrians, Bavarians, 
Wiirtembergers, Pol«s, Neapolitans, Spaniards, etc., 
found themselves in company. 

War was the normal condition of the Napoleonic 
Empire, and war with England was based on 
perseverance and persistence above everything. 
When nearly all the nations of the Continent had 
been conquered or reduced to submission, Napoleon 
was confronted with the problem of England, against 
■ which he had established the continental blockade. 
It was a question of seeing which of the two great 
opponents* could hold out longer and compel the 
other to surjender ; whether England would yield 
to the ’continental Jjlockade, or France^ to the 
blockade of the sea. 

• One can easily understand what rancour against 
imperial France must have existed in the minds of 
most of the people, and certainly of atf of the sur- 
viving Sovereigns of Europe, and what hatred in^ 
the*Russians, the Germans, the Spaniards, and the 
Italians. . 



The rising of the German peoples in 1813, the 
war of German independence, and the coalition of 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria with England, to cast 
off foreign domination, were spontaneous assertions 
of the national spirit, a reawakening of deeply 
outraged and tortured peopl^. When, in April 
1814, Napoleon was compelled t 6 abdicate and the 
imperial edifice began to crumble, the victors had 
to attend not only to the restoration «f the con- 
quered nations, but also to the task of placing France 
in such a position that she could no longer be a 
danger. The victors, however, contented them- 
selves with sending Napoleon to the island of Elba, 
putting him at the head of a little Jcingdbm. Having 
restored \he monarchy in France on a constitutional 
basis, they fixed the general conditions of peace by 
the treaty signed at Paris on May, 10, and assembled 
at the Congress of Vienna, which commenced its 
labours in the October of the same year. Now, at 
the Congress of Vienna, not only was France not 
excluded, 6ut she was represented by Talleyrand, 
the most skilful of diplbmatists, who was able to 
exercise all the resources of his formidable intelli- 
gence and of his still more formidable astuteness. 

At former congresses, as at Vienna after the fall of 
Napoleon, none of ihe victorious Allies ever thought 
seriously of dismembering France, although there 
were deep and not unjustified motives for hating her. 
The allied Powers, (Xjmbining the objectfve of the 
security and future independence of Rjirope with 
the desir^ of seeing France replaced in a Itate of 
possession analogous to that which she had always 
occupied in the European political system, confined 
themselves,wmth minor exceptions, to reconstructing 
the France 1792. The kings who.had been de- 
posed were put back on their thrones. Of those 
rulers who had been appointed by Napoleon, one or 
two, amoqg thosQ whose demeanour seemed least 
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lilcety to cause a breach of the peace, were retained. 
All the States of Europe were to emerge from their 
vassalage. But England restored to France almost 
all her colonies, and imposed upon her no limitation, 
no restriction, and no obstacle, whether by land or 
by sea. 

Napoleon’s ’flight from ‘Elba, the military adven- 
ture of the Hundred Days, and the ease with which 
Napoleon had been able to lead the French people 
into another war" were the cause o^ further and 
’justifiable alarm to all the representative? of the 
nations assembled at VicnAa. France therefore 
obtained less favourable conditions than those she 
would have ha(d without Waterloo, and thus the 
Treaty of Paris of November 20, 1815, was brought 
about. 

Those who drew up the treaty were men of the old 
school. The treaty, in fact, opens with the words 
“ Au nom de la tres ^aiilte et indivisible Trinite.” 
But the moral greatness of those men, and the 
nobility of their ideas, so far surpass the covetous 
designs, the plutocratic greed, and the demagogic 
scepticism of the men who made the treaties of 1919 
that, compared with them, they seem the representa- 
tives of a higher civilisation and a nobler period, of 
history. , 

When the treaty was drawn up, France was not in 
a condition to offer any further resistance. Napoleon 
had been sent to St. Helena. The victorious armies 
were at Paris, and the soil of France was occupied 
by 850,060 allied troops. The occupation was in 
the hands of England and ^Prussia in’ particular. 
The Prussians, commanded by Bliicher, were mindful 
of the wrongs they had suffered, and were inclined 
to exact reprisals. The English were unddh the noble 
command of the DukS of Wellington, who renounced 
all vingeful acts and knew how to prevent them. 
When. the Prussian officers wanted^ to destroy the 



Vend6me Column, which recalled their defeats — 
just as the victorious French, passing through 
Germany, had thrown down the column cS Ros- 
bach— and when they wanted to destroy the Bridge 
of Jena, which recorded a disaster to the Prussian 
forces, the Duke of Wellington would not tolerate 
any offence to French sentitaent*. ' 

The Treaty of Paris has twelve articles only, while 
the Treaty of Versailles has 440 articlqp, besides the 
numerous app^dixes which are an integral part of it. 
The Treaties of 191^ and 1920 with the other 
defeated States, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey, are also large volumes. 

In the preamble to the Treaty of Pkris of 1815 the 
allied Powers declared that, as the success of their 
arms had preserved France and Europe from the 
subversion with which they had been threatened by 
the last attempt of Napoleon and by the revolution- 
ary system introduced ihtb Fj'ance, they intended 
to bring France back to the relationships of trust and 
reciprocal good-will which the system of conquests 
had for a long time disturbed. Persuaded further 
of the duty of demanding just indemnities for the 
past and guarantees for the future, they drew up 
the .twelve articles, the principal clauses of which 
can be briefly sunimarised. The frontiers of France 
were fixed, with some small modificatiens, to remain 
where they were before 1790. The forts of 
Hiiningcn were t» be dismantled. France was 
compelled to pay an indemnity of 700 million francs, 
in the manner and form decided by a* special con- 
vention (Art*. 4). On jccount of the state of unrest 
and ferment in which France was involved, it was 
agreed th^t there should be on her territory an army 
of occupation of not more than 1 50,000 men. The 
maximum duration of the occupation was fixed 
at five years (Art. 5). The decisions of the Tfeaty 
of Paris of May, jo, 1814, and the last act o£ the 
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Congress of Vienna of June 9, 1815, were recognised 
and confitoed. With few exceptions, England 
restored all the French colonies. 

The Congress of Vienna aggrandised the colonial 
power of England. Eastern Europe was restored 
almost completely to fts condition at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Russia obtained a stronger 
position in the East. Italy returned almost entirely 
to its pre-revolution condition. Belgium was re- 
• united to Holland. A new German Confederation 
was formed, which was the fitst step towards unity. 
All the other arrangements of the Congress of 
Vienna are so well known that it is not worth the 
trouble of detailing them here. 

There was, in the chief sovereigns of Europe, as 
it were, a religious spirit of peace, a feeling of 
abhorrence of violence. Alexander I of Russia was 
a mystic, Frederick William III of Prussia a pietist, 
and Francis I of Austfia a deeply religious man. 

When the Holy Alliance was established the three 
sovereigns who framed it mad^ a declaration, promis- 
ing that, acting in conformity with the resolutions 
of the Holy Alliance, which commanded all men to 
love one another like brothers, to remain united in 
the bonds of a real and indissoluble fraternity, 
and to help qpe another, they would govern their 
subjects as fathers govern their families ; that they 
would uphold religion, peace, and justice ; that 
they considered themselves as members of one single 
and identical* Christian religion, as rulers charged 
by Providence with the direction of the. branches of 
a single family ; and they invited all the Powers to 
acknowledge the same principles. 

The notable fact about this is that three^sbvereigns, 
who represented Orthodoxy, Protestantism, and 
Catholicism, abandoned all differences of form and 
declared themselves united in one and the same 
mystic and religious faith, in order that they might 



work together in the noble cause of peace. Even 
though the Pope did not take part ill the Holy 
Alliance on the score of orthodoxy, and England 
on account of her political constitution, the attempt 
was none the less a noble one. It is true that it was 
a matter of agreements bet\voen sovereigns ; but 
those sovereigns represented great nations. 

One of the greatest historians of modern France, 
Albert Sorel, while criticising the work of the 
Congress of Vienna, acknowledges without reserve 
the immense influence for good that it has exerted 
on the peace and prosperity of Europe. ‘‘ However 
incomplete its ideas may appear,’^ h« writes, how- 
ever empirical, arbitrary, and e^en injurious some of 
its applications may have been, the Congress of 
Vienna gave Europe, none the less, the longest and 
most fruitful period of peace and civilisation that she 
has enjoyed since that 1?ime.” 

Although almost the whole of France had taken 
part in Napoleon’s ascendancy and in his domination 
of Europe, there is no frace of hatred in the treaties, 
but merely a desire to annul Napoleon’s work. 

Lord Castlereagh, the Foreign Minister of Great 
Britain, explaining the objects of the treaties in the 
House of Commons, stated that their sole aim had 
been to demolish the military despotism which 
Napoleon had succeeded in creating. “ The only 
question,” he said,^‘‘ is to decide whether a civilising 
and moral principle shall govern the world, or 
whether it is to be ruled by military despotism. The 
AUies have, not even thought of reducing France 
territorially. That would only create a spirit of 
revenge.” ^ 

The indemnity of 700 millions was such as Fnirfce 
could pay quickly and without very serious difficulty. 
In two years, in fact, in 1816 and 1817, she if reed 
herself entirely from the debt. Further, France 
asked that the* military occupation of five years 



shquld be reduced. After negotiations carried out 
with much equanimity, particularly on the part of 
the Czar Alexander, all the armies, the maximum 
duration of whose Occupation had been fixed, left 
France at the end of 1817. 

Imperial France Jiad invaded almost all the 
countries of Europe, nad destroyed all national 
Governments, expelled ancient dynasties, and caused 
the deaths <Jf millions. She had raised Napoleon’s 
relatives and confidants to the dignfly of kings and 
princes. She had ruined th^ finances of almost every 
country. She had forced them all into lengthy 
wars, and had threatened the very existence of 
England. Yet the victors inflicted on her no 
greater penalty than the restoration of her pre-war 
boundaries, a moderate indemnity, and a brief 
military occupation. 

More important still, ^h^r good relations with the 
victorious countries were restored ; her armaments 
were not limited ; she was bound down by no 
restriction or control ; and she quickly recovered her 
great position in international politics, hand in hand 
with her enemies of yesterday. On the very morrow 
of her defeat she was able to conclude alliances with 
Russia and agreements on the Eastern Question 
with England.- 

The counfries of the Entente had, before their 
victory of ^1918, solemnly pledged themselves to the 
application of the principles of self-determination, 
nationality, • and equality between victors and 
vanquislTed. Germany was to restore a>nly the 
territories she had taken in lijo. A Poland was to 
be constituted out of the peoples who were undeni- 
adbly Polish. Austria-Hungary was to»fectify her 
Italian frontier in accordance with clearly recognised 
fines of nationality. The peoples of Austria- 
Hungary were to be assisted in finding means to 
establish the freest possible schema; of autonomous 



development. All the other pledges are too well 
known to need repetition. 

Let us summarise the results of the treaties (rf 
1919-20 compared with those of 1814-15. But 
first it is well to note that Prussia defeated Austria 
in 1866, demanded no indemnity, did not require 
a military occupation, and even avoided any 
humiliation of the defeated country. In 1870 she 
defeated France, and demanded two* unjust con- 
ditions — the surrender of Alsace-Lorraine and an 
indemnity of five milliards. But the indemnity 
was one that was immediately paid, and the military 
occupation was a brief one. Further, Prussia did 
not demand from vanquished France her colonies, 
her fleet, her transferable wealth, or her foreign 
credits. Above all, she imposed no control, and no 
limitation of armaments by land or by sea. When 
France had paid her indemnity, she was at once 
free in all her movements. 

The treaties of 1919-20 have a common character- 
istic — a spirit of hatred, together with a desire to 
destroy the vanquished, by means of impossible 
conditions. They have also another feature in 
commqn — to represent the vanquished as solely 
responsible for the war, and the victors as men of 
peace, who introduce every treaty with that ironical 
document known as the pact of tHe League of 
Nations. If the treaties are, as Clemenceau 
has explicitly stated in the French ‘ Chamber, 
nothing but a method of continuing the war, 
the pa(*t of peace which precedes them is not 
only a piece of irony, but also an insult to the 
conquered. 

The Tit^ty of Versailles was signed by the allied 
nations (twenty-seven in number) on the one hand, 
and by Germany on the other. In all the peace 
negotiations, Germany was never hstened to ; but 
she was ;;ompelled to sign. In 1814 and 1815, first 
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Talleyrand, and then the Due de Richelieu, nego- 
tiated cordially with the victors. 

After the abdication of Napoleon the victorious 
nations of 1814 showed no hatred against France, 
•although she had for a long time dominated and 
offended so jpuch national feeling and so many 
national interests. When William II abdicated, 
and a democratic constitution was established in 
Germany, thi hatred of the victors became all the 
more fierce, so much so as to inflict* the cruellest 
outrages on the sentiments apnd the dignity of the 
German people. 

Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles states that 
the allied and associated Governments (^eclare, and 
that Germany acknowledges, that Germany and her 
Allies are responsible for all the losses and all the 
injuries undergone by the allied and associated 
Governments and their subjects in the war, which 
was brought about by the aggression of Germany 
and her Allies. Article 227 declares that the allied 
Powers publicly accuse William II of HohenzoUern, 
ex-emperor of Germany, or supreme violation of 
international morality and of the sacred authority of 
treaties. Now, in 1814 the victorious States, al- 
though they exiled Napoleon to St. Helena (but olily 
after he had broken his last agreements and had fled 
from Elba to renew the war in Europe), did not think 
of compelling France to declare herself guilty of 
all the wars or all the damage. Itf cannot be disputed 
that Napoleonic France had willed and had provoked 
all the wars and had thereby brought about^ all the 
losses and all the damage ; but no one thought of 
imposing on vanquished France an offensive and 
suTCrfluous admission of her errors. 

France in 1815 y^as reduced to her pre-war 
bouiyiaries. Germany and the conquered nations 
in 1919 were deprived of national territories which 
had belonged to them for hundreds; even thousands 



of years, and which were entirely German, 
Hungarian, Bulgarian, or Turkish. There was no 
criterion for this but the rights of the victor. 
Everyone was convinced that, Germany would give 
back Alsace-Lorraine ; no one thought of more than, 
that. Yet, with no justification whatever, and often 
without any request from me countries to which 
the territories were allotted, Germany was muti- 
lated, although at the same time care was always 
taken to respect principles in the letter, or at least 
to declare respect fqr them. Neutral, Preussich 
Moresnet, and Eupel Malmedy were awarded to 
Belgium, perhaps on account of their wealth in 
forest -lands and zinc mines., Thty had always 
belonged to Germany, and, with some very small 
exceptions, they were entirely German-speaking. 
As a referendum would undoubtedly have been 
favourable to Germany, there was instituted a 
right of protest which, for its insincerity, has no 
precedent in history. The Belgians prepared two 
lists, and the inhabitants had the right of entering 
their names on one of the two. It is obvious that 
every free expression of opinion was barred. 

The Saar is a completely German territory, in 
wluicK, out of 800,000 inhabitants, there were 
scarcely a hundred Frenchmen. France demanded 
its annexation pure and simple. It nvas only after 
a compromise that she obtained the cession in 
perpetuity of the mineral basin, as comp*ensation for 
the ephemeral damage caused by thq Germans to 
the m\nes of the Pas-de-Calais. No tdfritory is 
more Germ'an than the Saar. None the less, it has 
been placed under the administration of the League 
of Nations, practically of France. The inhabitants, 
in fact, have been cut off from Germany, and, in 
fifteen years’ time, a referendum will be taken to 
discover whether the inhabitants of the Saar wish to- 
form part of Germany or of France. 
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Although no territory which was not really and 
undoubtedly Polish was, according to Wilson, to be 
allotted to Poland, yet Eastern Prussia has been 
divided into two pants ; the city of Danzig, torn 
- away from Germany, has been placed under the 
control of the League* of ^Nations ; and Poland has 
been connected with Danzig by a corridor whose 
sole function is to divide Germany into two parts. 
Practicallv thtee million Germans hav^ been handed 
over to i^oland. Twenty-one districts of Western 
Prussia and the south-east corner of Eastern Prussia 
have been severed from Germany and have been 
passed on to Poland without a referendum, in order 
to form that corridor, which is the greatest economic 
and political absurdity of any in modern history. 

Brfore the war, no one had ever heard of the dis- 
trict of Memel. Since the war, Lithuaniinism has 
been discovered, and Germany has been forced to 
cede all her rights and claims over the territories 
bounded by the Baltic Sea, the north-east frontier 
of Eastern Prussia as marked ^out by the treaty, and 
the former Russo-German frontier. 

As the result of a referendum, the greater part of 
Schleswig has been allotted to Denmarlj, the 
remainder to Germany. • 

It would have been a very serious matter to 
separate Uppir Silesia at once from Germany. A 
wholly Gejman territory, with immense mineral 
wealth, was at stake. The cfUestion of Upper 
Silesia was therefore submitted to a referenaum. 
When the referendum resulted in Germany’ s*favour, 
the territory was divided arbitrarily between Ger- 
many and Poland, in violation of the very resolutions 
of the Treaty of Versailles. This act was ^mmitted 
in accordance with a forced interpretation of an 
instruction contained in the appftndix to the treaty, 
regulating the procedure of elections. 

After the Congress of Vienna and the Tjreaty of 
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Paris the victors of 1815 gave back to France 
her colonies, with few exceptions. By the Treaty 
of Versailles all Germany’s colonies have been 
taken from her. Not even the private property 
of German subjects has been respected, and the 
German colonists have been> everywhere ejected. 
Germany had never thought of making war on China 
or Siam. But even China and Siam, which declared 
war at their own wish, have been periHitted to seize 
the property of the Germans as spoils of war, and 
Germany has been forced to lose everything that had 
been established by former treaties. She has 
likewise been forced to surrender aU her rights in 
Morocco, Siberia, and other States. 

When Napoleon commanded France in her hour of 
victory he had led his conquering armies everywhere, 
and had encamped in the greatest capitals. After 
his first abdication, he w^s able to equip another 
large army to renew the war. The victorious nations 
of 1815 did not think of depriving France of her fleet, 
or of disarming her for the sake of future security. 
When the Government of France was changed, they 
contented themselves with a brief military occupa- 
tion, pntil the new Government was firmly estab- 
lished ; but they did not demand disarmament. In 
pursuance of the Treaty of Versailles, all the con- 
quered States have been compelled to forgo armies of 
any kind for a considerable term, and have had to 
surrender their nkvies to the victors. Germany 
has no longer an effective army. On the other hand, 
the victorious countries have enlarged, and some 
have even doubled, their armies, and have augmented 
their navies. 

Germaty has been forced to yield almost all her 
transferable wealth, her foreign credits, hefrcom- 
mercial organisation. This deed is without p^allel 
in modern history, and there is no polite expression 
that cap aptly <describe it. 
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^ the fortifications of the Rhine have been 
dismantled, all military operations stopped, and the 
occupation of a large stretch of territory has been 
fixed for fifteen yeafs, and until such time as the 
. treaty is fulfilled. But, as the requirements of the 
indemnity, disguised as a claim for reparations, are 
unlimited, an*d therefore* cannot be carried out, the 
occupation, which has already lasted four years, 
threatens to be prolonged indefinitely. The cost of 
the occupation has, up to the present time, risen to 
a sum which, expressed in gold, is greater than that 
which France had to pay after the war of 1 870 ; 
anil^'dfor the first time in history, the conquered 
pecmle of one bf th^ most civilised countries of the 
done have had to endure the outrage of the 
introduction into their cities of black and brown 
troops from Africa, 

'W^en France was vanquished in 1815 she under- 
went no internal subjugation. In 1919 a 
Reparations Commission was created, to impose 
an indemnity which no one, on account of its 
absurdity, has ever dared \o define, and which, 
when its amount was declared, seemed a violation of 
all logic. This Commission has sovereign powers in 
Germany. It can invade all administrative ’affjjirs, 
modify laws and regulations, and dispose of all the 
resources of Germany at its pleasure. Germany, 
in fact, is np longer a sovereign State, and cannot be, 
80 long as the occupation on the Rhine and the 
Reparations Commission continue to exist. 

Millioifs of Germans have been handed over to the 
victorious countries, and even to neutrals and new 
States. Germany has been compelled to acknow- 
ledge the vahdilY of all this, even for* Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. 

Germany has had lo surrender, in addition to the 
greafer part of her resources, practically all her 
transferable wealth in foreign countries, ^all her 
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credits and her foreign property, and to acce|)t the 
control of all her means of communication. Al- 
though she has lost her greatest mineral resources, 
her best territories, and, above all, the granary of 
Posen, and although she has lost her organisations, 
she has been condemned to pay an indemnity which, 
as everyone knows, cannot be paid ; and, to ensure 
the payment of the indemnities she has been com- 
pelled to sujl||ort a foreign army, in whose ranks are 
representatives of barbarian races. 

With German Austria reduced to a population of 
six millions, including a capital of two millions — re- 
duced, that is, so that she could not live — it was 
necessary to give the appearance of rfot violating the 
principles of nationality and self-determination. As 
Austria is entirely German, she ought to be free to 
unite with Germany. K she h^d been left to her 
own decision there is no.dpubt that she would have 
acted in accordance with national tendencies. In 
order not to place a veto on Austria, a veto was 
placed on Germany, Austria, it was admitted, was 
free ; but Germany, in accordance with Article 8o 
of the Treaty of Versailles, must respect Austrian 
independence at all costs ; and this independence, 
actor^ing to the League of Nations, is inalienable. 
Now, since the decisions of the League of Nations, 
in order to be valid, must be unanim*ous, and since 
France, as was but natural and right, wa^ opposed to 
the union, Austriaf therefore, could not unite with 
Germany, and the principles of nationality and self- 
determination were simply a sham. 

All the conquered ^countries, Austria, Hungary, 
Turkey, and, to a lesser degree, Bulgaria, are in a 
position better than that of Germany. The 
principles of nationality have served merely as a 
pretext to ruin conquered peoples, and the principles 
of self-determination have hardly ever %eeD 
respected. • 
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Clemenceau declared explicitly in the French 
Chamber that the Treaty of Versailles is a method 
of continuing the war. There are at least twenty 
million more Germans in the world, and Germany, 

, in spite of the soleifan pledges that marked the 
declarations of the Entente, is not only to be 
vanquished, but ruine*d and debased also. 

Two thousand years ago victors, whether Ger- 
mans or Gauls, Ariovistus or Vercingetorix, spoke 
frankly. They too invoked the rights of victory ; 
they did not, however, talk about principle?, about 
nationalities, about liberty, of about self-determina- 
tion. They declared plainly that they wanted to 
plunder the vanquished, to dispose of their goods and 
of their women. When Julius Caesar asked Ariovis- 
tus, as a condition of peace, to deal honestly and 
justly with the Aedui, as friends of the Roman 
people, Ariovistus answered plainly that the rule of 
war was that the victor? should deal with the 
vanquished as they wished jus esse belli qui 
vicissent iis quos vicissent, quern ad modum vellent 
imperarent ”) ; rough yet •sincere language that 
sanctions the rights of the victor. 

In comparing the treaties of 1814-15 with those 
of 1919-20, or the Congress of Vienna of 1814 with 
the Paris Conference of 1919, or the Treaty of ?aris 
with the Treaty of Versailles, one is overcome with 
sadness. The men whom we have been accustomed 
to regard * as the mouthpieces^ of the past, the 
sovereigns by divine right, the ministers of absolu- 
tism, the^di^omatists of the old school and the old 
spirit, such as Metternich, reveal themselves to us as 
men encircled with moral nobility and political 
grandeur, compared with those who, a century later, 
declared, in the name of the Entente, Ahat they 
represented democracy and civilisation. What a 
diff^ence there was in their sentiments ! There was 
then no hatred towards the vanquished, from whom 
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all the acts of violence and injustice bad come; no 
unbridled greed, but a firm desire to restore peace 
with justice, an almost anxious solicitude to avoid 
fresh wars and fresh failures. 

Thus, a century later, Europe appears not only 
morally debased, but so far removed from the 
Europe of that time, so far inferior, that one cannot 
conceive how so great a decadence has been possible. 
The new democracies reveal themselves to us as 
greedy, corrupt, and afflicted with external idealism 
and internal greed. As Lloyd George onfce said, 
they look like Bayard Snd act like Shylock, incapable 
of practising any kind of warfare but violence and 
intrigue. Europe has taken a big step backward in 
the path of civilisation, as is shdwn by the fact that, 
while the treaties of 1815 gave Europe a long period 
of civilisation, of order and prosperity, the new treaties 
have overturned all the nations,^ shattered economic 
solidarity, and severed the ‘bonds which centuries of 
common effort had forged. The new treaties, with 
their ever-swelling armies and ever-increasing dis- 
trust, are laying the foundations of a future which 
will be lamentable for the vanquished but no less 
threatening for the victors — unless they learn how to 
turn back from their fatal descent towards the abyss, 
to\he brink of which the theory of violence has led 
them. , 





CIHAPTER II 


THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES AS A METHOD OF 
CONTINUING THE WAR. INDEMNITIES DIS- 
GUISED AS REPARATIONS 

In the course of a few years Europe has become 
to a large extent Balkanised, and every day it shows 
signs of decadencje. 

Europe used to be a living economic unity, and in 
the large States of which it was composed before the 
war production h|id a constant tendency to organise 
itself in the form of large industries. An ever- 
growing exchange knit all countries into a more and 
more compact whole. 

The war destroyed many millions of men and 
enormous quantities of weadth. But an even greater 
amount of wealth has been destroyed by the peace, 
which was conceived in hatred as a method of con- 
tinuing the war and of goading the conquered paoples 
to those forms of disorganisation which bring 
inevitable rttin. The peace, perhaps, will kill more 
men thar^the war. 

The States of Europe have •onsiderably increased 
in number^ The territory of the former Russian 
Empire*is a mass of disordered humanity. Customs 
barriers and monopolies of raw mat^ial are rising 
everywhere, and trade is everywhere in disorder. 
TTie German Empire, once the great driving-power 
of the life of Europe, but now humiliated, controlled, 
and deprived of ill its best resources, is striving 
dci^rately against external disintegrating forces, 
in order tmt it may hold out and live. 
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are now perhaps thirty-five. But it is vety difficult 
to sajr whether Russia is*" really one State, whether 
there are two (Russia and the Ukraine), or whether 
there are even more. There are therefore new 
causes of disintegration among peoples which had 
scarcely been united, and which now tend again to 
disruption. ' • 

The men who were responsible for dragging 
Europe into war believed in good faith that an 
inevitable result of the conflict would be the growth 
of the imperial spirit and the development of 
dynastic sentiments. On the contrary, the three 
greatest monarchies of continental Europe have 
been overthrown, although the monarchies of the 
Hohenzollerns, the Hapsburgs, and the Romanoffs 
were considered firm as granite. The war has 
destroyed the very foundations of every traditional 
power, and not a few of the surviving monarchies 
stand on quicksands. In Great Britain and Italy 
more solid monarchies exist. Their strength and 
their prestige lie in their being profoundly demo- 
cratic, and in their ensifring all the advantages of a 
republican government without the acts of violence 
which, in some republican States, mark the trans- 
fere»ce*of power from one party to another. 

During the war it used to be said’ among the 
western democracies that, after the warf there would 
be a just peace ; and that the war was not between 
peoples, but between governments. The reduction 
of armaments was promised by all. 

On the contrary, when the war was\oficluded, 
fearful conditions were imposed on the vanquished, 
in violation of all the former pledges ; an explosion 
of nationalisms old and new took place, a revival of 
ancient ha^es. Not only were large tracts of 
territory torn from the vanquished, without any 
necessity, and in violation of all principles ^ 
nationality and sflf-determination, but there was 
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also an imposition of impossible conditions and 
enormous, payments, which, as all whose minds are 
not darkened by prejudice and ignorance know, 
cannot possibly be fulfilled. There ate now many 
more men in arms in Europe as a whole, than there 
were before the war. France alone, in spite of her 
financial and* demographic difficulties, maintains, to 
oppose unafraed-men, a standing army which has no 
parallel in size in modern history, and which is con- 
siderably larger than any that Germany had in the 
time of her greatest power and when she was most 
accused of imperialism. 

The fundamental cause of the disorganisation 
with which the whole of Europe is infected lies in 
the stratagem of the reparations. It is therefore 
necessary to deal fully with this matter. 

Among the great States of which the Entente was 
composed there is now no alliance. One continues 
to speak of the alliance and of the Allies, but it is 
merely a verbal expression, for there is no longer an 
alliance, but merely a common interest in the 
application of the treaties. Since the time when 
the Senate of Washington, with profound political 
wisdom, refused to confirm the 't'reaty of Versailles, 
the United States, once the great associates of*the 
Allies, have drawn on one side, and look on as 
spectators ot the European convulsions. Japan, 
which was practically a belligerent neutral, having 
obtained the greatest possible "advantage with the 
minimum of exertion, is waiting for her development 
in Asia, even though she is in economic difficulties. 
Russia has fallen, and the efforts of her former Allies 
have been against her rather than for her. What- 
ever be the issue of events, many yeznf and great 
efforts will be necessary before she can emerge from 
her present condition of poverty and depression ; 
anS that cannot happen tvithout the co-operation of 
Germanv. • » 
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There is no alliance between preat Britain, Frpce, 
and Italy. On the other hand, there is an alliance 
between France and Belgium, which has now become 
a military nation. All the great; victorious countries, 
however, have different designs, and go each their 
own way. 

Even if there is no alliance, there iS, however, a 
common aim, determined by the treaties, and by the 
Treaty of Versailles in particular. 

First of all, the Treaty of Versailles decided that 
the vanquished are solely responsible for the war 
(Art. 231). Germany, therefore, having caused the 
war, is responsible for all the losses and all the 
damage suffered by the allied and, associated Govern- 
ments and their subjects, as a result of the conflict 
forced upon them by the aggression of Germany and 
her Allies. f 

This assertion is a new^ one in the history of 
treaties. It is, above all, ridiculous, in that the 
victor can always find means to make the van- 
quished declare that he^ alone is responsible for the 
war : it has therefore no theoretical value. Its 
sole object is to declare (in Art. 232) that the 
allied ^nd associated Governments recognise that 
Geftnany, in view of the losses defined by the treaty, 
is not in a condition to repair the whole of the losses 
and the whole of the damage. But the allied and 
associated Powers want Germany to pledge herself 
to repair all loss arfd damage caused to their civil 
populations and their property during the war. 
Germany and the vanquished countries must, in a 
general way, answer fot all the damage detailed in 
the first rider to Article 232. 

Let us lHave on one side all discussion as to the 
origin of the war. If the greater part of the 
responsibility for it lies at the door of Germaiiy^ all 
the States are responsible for part of it at least, as 
Lloyd George has acknowledged. It is obvious 
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that, in the Treaty p£ Versailles, the statement of 
moral responsibility (Art. 231) has no historical value, 
but is employed merely to enforce recognition of 
financial obligation (Art. 232). The discussions 
which have taken place in the American Senate, the 
important declarations of Senator Johnson, and the 
extent to which Baruch, without committing any 
indiscretions as to the internal actions of the Paris 
Conference, has written on the subject, all show how 
much the American point of view differed from the 
French, and how the formulas which were adopted 
have been nothing more than the result of a series of 
deliberate artifices. 

I have shown in Peaceless Europe (chapter iii) 
how the whole matter of reparations sprang from the 
fact that, at the request of Clemenceau, the represen- 
tatives of the varigus nations assembled at Paris in 
November 1918 to fix the conditions of the armistice, 
introduced the phrase reparation of damage,’^ to 
cover an indemnity. 

In no declaration of the Entente had reparation 
of damage ever been mentioned. Wilson, in his 
Fourteen Points, had spoken only of the recon- 
struction of the invaded French* territories, of the 
reconstruction of Belgium, and of the restoratioH of 
the occupied''territories of Serbia, Rumania, and 
Montenegro. • 

The phrase, reparation of damage,’’ was inserted 
in the armistice conditions without considering the 
con'sequencg^ in any way, and only because the 
French Government made it a question of public 
opinion and of satisfying popular sentiment. 

The Treaty of Versailles contradicted all previous 
declarations and pledges, declared Germq^ay’s moral 
responsibility, and, in consequence, fixed upon 
reparation for damage done. 

The damage is specified in ten categories. They 
deal not only with the civil population, invaded 
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territories, ill-treatment of prisoners of war, con- 
fiscations and fines in occupied territories, etc., but 
also with the cost of supporting soldiers’ families 
in each of the victorious countries, pensions to war- 
victims and their families, subsidies, etc. It is 
therefore not a matter of ‘Reparation of damage,” 
but a real war-indemnity and", although the for- 
mula about “ reparations ” has helped to establish 
precedents, the idea of an indemnity is so obvious as 
to leave no doubt as to the real nature of Article 232. 

The demand for repayment of pensions and sub- 
sidies to the victims of the war and to soldiers’ 
families constitutes a claim which is unjust and 
contrary to the actual demands of November 2, 1918. 
Furthermore, at least two-third’s of the claims on 
Germany are included in this absurd demand, which 
is contrary to all pledges and to a^ logic, even formal 
logic. 

From the manner in which the treaty was drawn 
up, two facts, which have made the disruption of 
Germany possible, are apparent : 

(i) The indefinite imount of the indemnity. 
The Reparations Commission has, according to the 
treaty, the right to^fix the amount of the reparations. 
The failure to discover any acceptable starting-point 
has placed Germany in the state of' not knowing 
how long it will be before her effofts bring any 
practical results. From this there has resulted that 
state of disruption in which Germany has been de- 
liberately placed. France was twice^ defeated — 
in 1815 and in 1870. On the first occasion, the 
victors demanded 700 millions ; on the second, five 
milliards. The sums, although large, were such as 
could be p|iid with comparative ease. An indemnity 
seven, or even eight times greater, together with 
freedom in her own borders, would have allowed 
Germany to fulfil her obligations ; whereas %he 
indefinite nature of the indemnity, under the guise 
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OT reparations^as deprived Germany of all security 
of production, and has brought about that condition 
of afute crisis which is threatening to smother all her 
energies. 

(2) The existence for an indefinite period of the 
Reparations Commission, and therefore of the army 
of occupatioA on the * Rhine. The Reparations 
Commission is unparalleled in modern history for 
the enormous size, and, in certain aspects, for the 
extravagance of its undertakings. The Commission 
can only be dissolved when Germany has fulfilled 
all the obligations of the treaty ; and, as those 
obligations can never be fulfilled, the Commission 
can therefore never be dissolved. The Commission 
which, unless it decides otherwise, always deliberates 
in secret, is free to adopt all measures which it 
considers opportune. It has executive powers, 
which can be put into operation at once, without 
formality. The Commission has the right to con- 
trol all the administration of Germany. It has the 
right to interfere in every detail of her economic 
'and financial life, and can compel her to maintain 
in force, or to publish, all the laws, regulations, 
and decrees that may be necessary to ensure the 
full execution of the conditions of the treaty 
(Art. 241). 

Actually, therefore, the treaty has aimed not only 
at obtaining indemnities under the guise of repara- 
tions, but has also determined to*place Germany and 
the conquered States in a condition of vassalage 
for an in'flennite number of years. According to 
Poincare’s theory, the military occupation was to 
end with the fulfilment of the treaty. Since that 
fulfilment is never to take place, because it is im- 
possible, it is plain that nothing but the greatest 
Tameness governs relationships with Germany. 

1# all former wars the victors demanded an 
indemnity which was capable of i>eing paid im- 
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mediately or rapidly. It is natural that those who* 
willed the war should be held responsible. For the 
first time in the world’s history indemnities, 
euphemistically termed reparations, have been 
imposed in such a way that they must be paid not 
only by those who, on account of their tender years, 
took no part in the war, but even by those who, 
when war was declared, were still unborn, and 
even by their grandchildren. All this has not only 
thrown Germany and the vanquished nations into 
great disorder, but has paralysed all international 
trade, poisoned all international relationships, shaken 
the foundations of credit, and ruined, if not 
annihilated, all international solidarity. It is this 
subtle invention of reparations that is still poisoning 
the whole life of Europe, and which is throttling 
every form of energy and thr/^atening to involve 
the whole Continent in ruin. 

It will be well, therefore, to pass on to a careful 
examination of this terrible equivocation, which is 
drying up the very springs of the life of Europe, 
and which, unless public opinion is enlightened, and 
unless the United States and Great Britain quickly 
tread the path of reality, threatens to compromise 
the whole world, and to overwheln) and ruin the 
whole of the continent of Europe. 

In my book on Peaceless Europe 1 have already 
dealt at some length with the question of the 
reparations for 'damage. ” I showed how the 
reparations,” by the introduction of jvar-pensions 
and subsidies, are nothing but a war-indemnity, 
more especially becaiise these very expenses con- 
stitute the most burdensome part of the payments. 

I showed^ttoo, how the whole subject was introduced 
into the peace-treaty quite incidentally and almost 
as a matter of condescension. 

In view of all that has been published in RIteia, 
Germany, England, and in France itself, it is hence- 
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Jforward nothing more than insincerity to declare 
that Germany alone is responsible for the war. 
All the belligerents have their share in the respon- 
sibility, and, even if the greater part of it falls on 
. Germany, no country can declare itself free from 
blame. 

One must go back to *the treaties of 1814-15 in 
order to estimate fully the decadence of Europe and 
the extinction of all moral prestige among the 
Entente Powers, which asserted that they were 
fighting for the triumph of right, civilisation, justice, 
and the independence of the peoples. How often 
have we ourselves made those declarations, which 
now seem nothing but a bitter irony ! The victors 
of 1815 did not even accuse imperial France of 
imperialist designs, although they found themselves 
face to face with 2i f^ct. Napoleon, by means of his 
French armies, had put almost all the sovereigns of 
Europe under his yoke, and very few of them escaped 
it. In order to aggrandise the French Empire, 
Germans, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Slavs, etc., had 
been compelled to render assfstance and to take part 
in lengthy wars. Napoleon made kings and princes 
of members of his own family. There was no respect 
for dynasties, tradition, or nationalities. • 

To Germany, vanquished in 1918, nothing more 
was credited than intentions of empire and ex- 
pansion — intentions which, moreover, were and are 
common to not a few of the vict€)rs. Germany had 
not, since 1^0, defeated any nation in war, and had 
not even iflade war on anyone. But she was credited 
with possessing a desire for war and domination. 
The suspicion was justified, not only by the con- 
stitution of the German Government, ^Jbut also 
by the increase in her army and navy ; and, above all, 
the coarse and violent language of the military 
pasi^ and its ill-starred leaders, and by the in- 
fatuated and insolent language, cpmpounded of 
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mysticism and brutality, of William IL But feeling 
towards Germany before the war was a mixture of 
jealousy and admiration. Germany surpassed all 
other nations in every form of practical activity. 
It may be that, in the thirty years that preceded the 
war, she produced more great practical scientists 
than great thinkers, more 'men of action in practical 
affairs than men of liberal opinions calculated to 
raise a people which, in accordance with its 
traditions, continued to obey an inferior form of 
government. Yet she was none the less the country 
which was distinguished above all others in every 
form of vitality and expansiveness, and which all the 
world followed with preoccupied interest. At some 
future date the responsibility of the Germans who 
willed the war will be apparent in all its enormity, 
for Germany had no need of war^ In her marvellous 
expansion in time of peace, she was the pride and the 
strength of Europe, and she contributed more than 
any other country to the progress of industry, 
science, and every kind of activity. 

One cannot attribute imperialistic acts to Germany 
during the last forty years, but only imperialistic 
expressions and ihtentions. She did not dominate 
any European nation, she had annexed no territory, 
she had forced no German prince on to any throne. 
Still less had she invaded other countries, or com- 
pelled the armies of free peoples to struggle and to 
fight for the glory«of Germany. No comparison is 
therefore possible with the Napoleonic domination, 
which did not exist merely in intention, but in fact. 

The actual incident of Serajevo which brought 
about the war — the assassination of Francis 
Ferdinan^, heir to the Austro-Hungarian throne, 
and of his wife, the Archduchess Sophia, by 
representatives of Panserbian secret societies which 
threatened the existence of the Austro-Hungladan 
Empire — if considered from a distance, now that it is 
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possible to discuss it more calmly, ought not to be 
considered as an isolated incident, but as part of a 
movement for the destruction of the monarchy. 
Austria-Hungary’s ultimatum to Serbia was coarse 
and unjust ; but Napoleon, without hesitation, and 
for still less reason, deposed sovereigns and annexed 
States. • 

Now, after the fall of the French Empire, the 
sovereigns who had formerly been vanquished and 
humiliated did not put forward any of tlie unjust 
and impossible claims which the Treaty of Versailles 
has demanded. Neither did they demand indem- 
nities too heavy to be paid quickly. The Germans 
and the other* vanquished nations had paid to 
Napoleon, in contributions, taxes, and expenses for 
the maintenance of French troops, sums of money 
many times greater than that which they after- 
wards demanded as an indemnity. 

At the Congress of Vienna in 1814, not only was 
care taken not to deprive France of any of her 
national resources, but a special Statistical Com- 
mission — a new institution for those times, and one 
which had a special importance — made a valuation 
of the agricultural and industrial situation, the power 
of production, and the vitality and capacity for 
development of each of the new States. 

The European War was made inevitable, sooner 
or later, by the lack of unity between the three 
Empires of Russia, Germany, aitd Austria-Hungary, 
all three q£» which were in the power of a few 
irresponsible individuals ; by the conflict between 
Russia and Austria-Hungary for the hegemony of 
the Balkans ; by the cynicism with which Russia 
exercised corruption and instigated reVblts ; by 
the state of French opinion after 1870 ; by Italy’s 
rash adventure in Libya ; and by Germany’s fatal 
eri^ of aiming at the supremacy of the seas — a 
supremacy which England, quite rightly, could never 
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tolerate, because, as she was an island-state, it 
threatened her very existence. To attribute all the 
responsibility to Germany is a gross breach of good 
faith and a violation of the truth. 

But, as Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles 
declares that Germany alone is responsible in every 
way for the outbreak of war, indemnities have been 
hypocritically disguised as reparation of damage. 

With few exceptions, the leaders of European 
politics are almost entirely ignorant of economics. 
Many errors have received the rights of citizenship 
more through ignorance than through evil intention. 
If the public knew with what levity, with what 
fatuity, with what scepticism the greatest problems 
in the life of nations are so often discussed, they 
would not tolerate for long many of the very great 
blunders which now jeopardise the life of the world. 

Let us now attempt to. summarise the successive 
phases of the reparations question on the basis of the 
official documents : 

(i) As we have already seen, in the declarations of 
the Entente and in Wilson’s Fourteen Points there 
had been no mention of reparations, or of indem- 
nities, but merely of the devastated territories. The 
idea of “ reparation for damage done ” was intro- 
duced deliberately when the preliminaries for the 
armistice were drawn up on November 2, 1918. It 
appears, from official reports of the meetings, that 
the idea was not we*il received at first — and it was not 
possible logically to consider it in the^t^rms of an 
armistice — and that it was inserted at the request 
of Clemenccau, merely out of politeness, without 
considering the consequences. On the fifth of 
NovembAr, however, the Prime Ministers of France, 
Great Britain, and Italy addressed a letter to 
President Wilson, the import of which was tha^he 
words ‘‘ restoration of the devastated territonll^” 
signified repaTiration for all damage caused to the 
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civil population and its property by German 
aggression.” The absurd idea of placing war- 
pensions and subsidies to the families of the soldiers 
of all the victorious countries, to the charge of the 
vanquished, and practically of Germany alone, was 
only thought of much later. 

General elections wefe imminent in France and 
England, and a campaign was then decided upon, 
especially by France (followed afterwards to a large 
extent in Great Britain), to instil into the masses 
of the electors the conviction that the expenses of 
the war should be met by the vanquished. Some 
politicians of encyclopaedic ignorance talked about 
the immense wealth of Germany, and of her almost 
unlimited ability to pay. Lloyd George, who, with 
his great intelligence, had no faith in illusions about 
indemnities, was, in the interests of his party, led 
on to make declarations which favoured the same 
conviction. During the elections in England, Lord 
Cunliffe talked about an annual payment of 
288 milliards of gold marks. When one reflects 
that all the exports of Germany had, in 191 3, reached 
the total of ten milliard marks only, and that, before 
these export figures are reached, large figures 
representing imported raw-materials must also be 
taken into account, one sees what madness and what 
fanaticism overmastered the men who prepared the 
treaties but did not prepare the way of peace, and 
what a tremendous responsibility is theirs in the 
face of civilisation and history. It is plain from the 
official f?^orts that, during the Paris Conference, 
when efforts were being made to discover whether 
the amount of the indemnity could be fixed, the 
English and French Prime Ministers ^rced, as a 
compromise, to adhere to the demana made by 
the American representatives, of an annual payment 
juipfrom eight to ten milliards of gold marks. But, 
at the end of 1919, after the Treaty of Versailles 
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had deprived Germany of almost all her transferable 
wealth, had subjected her to very severe burdens; and 
' had embarrassed all her productive power and her 
exchanges, the French Finance Minister, Klotz,. 
calculated the total amount of* the German indem-, 
nities, as defined by the treaty, at 375 milliards. 
Interest was to accumulate* until 1921#. After that 
year, Germany was to pay her debts by thirty-four 
annual instalments of twenty-five milliards each, of 
which 13,750 millions a year were to go to France ! 

In that immense folly which invaded the victorious 
countries after the war, some of them had the notion 
that, by exaggerating the indemnities, they would 
have a means of holding Germany in firm control, 
of degrading her, and of stifling her. In no other 
way can one explain how it was that, at the close of 
1920, responsible ministers in France seriously 
/ demanded for France alone an indemnity of 218 
J milliards from the Reparations Commission — 141 
milliards for damage done, and 77 milliards for 
pensions. The French statisticians estimated the 
total wealth of France, iti all kinds, before the war, 
at not more than 250 milliards ; and the devastated 
areas of France are but a small part of her whole 
territory ! 

But at the Paris Conference reason had no place ; 
a simple plan of violence was adopted. I have 
already mentioned the sophisms which were em- 
ployed during the, Conference. ‘‘It does not 
matter,” it was said, “ how much Germany can 
pay ; it is sufficient to know how mucf'*?he must 
pay. The necessity of Ijer paying is absolute ; her 
capability of paying is of importance only to enable 
the numbei^of annual payments to be fixed. She can 
have thirty years, or more if necessary. We need not 
consider how much Germany is producing now, but 
how much she can produce under the stimulus 
military occupation. Her power of developing her 
40 
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technical organisation is unlimited, and the cal- 
culations of the economists are wide of the mark. 
As no one can foresee what Germany will produce 
in thirty or forty years, it is better to consider the 
indemnity from the point of view of her future 
development. Germany must not be allowed to 
debate the matter.’’ Finally, as they used to say 
at Paris at that time, “ elle ou nous ; if Germany does 
not pay, the Allies must pay, and it is better to secure 
oneself against danger in the future.” I have heard 
all these fatuous remarks fall from the lips even of 
responsible men, and in moments of grave decision. 

How was it possible to arrive at a logical solution, 
when the bases of their reasoning were so rotten, and 
when the masses were being made to believe that 
the finances would be restored, and the taxes 
lessened ; that the^ war-debts, or at least a great 
part of them, would be paid, and raw materials 
obtained, merely by "means of the German 
indemnity ? 

(2) While these enormous demands for in- 
demnities were being proclaimed, Germany was 
being stripped of all her wealth which it was possible 
to transfer ; her economic unity wis being destroyed, 
her vast economic organisation was being shattered, 
her productive poy^er dislocated. As a result of the 
treaty, Germany has lost all her colonies, all her 
merchant fleets, all her foreign economic organisa- 
tion, her best agricultural and ^nineral lands, and 
her raw materials which were essential to the iron 
and steel ^rade, of which she held the primacy. 
She has been compelled to endure control of every 
kind, to hand over, when she herself was in need of 
them, enormous quantities of rolling-stock^jof cattle, 
and of Ikiished articles. She has been compelled to 
endure an army of occupation, composed of white 
m^ of brown men, and of black men, and which has 
cost more than any other army in the world. At a 
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time when demands for indemnities were at their 
highest, the most paradoxical situation was being 
produced. 

As a result of the war, Great Britain is creditor to 
France to the extent of 557 millions sterling, to the 
extent of 476 millions to Italy, 561 millions to 
Russia, 94 millions to Belgium, 2fc millions to 
Serbia, and 66 millions to Portugal, Rumania, 
Greece, and other Allied States. 

The United States of America, through the same 
cause, are creditors to the extent of 4,277 million 
dollars to Great Britain, 2,977 millions to France, 
1,648 millions to Italy, 349 millions to Belgium, 
187 millions to Russia, 61 millions to Czecho- 
slovakia, 26 millions to Serbia, 25 millions to 
Rumania, and 15 millions to Greece. 

The exchanges and the mojietary situation of 
France benefited during, the war by the enormous 
expenditure of the British and American armies. 
As a result of the war, she received enormous quanti- 
ties of coal, rich territories, and great mineral wealth, 
besides four-fifths of the productions of the German 
iron-mines ; and new and large colonies were added 
to her colonial empire, making it the most important 
in the world ; and she came out of the war with a 
merchant-fleet larger than that, with which she 
had entered it. 

Italy acquired through the war only a few poor 
territories, owing to the fact that even the fortunes 
of such cities as Trieste were seriously cjjmpromised, 
after the fall of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, by 
the lack of a real hintOxdand. 

Now, France and Italy find it impossible to 
pay, notionly their debts, but even the interest 
on their debts. Great Britain has almost as many 
debts as credits. She is the sole country of Europe 
that, since the war, has shown a real grasp oihjjier 
financial situation. She has preferred an acute 
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industrial crisis and unemployment, rather than 
the bad money and the disorder in national 
finances which characterise the national balance- 
sheet of Italy, and still more that of France. 

For Italy and France to pay, not the capital of 
their debts, but even the interest on it, would bring 
about the complete collapse of the lira and the 
franc. 

Even the least experienced people can easily 
understand how absurd and immoral it is for the 
victorious countries to demand the payment of large 
indemnities by Germany unless they show that they 
can pay their own debts. It is impossible, without 
losing all reput^tii>n for probity, to be at the same 
time bad debtors and harsh and exacting creditors. 

If the German indemnity, camouflaged under the 
name of reparations, were anything but a method 
of strangling Germany, joi drying up the springs of 
her prosperity, and of vivisecting the German 
Empire, the absurd demands would have been 
abandoned by now, and a way would have been 
found of adjusting the debts and credits of the 
various countries, and of arriving quickly at a 
complete liquidation, which would allow the 
occupation of the Rhine to be removed, leaving 
Germany freedom of movement. But facts are 
valueless when politicians, swayed by hatred and 
misled by a lying Press (which is dangerous by its 
very ignorance), do nothing bflt misinterpret daily 
every cle^ vision of reality and every honest con- 
ception of social life. 

(3) The Treaty of Versailles left unsolved the 
questions of the total amount of the German in- 
demnity, the calculation of which was to bfe entrusted 
to the Reparations Commission (Art. 233) ; and the 
division among the allied Governments of the pay- 
jllfnts to be made by Germany. This opened a 
long series of further negotiations, which can be 
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divided into two periods. In the first period, 
which extended as far as May 1921, the governments 
tried to take the place of the Reparations Com- 
mission in fixing the amount to be paid by Germany^ 
and the method of paying it. In the second period, 
the work was again entrusted to the Reparations 
Commission, composed generally of people who were 
not responsible politically, whose authority was 
slight, and whose ability was in inverse proportion 
to the enormous salaries which they received. In 
accordance with the Treaty of Versailles, the Re- 
parations Commission, which has sovereign powers, 
and which can even modify the laws of Ger- 
many, is composed of people wl\o are responsible, 
for any act of omission in the discharge of their 
duties, only to the Government which has appointed 
them ; and none of the allied Governments assumes 
responsibility for any other Government. 

When the first madness had passed, when people 
began to see the ridiculousness of demands of 200 
or 300 milliard gold marks, and when, at the Paris 
Conference, an offer by Germany of 100 milliard 
gold marks had been dismissed as too small (and 
this, too, was an absurd proposal), then reason began 
to reign. The victorious States, foreseeing a pro- 
portional reduction of their . demands, had 
exaggerated them. France had demanded, without 
ceremony, more than the total amount of her own 
national income, according to the calculations of her 
most optimistic economists ! ^ 

At the Conference of London (March 1920), in 
which Lloyd George, Millerand, and I took part, 
the conflict between the two tendencies was 
apparent ;i but the idea of the forfait was brought 
forward, and the allied Powers agreed that they 
would no longer take the actual extent of the damage 
(including war-pensions and subsidies) as the 
of the reparations, but Germany’s economic capa- 
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bilities. This tendency was accentuated at San* 
Remo (April 1920), and at that conference (over 
which I had the honour to preside), although 
no agreement was reached between the Anglo- 
Italian scheme favouring the forfait^ and the con- 
trary French scheme, it was decided to discuss the 
matter with g:he German delegates, and the Con- 
ference of Spa was arranged. San Remo marks 
perhaps the first attempt to discuss the reparations 
problem more seriously. 

(4) The conference at Spa was preceded by the 
Hythe Conference, at which the French Government 
on the whole acquiesced in the idea of the forfait^ 
on the principle of a minimum yearly payment, 
which was to be* increased side by side with the 
economic improvement of Germany. 

At the conference which followed at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer (June 1920), the project of basing payments 
on the forfait was agreed upon by the Allies more 
definitely. Commencing with May i, 1921, Ger- 
many was to pay five milliard gold marks a year for 
forty-two years, plus an additional three milliards 
a year for the five years commencing May i, 1926, 
with the further addition of foifr milliards for each 
of the remaining years. Germany was offered the 
opportunity of contracting loans under the most 
humiliating conditions and forms, viz. by depositing 
German bonds with the Reparations Commission. 
It was decided, in the main, t# treat Germany not 
much better than Turkey. France and England 
publishedHiheir agreement of December 15, 1919, by 
which they shared 80 per© cent, of the German 
reparations between themselves, in the ratio of eleven 
to five. The announcement aroused tiae keciiest 
opposition among all the other Allies. 

rreceded by an assembly at Brussels, the Confer- 
ence of Spa took place in July 1920, and there the 
representatives of Germany and of .the Entente met 
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for the first time. The Germans put forward 
proposals which were quite reasonable, and which 
were based on facts ; but they were put on one side. 
On account of the attitude of France, and the 
uncertain conduct of Italy, ' which, after 1921, 
always followed an irresolute policy, no progress was 
made. The three principles of the Boulogne project 
were crystallised — payment by annual instalments, 
opportunity for Germany to pay in advance, and 
opportunity for her to contract loans on the terms 
established. Germany signed the coal-protocol, by 
virtue of which the various allied States secured the 
supply of German coal at the rate of five gold marks 
per ton, the transaction bein^ Ciredited to the 
twenty gold milliards which were to be paid 
eventually in kind, in accordance with Article 235 
of the Treaty of Versailles. The proportions in 
which the total reparatioi^s were to be divided among 
the Allies were fixed at 52 per cent, to France, who 
was to be debited with the value of the Saar mines ; 
22 per cent to Great Britain, plus the privilege of 
being debited with the value of the German Navy, 
allotted to her at the price it would fetch in the 
English market, fr6m British subjects only ; 10 per 
cent, to Italy, plus 25 per cent, of .the Austrian, 
Bulgarian, and Hungarian reparations — almost equal 
in value to that of the gold in the moon — together 
with the joint guarantee of Germany, with 
exemption from cash-payments for the Austrian 
Navy which had been surrendered to her, for the 
goods to be handed over with the annexed territories, 
and for the tax which was to cover the cost of libe- 
rating those territories ; 8 per cent, to Belgium 
plm- the 4)riority of payment of two and a half 
milliard francs ; 75 per cent, to Japan ,* 75 per 
cent, to Portugal ; and 6*5 per cent, to the other 
Allies, of which amount 5 per cent, was by a suba^ 
quent agreement, on June 20, 1921, allotted to 
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Jugoslavia. At the Spa Conference no attempt was 
made to discuss seriously the fundamental problem 
of the total amount of the reparations. No one 
would listen to Germany’s demands, or give the ap- 
pearance of yielding bn any fundamental question. 

In France Poincare carried on a violent campaign 
against all mootings of the Allies. His theme was 
was that at every meeting the question of reparations 
was compromised ; that it ought not to be 
mentioned, or at least to be mentioned as little as 
possible ; and that the Reparations Commission 
alone should deal with the matter in each case. 

Meetings of experts held at Brussels towards the 
end of 1920 produced no result, or at least their 
proposals received no practical support. The 
experts, starting with the figures agreed upon at 
Boulogne (for th^ reason that they were not 
authorised to provide ^ ^y others), made the 
following proposals. Germany was to pay from 
1921 to 1926 an average indemnity of three milliard 
gold marks ; but that indemnity was to be 
apportioned in such a way as to allow less than the 
average to be paid in the first two years and more 
than the average in the last two, '\^ithout defining in 
any way the payments that were to be made at the 
end of those five. years. Part of the amount was 
to be paid in goods, not in money. The annual 
cost of the armies of occupation was not to exceed 
240 million gold marks, and thi> sum was not to be 
added to the annual German payments, but to 
constitute a first mortgage on them. The Allies 
were to abandon the claim ^that Germany should 
build steamships for them, and to abandon all 
demands for the delivery of a certain 
ships already existing in Germany. Germany, for 
her part, was to regulate her finances and her 
bj^get, and to allow the Allies to control her 
customs in case of non-fulfilment of iier obligations. 
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These proposals were not put into practice. Mean- 
while, moreover, a growing discord was apparent 
between the British and French points of view. 
Britain favoured a just indemnity, which would 
allow Germany to live and to recover her productive 
power. France wanted the treaty to be applied in 
its entirety, so as to depress and dismember Germany. 
Italy, as I have already stated, had no decided course 
after June 1920, but maintained an uncertain 
attitude, with the strange’ idea of representing (as 
she did also in the Upper Silesian question) a 
middle course between the English and French 
positions — an absurd and undignified line of conduct 
to follow, because, in a matter such as this, there 
can be no alternatives but those" of destruction and 
reconstruction. 

The proposals of the Brussels experts therefore 
were not put into operation, and the conference at 
Paris in January 1921 confined itself (under the 
pressure of industrial interests) to excluding the idea 
of sanctioning payments in kind to any large extent, 
and modified the Boulogne programme by estab- 
lishing forty-two fixed annual payments rising from 
two to six milliarcfe of gold marks each, together with 
forty-two annual payments equal to twelve per cent, 
of the value of the German exports, payable in gold. 
The project of depositing German securities as a 
pledge was abandoned, and it was proposed to issue 
Treasury-bonds to liquidate the debt. 

As the German Government did not accept an 
invitation to London, the allied Governments, on 
January 3, 1921, sen<: the ultimatum which was 
followed by the occupation of three Westphalian 
efritrs on^the right bank of the Rhine, and by the 
laying down of a customs-line along the Rhine, 
between the occupied territories and the rest of 
Germany. 

The allied Governments, considering, therefoit, 
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that every attempt at forfait had failed, handed 
back to the Reparations Commission the burden of 
fixing the manner in which the payments were to be 
made. 

The occupation of the Rhine-cities was at the same 
time a useless violation of, and an act contrary to, the 
treaty, and to% the very pact of the League of 
Nations. The French Government has maintained 
in reality that, as Germany possesses transmissible 
wealth, and has deliberately put herself in a state 
of being unable to make reparations, every Ally has 
the right to invade and plunder German territory, 
without being held to have committed an act of 
war thereby. Bi4t,^as all the Allies co-operated in 
disarming Germany, and in making it impossible 
for her to offer any resistance, this claim, which is 
contrary to the treaty and to all international rules, 
places Germany complcte^Jn the power of France. 

The ultimatum of London on April 3, 1921, was 
consequently a useless act of violence, and the 
occupation of Duidort, Ruhrort, and Diisseldorf on 
the right bank of the Rhine was a piece of mal- 
treatment, as unreasonable as pernicious, and 
contrary to the very Treaty of Versailles. 

(5) Thus, after March 1921, the reparations 
question entered on a new phase. 

The German Government, desirous of coming to 
an agreement, put forward, on April 24, 1921, some 
counter-proposals, through tha> medium of the 
United States Government. These proposals de- 
clared that Germany was striving to offer a sum 
which, in the opinion of her men who were most 
competent to judge, represented the utmost limit 
that her economic resources could suppctft ; 
that she was therefore ready to acknowledge, as 
regarded reparations, a total debt of fifty milliards in 
g#, which she offered to raise by every means in her 
power. She declared herself ready to let the 
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interested Powers have the benefit of the eventual 
improvement in the economic and financial situation, 
consented to let the amount of the payments remain 
variable, and declaredlier willingness to assist in the 
reconstruction of the devastated areas with all her 
power. She further asserted her readiness to provide 
any material to the States concerneci, and to render 
them any other service that might be possible, on a 
purely commercial basis. 

Besides offering a milliard in gold, Germany 
declared herself ready, if the United States and the 
Allies wished it, to assume part of the debts due to 
America, but always if it were within the bounds of 
her economic capacity. Declaring herself ready to 
give every guarantee, Germany asserted that which 
is a fundamental truth — that her proposals could be 
realised only if the system of .penalising her were 
abandoned, if the rate of production did not diminish, 
and if the German nation were admitted again into 
world-wide commerce and set free from all unpro- 
ductive expenditure. Declaring itself always ready 
to receive all reasonable proposals, the German 
Government affirmed its conviction that the peace 
and well-being oi the world depended on a rapid, 
just, and honest solution of the reparations problem. 

The Reparations Commission, in May 1921, 
presented the following scheme of payment. The 
total amount of 132 milliards of gold marks was now 
represented by thrive scries of securities — A, B, and 
C — which the Commission reserved the right 
of accepting, according to Germany’s increasing 
solvency. The securities were to carry an interest 
of five per cent., with a charge of one per cent, on 
sinking fund. Germany was to pay an annual 
fixed sum of 2 milliards, plus the equivalent of 25 
per cent, of her exports ; and a special Guarantees 
Committee w^as created to collect tWs amount. 'Itte 
Conference of*. London of May 1921 accepted Hie 
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proposals of the Reparations Commission, and on 
May 5 issued a second ultimatum to Germany. In 
this document Germany was threatened with serious 
coercion by the allied forces to the Rhine, including 
the occupation of the basin of the Ruhr. Germany 
could therefore only accept the scheme of payment, 
although she kjiew it to be absurd. 

When Germany, by enormous sacrifices, had 
disbursed a milliard gold marks, the first Financial 
Conference met at Paris (August 1921) to share out 
the money. England received the greater part of it, 
to repay the cost of the occupation up to May i, 
1921 ; the rest was paid over to Belgium, which had 
been conceded ^hc right of prior payment. The 
Reparations Comihission was authorised to issue 
securities of series C for the Austrian, Bulgarian, and 
Hungarian reparations, for the payment of which 
Germany was jointly responsible. It was agreed 
that the price of the cod delivered by Germany 
should be based on the price of coal in the German 
home-markets, and not on its price in the world’s 
markets. These agreements, signed ad referendum 
by the Minister Doumer, were not confirmed by the 
French Government. • 

Under the pressure of these difficulties therefore, 
and while the Reparations Commission, whether 
directly or by means of the Guarantees Committee, 
was every day disorganising the economic life of 
Germany, the German Governruent declared that it 
was not in a position to fulfil its pledges for the year 
1922, and asked for a moratorium. 

After a series of uncertainties and mistakes, the 
Conference of Cannes met, at Lloyd George’s re- 
quest, in January 1922. The idea of bringyig dkmX 
European solidarity, and of putting an end to the 
rule of violence had already been implied in the 
e^nomic manifesto issued from London in March 
1 910, in which Lloyd George’s ideas, and mine were 
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rc-echoed. Those ideas were more strongly brought 
out at the Conference of San Remo (April 1920), 
which brought about the Spa Conference. But, 
after the spring of 1920, Italy had been disturbed by 
forces which drew her from the right path ; and her 
action, which was deplorable in the question of 
Upper Silesia, had been always uncertain. There 
is no reasonable person in Italy who places the least 
reliance on the German indemnity ; nor is anyone 
disposed to maintain openly* that Germany must 
be degraded and stifled. As Italy stands in need of 
commercial exchanges and must send a large 
number of men to other lands, no other country 
suffers more than she from the ^present state of 
uncertainty in Europe, or from the present Balkanisa- 
tion of the Continent which is vitiating every form of 
economic energy. 

(6) The Conference qf Cannes (January 1922), 
disturbed by a French ministerial crisis, was not able 
to produce any satisfactory results. It was decided 
to limit the German moratorium to the year 1922 
only, during which Germany will pay 720 million 
gold marks in cash, and 1,450 millions in kind. 
Germany was to pay over her customs-duties in 
gold, to limit the prepayments of the Reichsbank 
and the issuing of bank-notes, and to furnish wdthin 
six weeks serious guarantees of fiscal and financial 
reforms calculated to raise her income. The 
apportioning of thcvxGerman payments between the 
various States of the Entente was settled, and rules 
were laid dowm for their consignment. But the 
Cannes agreements remained as mere proposals, on 
account of the unexpected withdrawal of the 
Fgmch 4<^legation, followed by the ministerial crisis 
which brought about Briand’s resignation. The 
Reparations Commission therefore pursued its work 
alone, and, onj January 13, 1922, decided :tO;^grant 
Germany a provisional moratorium for the paymeius 
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due on January 15 and February 15, on condition 
that Germany should pay thirty-one million gold 
marks for every period of ten days commencing with 
January 16 ; and that she should present, within a 
fortnight, a scheme of financial reforms and a 
programme of payments for the year 1922. The 
scheme and th^ programme were submitted to the 
Reparations Commission by the German Govern- 
ment on January 28, 1922. 

At the Paris Conference of March 1922 the results 
of the Conference of Cannes were definitely 
approved, and the determining of the moratorium 
was left to the Reparations Commission. The 
amount which Qermany was to pay to France, 
Belgium, and Engfand during the year commencing 
with May i, 1922, was fixed at 200 million gold 
marks. Modifications were made in the conditions 
governing the apportioriro^nt between the Allies 
agreed upon at Cannes, those governing payments in 
kind, and those concerning the application of the 
Franco-German agreement at Wiesbaden. Other 
rules were laid down relative to the price of coal 
and to the method of payment in goods. The 
maximum of the reparations to Be paid by Austria 
and Hungary was fixed, with consummate lack of 
intelligence and with wonderful ignorance, at six 
milliard gold marks, not including in this sum the 
goods already transferred from those two States to 
the victors. Bulgaria’s indemnity, pursuant to the 
Treaty of Neuilly, was fixed at two and a half mil- 
liards of gold marks. 

In accordance with the decisions of the second 
Financial Conference of Paris, a Note was addressed 
on March 21, by the Reparations Commission t^Tflie 
German Government, in reply to the communication 
of January 28. It granted a moratorium of thej^pay- 
m^nts laid down by the Conference of Cannes (720 
million gold marks in cash and 1,450 millions in 
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kind, during the year 1922). It challenged the 
German Government to prove, by May 31, its ability 
and its willingness to give satisfaction, under pain 
of returning to the payments notified in the 
ultimatum of May 5, 1921, and of successive 
exactions of penalties, after a fortnight, in case of 
non-fulfilment. In the same Note ^he Reparations 
Commission put before the German Government 
suggestions for a long series of measures and 
financial reforms which #t could adopt in order to 
place itself in a position of being able to pay the 
reparations. It is sufficient to read that Note lin 
order to see to what pass stupidity and ignorance can 
go, when they join forces with^XCiistrust. In the 
advice, or rather orders, given to the German 
Government, we find not only that of imposing a 
large number of fresh taxes, but also that of increasing 
the revenue during 1922-3 by at least sixty milliard 
marks in paper currency. The Commission, in 
order to accelerate the collapse of the mark, 
suggested, in addition to such a large increase in 
the revenue, that a system should be adopted by 
which the amount of each tax should increase 
automatically, in proportion to the continued decline 
in the value of money. The Note laid down a whole 
series of checks which were to be exercised by the 
Guarantees Committee, which was to supervise the 
raising of all the taxes. It further suggested large 
economies in all kii.ds of expenditure (especially in 
civil service), the abolition of local taxes, and, in 
general, the suspension of all public works which did 
not correspond to an u!gent need. It suggested also a 
series of measures which put the whole of Germany 
ilfukpeadence on the Committee of Control, ana 
therefore on the Reparations Commission itself. 

The reply of the German Chancellor, Wirth, on 
April 7, 1921, gave probf of the best intentions, 
showed how difficult the fall of the mark made life in 
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Germany. The condition of Germany, he said, was 
extremely difficult, owing to the fact that the price 
of the principal articles of food had been multiplied 
sixty or seventy times, that the mark would, by 
summer, have probably lost all value as a medium 
of foreign exchange, and that it was impossible to 
obtain foreign goods. He proposed that, instead of 
the application of violent methods, the various 
questions should be examined by a number of 
experts, under the direction of the Reparations 
Commission itself. He asked only that the experts 
should not belong to the interested States alone. 
The Reparations Commission, however, took no 
notice of all the facts and all the documents set out 
in the German Note. The claim for payments in 
gold meant the collapse of the exchange ; and the 
demand for the raising of sixty millions by new 
taxes, in addition* to those contemplated in the 
compromise approved by the Reichstag (which 
already represented the greatest possible amount) 
was quite absurd. With regard to the control 
contemplated by the Reparations Commission, the 
German Government could not declare its assent to 
any control that would be incompatible with the 
independence of Germany in financial matters. The 
German Government was ready, declared the 
Chancellor, to give the Reparations Commission all 
the information that might be necessary with regard 
to Germany’s financial situayon and resources; 
but no Government could surrender to the foreigner 
a decisive voice in the formation and application of 
the laws or any of their detail. 

The Reparations Commission replied with a 
Note (April 13, 1922) which surpasses its med5j;;^afor 
in cynicism and incompetence. The Commission 
affirmed the necessity of a substantial and immediate 
increase in taxation, over and above that of the 
fiscal compromise, and declared tljat this was im- 
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portant and indispensable in the interests of Germany 
herself. With regard to Germany’s assertion that, 
in the condition of her exchanges, she could not make 
any payment in gold, except by means of a foreign 
debt, the Commission replied that, in order to do 
this, it was necessary for Germany to have a clean 
balance-sheet — a state of affairs in which, by the 
way, the victorious countries of the^ Continent are 
very far from being. The Commission declared, 
however, with the greatest nonchalance, that it was 
willing to contribute to the improvement of 
Germany’s economic and financial position. 

(7) Thus the Genoa Conference, hindered and 
obstructed in every possible way, was at length 
convened in April 1922. In accordance with the 
resolutions adopted at Cannes on January 6, 1922, 
the allied Powers declared their unanimous opinion 
that a conference should be summoned, to which all 
the European Powers, in'cluding the vanquished 
countries and Russia, should be invited to send 
representatives. The conference was to be an urgent 
and exceptional step towards the reconstruction of 
Central and Eastern Europe. The allied Powers 
agreed in regarding as indispensable the resumption 
of international commerce and the development of 
the resources of all countries. They asserted that a 
common effort is necessary by all the more powerful 
States to restore the European system to its vitality, 
which is now paralysed. The allied Powers laid 
down, and formulated at Cannes, certain principles 
or conditions indispensable to the putting forth of an 
effective effort. The /agenda of the Genoa Con- 
ference contained six items : (i) The resolution 
adapted at the Conference of Cannes on January 
6, 1922, in which were set forth the principles which 
were to govern the decisions which the Conference 
would take ; (2) an examination of the means of 
applying the principles contained in the resolution 
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approved at Cannes hy the Supreme Council on 
January 6, 1922 ; (3) the establishment of European 
peace on a firm basis. This item, of an essentially 
political nature, referred to the sixth item of the 
Cannes resolution, which asserted that all countries 
ought to pledge themselves to abstain from every 
act of aggression against their neighbours,’’ which 
was in its turn drawn from Article 10 of the covenant 
of the League of Nations. It therefore provided 
the opportunity for introducing various proposals 
of a political nature, pacts of guarantee, etc. ; (4) 
conditions essential to the restoration of confi- 
dence without prejudicing the existing treaties. This 
limitation, without prejudicing the existing 
treaties,” was added at the request of the French 
delegates, who foresaw that the reparations pro- 
gramme might be^ brought into discussion ; (5) 

financial questions — circulations, central banks and 
banks of issue ; public finances in connection with 
the work of reconstruction ; exchanges, and the 
organisation of the public and private debt ; (6) 
questions of economics and commerce, such as faci- 
lities and guarantees for import and export trade ; 
local and juridical guarantees for'the resumption of 
commerce ; protection of industrial, literary, and 
artistic property ; .consular statutes ; the admission 
and status of foreigners in connection with the 
development of business ; and technical assistance 
in the work of industrial reconstruction. 

In order that the States composing the Entente 
might be able to meet in harmony at Genoa, it was 
necessary at Cannes to curtail the programme and 
to be silent about reparations. Three great 
questions now overawe the life of Europetii^irst, 
how to bring about a recovery of the exchanges, 
given the absurd system of the reparations, which 
paralyses the life of the vanquished countries, causes 
continued and growing hatred, and disorganises the 
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production and the exchanges of the whole of 
Europe ; secondly, how to rehabilitate Russia, 
ruined by the war and Bolshevist rule ; thirdly, how 
to terminate the absurd system of violence, created 
by a peace of violence, in consequence of which 
Europe has at the present time more men under 
arms than before the war, and is sharply divided 
between victors and vanquished. Tne former, not 
being successful in putting their finances in order, 
or in paying their debts, are claiming enormous 
indemnities from the vanquished, from whom they 
have already taken all their transferable wealth, and 
on whom they have inflicted the greatest disorder 
by every kind of violence. Adr^tting, therefore, 
that the Genoa Conference was not to discuss 
reparations, it followed, as a consequence, that it 
was not to discuss the only thyig that matters to 
Europe, and that concerns^ its very existence. The 
representatives of all the countries assembled at 
Genoa, with the exception of those most blinded by 
hatred and by theories of violence, felt that no work 
essential to reconstruction is possible except by 
reconsidering the peace-treaties, which, conceived 
in error, and in violation of the principles which the 
Entente had proclaimed, can lead only to ruin. 
Notwithstanding this, the Genoa Conference has 
had a very beneficial effect, because the first words of 
peace were uttered, and fell on fertile soil, and be- 
cause, for the first <ime, former enemies gathered 
round one table to discuss the common danger. 
Further, the Conference has had the effect of clearing 
the air, because it has •brought face to face the two 
tendencies which now confront each other in 
Eurap«^ Great Britain and Italy, not without 
some hesitation, which was made necessary by the 
gravity of the situation, have demonstrated to the 
world their keen desird to co-operate in a policy of 
peace. Positive acts are without doubt the oidjr 
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things which have a real value in politics ; but 
nothing conduces so much to positive acts as the 
manifestation of attitudes, the production of 
tendencies, and the formation of the right state of 
mind. Great Britain and Italy have already the 
state of mind that leads to peace. 

The Germaji delegates tried several times to turn 
the discussion towards the reparations question, 
finding an excuse in the complication created by the 
treaty between Germany and the Soviet Republic. 
But, notwithstanding the favourable attitude of 
England and Italy, which aimed at partially 
balancing the German reparations with the Allies’ 
debts to the United States, nothing was done but to 
refer all discussion to the Reparations Commission, 
which, assisted throughout by representatives of 
big European and American banks, at once opened 
fresh negotiations at Pati& (May 1922), with a view 
to securing a loan for Germany. But, as all loans 
had been made impossible by the condition in which 
the vanquished countries had been placed, the 
Reparations Commission proceeded against Germany 
along the path of controls, which, through the agency 
of the special committee, had, at the end of July 
1922, assumed the most humiliating and em- 
barrassing form. • 

The Conference of London of July 1922 produced 
no concrete results either ; but it showed more and 
more an inclination to consider the problem of the 
reparations of the defeated States in relation to the 
debts of the victorious countries of Europe. 

At the present time matters proceed almost 
haphazard, amidst requests for a moratorium from 
Germany, and contradictory Notes from thsiftepafa- 
tions Commission. France, not wishing to assume 
the responsibility for fresh acts of violence, leaves 
Belgium to assert her claims^or priority of payment 
and to become in some wa^ the responsible party. 
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This, in broad outKne, is the story of the 
reparations question, which is the fundamental 
difficulty underlying the economic life of the world. 
Born in equivocation, engendered by violence, and 
conceived in opposition to all compacts and pledges, 
the reparations question represents the ruin of 
Germany, the destruction of the woi^Id’s commerce, 
and the most formidable blunder that has ever 
menaced the existence of civilisation in modern 
times. 

I have shown exhaustively how, from the technical 
and financial points of view, the reparations are not 
merely a blunder, but the most absurd blunder that 
could be imagined. 

The wealth of nations is a subject which I studied 
for many years before the war, and on which I have 
written books. I have been disgusted with the 
mingled cynicism and. jgnorance with which 
politicians, and even the so-called experts of some 
countries, have spoken on the matter. I can 
conscientiously say that most of them were lacking 
in the elements of common sense. 

Austria, Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria cannot 
pay any indemnit))', and at least the first three of 
them need urgent help. Unless the indemnities 
are to be used as a means of suffocation, Germany 
should be asked no more than to take over the amount 
owed by the victorious countries of the Entente to 
England and America, and should be granted a 
moratorium of a few years ; not more than twenty 
or twenty-five million tons of coal for ten years 
should be demanded^; the absurd cession in 
perpetuity of the Saar mines should be renounced — 
a^ces9iiiia» which, unless it is an attempt to deprive 
the Saar of its German nationality by violence, is as 
illogical as it is useless ; and the whole of Upper 
Silesia should be abanddned to Germany. 

Germany, having surrendered all her transferable 
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property, her mercantile marine, her colonies, her 
crests, and her foreign commercial organisation, 
found herself, immediately after the war and a long 
period of famine caused by the blockade, in an ex- 
tremely grave condition. When speaking of the 
vanquished peoples, it should be remembered that 
they, too, had ^eir loss of human life, just as had the 
victors, and to a greater degree. No country, 
perhaps, had relatively more deaths than Hungary. 
Germany had as many as, or more than France, even 
taking into account their relative populations. 
Germany had 1,800,000 kille d, and has in addition 
a million disabled men, whose working capacity is 
nil, or is greatly impaired. However poorly, she 
too must provide for her war-widows and orphans. 
Nothing, therefore, is more paradoxical, and at the 
same time more unjjast and absurd, than the idea of 
the indemnity, disguised afterwards in the form of 
reparation for damage, and by which Germany, in 
addition to finding her own war-pensions, was to 
provide the whole cost of subsidies during the war, 
and of indemnities and pensions after the war, to 
all the victorious countries, some of which have, 
indeed, been very liberal in their allowances. 

Even before the unjust decision in the case of 
Upper Silesia, immjediately after the treaty Germany 
had lost 15*5 per cent, of her population, as a result 
of the division, almost at random, of the German 
territory. She had lost 15 pe# cent, of her most 
fertile agricultural lands, and enormous numbers of 
cattle. She had lost more than four-fifths of her 
iron-ore, and almost as much of her zinc. She had 
lost a large part of her coal-mines, and was compelled 
to supply a considerable quantity of coal in jnkMtion. 
Germany owed her immense development and her 
. remarkable wealth before the war less to natural 
conditions than to her dogged perseverance and her 
wise organisation. When all her productive power 
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was disorganised, and her most indispensable raw 
materials taken from her in varjdng degrees, the 
wealth of Germany should have received a mortal 
(blow. The superb and tenacious effort by which 
:1 vanquished Germany avoided immediate and com- 
|iplete destruction will always remain a wonderful 
1 'phenomenon. ^ 

The reparations^ of which we have already traced 
the history, became a real indemnity on the day when 
the cost of war-subsidies and pensions was introduced. 
Up to the present time, indemnities have always been 
limited by the victors to a sum which, as we have said, 
was paid in a few months, by means of an effort by 
the State and by private economy ; thus France 
was able to pay seven hundred millions in 1815, and 
five milliards in 1870. If a tolerable and reasonable 
indemnity had been demanded Jfrom Germany, she 
would have been able to pay it, even after all her 
losses. If the freedom of her territory had been 
granted her, she would have been equally able to pay 
the indemnity by raising a foreign loan. If Germany 
had been left free to resume her economic activity, 
everyone, being convinced of the soundness of the 
loan, would have lent money to her. On the con- 
trary, on every occasion an absurd sum was demanded. 
In all the initial demands of the victors, there was no 
real and exact valuation of the amount of the 
damage, but only an estimate of the debts to the 
greatest possible ectent, in order that, in the 
reductions which would follow, each victor-state 
might receive a favourable share of the diminished 
total. Moreover, in sfddition to the enormous size 
of the demands, the prevalent idea was that of 
dividkiy^the debts into a series of annual payments. 
Within thirty or forty years Germany was to pay 
each year so many milliard gold marks (at first even 
twenty-five or twent/-eight milliards were men- 
tioned), and to supply a large quantity of goods. It 
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was therefore no longer an indemnity, but a servile 
tribute, which the victors, loaded with arms, would 
impose on the unarmed vanquished, at the same time 
occupying their territory and controlling their life. 
Practically, then, Germany would remain in 
servitude for at least forty years, fettered in her laws 
and fettered in her movements ; and the distant 
descendants of those who declared the war would 
still have to pay a servile tribute, in memory of the 
sins of their ancestors. One must go back to 
antiquity or to the most absurd period of the Middle 
Ages to find anything like this — the sacrifice of a 
people for the sins of far-distant ancestors. 

In her most prosperous days Germany, having to 
feed a teeming and prolific people, was not able to set 
aside more than ten milliards a year as capital. But, 
for a people to set ajide capital is not the same thing 
as to increase its transferable wealth, but merely to 
augment the instruments of production. One lays 
down capital by increasing the number of machines 
in a factory, or by planting trees on uncultivated 
land ; but that does not imply that transferable 
wealth is created. An indemnity or a servile tribute 
can be paid only by surrendering one’s own transfer- 
able wealth (and this Germany has done) ; or by 
credits produced from the sale of goods abroad ; or by 
handing over goods. But in this last case the goods 
and values handed over must not be so large as to 
hinder the development of production. 

Germany’s imports before the war were greater 
than her exports. She paid the difference by 
freights, by sending emigrant; to foreign lands, and 
by organising a world-wide trade ; only by those 
means did she succeed, and not always even^.en, ih 
obtaining a satisfactory credit-balance. After the 
war the difference between her imports and her 
exTOrts became still greater,^ owing to the serious 
deficit in food-supplies and to th« necessity for 
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obtaining additional raw materials ; and there was 
nothing to balance this. The great increase in the 
internal expenditure, largely imposed by the policy 
of the Entente, swelled the circulation, at first to a 
remarkable extent, and afterwards to a ridiculous 
extent, and contributed to the depreciation of the 
currency. ^ 

Hardly anyone in Europe, including the politicians 
and the bankers, knew the real nature of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and therefore did not know the inevitable 
economic ruin which it was causing Germany. In 
the first two years after the war particularly, it was 
believed, in almost all neutral countries and even in 
the victorious countries and America, that the 
depreciation of the mark was a consequence of the 
war, and not of the peace. Enormous quantities of 
marks were purchased everywhere, and, for a con- 
siderable time, speculation brought about a rise 
in values. This mistake in valuations, based on 
ignorance, allowed not a few Germans to make 
remarkable fortunes and to transfer credits abroad, 
and even provided the means for a fresh supply of 
raw materials for a few years. But the inevitable 
collapse of the German mark, which is a direct 
consequence of the treaty and of the reparations 
policy, deprived Germany of all its resources. 

In the present state of affairs, France could not 
pay two milliard gold francs a year, nor Italy one 
milliard, without bringing a complete collapse of the 
exchanges. Germany is in no better condition for 
making any payment. Continued demands for a 
moratorium, therefore, foUow^ed by French threats 
to occupy fresh territory, are the consequence of the 
Situation which has been brought about. 

Eight conclusions follow from what has bee.n said 
up to now. 

(i) The principle of reparations for damage was 
inserted in the«terms of tne armistice in November 
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1918 hj a pure misunders^nding, and merely as a 
concession to French public opinion. Je supplie 
li Conseil de se mettre dans V esprit de la population 
frangaisSy^ said Clemenceau at the meeting of the 
Supreme Council on November 2, 1918. Repara- 
tions for damage were a violation of all the former 
declarations of jhe Entente and above all of Wilson’s 

Fourteen Points.” They were conceded out of 
politeness, without considering the consequences. 

(2) The Treaty of Versailles, by including in 
Article 231, in contradiction to every preceding 
treaty, the formula that the responsibility for the 
war rests with the vanquished alone, gave rise, as a 
natural consequence, to Article 232, which charges 
the vanquished with all reparations that may be 
necessary. But it changed reparations into indem- 
nities when it included the still heavier burden of 
allowances during the war and pensions after the war. 

(3) Every former indemnity had been fixed in such 
a way that it could be paid in a short space of time, 
almost always in a few weeks or a few months. The 
indemnity imposed on the vanquished countries 
after 1919 was for a long time undefined, and was 
afterwards fixed at a sum so greaf that it can never 
be paid. Meanwhile, there had grown up, especially 
in France, the illusion that an indemnity would 
re-establish the finances of the victorious countries, 
of France especially. The public believed the offi- 
cial declarations announcing an indemnity of 375 
milliards, and of an annual payment of fourteen 
milliards a year to France alone ! Thus was brought 
about a want of balance between ideas and reality. 
There is now no indemnity that is at the same time 
within Germany’s means and acceptable to ‘France, 
in which country public opinion is completely 
astray, owing to the contrast between what was 
promised and what will be fofthcoming. 

(4) The extreme levity ynth whidi the Entente 
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rejected Germany’s offer of st hundred milliards, anl 
contented itself later with 132 milliard gold marks, 
shows that the problem has never been seriously 
examined. Meanwhile, the obligation placed on 
Germany of making her payments in gold has 
contributed to the ruin of the German exchanges 
and to the collapse of the mark. ^Germany, hke 
Austria, is threatened with being forced out of the 
current of international commerce, and with losing 
all power to make purchases. After having counted 
on an annual payment of twenty-eight milliards, 
it is found impossible to obtain even a single 
milliard, owing to the fact that the springs of Ger- 
many’s economic life have been poisoned, and all her 
activities hampered. 

(5) The Reparations Commission has been the 
indirect means of creating (together with the 
occupation along the Rhine) a state of vassalage 
for Germany, by which she has lost the chief 
characteristics of a sovereign Power. That which 
Austria-Hungary demanded from Serbia in the 
famous ultimatum which brought about the war 
was much less than that which the Treaty of 
Versailles, and the Reparations Commission which 
emanated from it, has imposed on Germany. 

(6) The reparations problem is henceforward in- 
soluble, because Germany can make only very 
scanty payments in gold ; nor can she, except by 
ultimately ruining her industries, hand over the 
amount of coal that is claimed. 

(7) France and Italy, by not having paid their 
debts to Great Britaifi and the United States, and 
by being unable to pay even the interest on them, 
have shtSwn how absurd and immoral it is on their 
part to demand large payments from Germany in 

(8) Leaving the reparations problem unsolved 
means not only holding ^Germiany in vassalage, and 
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thereby withering production, but it means ako 
the holding back of the most active productive 
elements from the channels of international com- 
merce. The decadence of the whole of Europe is 
accentuated by the fall of German Austria, Hungary, 
and Germany ; the world’s prosperity is severely 
menaced, and civilisation takes a step backwards 
every day. 

Reparations, which have served only as a means for 
throttling Germany and as an attempt to dismember 
her, remain, therefore, the biggest problem in the life 
of the world. Europe will not regain peace, or the 
whole world its prosperity, unless this problem is 
solved with rapidity and courage. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES AS A METHOD OF 
CONTINUING THE WAR. THE ACTION OF THE 
TREATY IN DEPRESSIlSfG AND DISINTEGRATING 
GERMANY 

Worn out by four years of stubborn warfare, 
Germany asked for peace at a time when, in the name 
of the United States, which had become the decisive 
factor of victory, Wilson’s solemn pledges assured 
and guaranteed a perfect equality between victors 
and vanquished. But, when* Germany was no 
longer in a condition to' offer any resistance, the 
Treaty of Versailles broke all the pledges which had 
been given, and introduced new forms of domination 
and strife into modern history, by adopting a series 
of measures which could have no other objects than 
those of strangling Germany, dismembering her, 
hampering not only her economic unity, but also 
her political unity, and depressing all the condition 
of her existence. i 

I. Causes of Depression originating in the , 
Treaty 

“ I conceive of life after the war,” said Clemean- 
ceau in the French Chamber, “ as a continual coa^- 
flict, whether there be war or peace. I believe it 
was Bernhardi who said that politics are wotiv 
conducted with other weapons. We can invert thif 
aphorism, and say that peace is war conducted with 
other weapons.” 

Clemenceau's conception has in fact revealed 
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itself as not very different Jrom Bernhardi’s. The 
treaty of peace has provided the means for continuing 
the war in an even more rigorous form. It only 
remains to be seen whether this new principle, now 
that the vanquished have been ruined, will not bring 
ruin to the whole of Europe. 

The war,” said Tardieu, one of the signatories 
to the Treaty rf Versailles, “ has cost the Allies a 
thousand milliards. They ask only 350 milliards 
from Germany. The economic principles of the 
peace are just and moderate, and quite in accordance 
with Wilson’s propositions ” ! These figures, fan- 
tastic to no small degree, have contributed not a 
little to the misleading of public opinion, and have 
given rise to deep and harniful illusions in France. 

After the war it was necessary to make every effort 
not to break the economic unity of Europe, both in 
the interest of the Vanquished, and in the interest 
of the victors above all. On the contrary, the reign 
of violent opinions and a desire to dismantle Germany 
led to the adoption of a number of regulations and 
measures which were bound to injure all parties and 
to bring Europe in a few years to her present 
condition of depression and decadence. 

Examining closely the clauses dealing with 
military matters and guarantees, the political clauses, 
and the economic and financial clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles, one arrives easily at the conclusion that 
the treaty was drawn up solely with the object of 
I. ^lacmg Germany in a state of dissolution. Perhaps 
the authors of the treaty were not conscious of this. 
Wibon was almost entirely ignorant of Europe, and, 
haying practically the deciding voice, he lost himself 
ab^ and unfruitful idealism. While he was 
COiltributing to the dissolution of the nations, he 
created the League of Nations. Italy was almost 
libn-existent. Her representatives were almost en- 
tirely absent, for they had committed the error of 
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concentrating all their forces on the problem of the 
Upper Adriatic; and this problem, having been 
very badly handled from the beginning, was 
insoluble. Lloyd George often grasped the real 
state of affairs ; but, in the questions in which France 
was interested — that is, in almost all questions 
concerning Germany — he found himself in a very 
difficult position, and, in view of Wilson’s attitude, 
he often had to abandon the most logical arguments. 
I have already dealt, in Peacsless Europe^ with the 
psychological conditions which governed the 
preparations of the Treaty of Versailles. A close 
study of all the acts of the Paris Conference has 
convinced me that directive action was confined 
almost exclusively to France. The greatest error 
was that of holding the conference at Paris, which was 
full of hatred and agitation. Paris, which only a 
few months before had been 'exposed to German 
guns and aeroplanes, was bound to have its very 
atmosphere saturated with hatred. The men who 
govern large democracies are, before they control the 
crowd, very often its servants. In order not to lose 
their popularity, they even exaggerate the errors 
of the masses, and^ it is rarely that one finds men of 
great and noble mind, who know how to face 
unpopularity. 

The armistice agreements had already been very 
harsh. The short time allowed for the retirement 
and the demobilisation of the troops, when the 
revolution was ragifig in many cities of Germany, 
had made it impossible to apply those measures 
which would best have maintained order and 
prevented the waste of a large quantity of materials 
tand provisions. The obligation of supplying im- 
mediately five thousand locomotives and 150,000 
carriages, when rolling-stock was already depleted 
by the strain of the w^r, was aggravated by the fact 
that the demand coincided with demobilisation. 
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Thus the movement of the troops which were being 
disbanded took place at an inverse speed to that of 
the surrendering of the rolling-stock, and transport 
and production were thrown into a state of disorder 
that would have been sufficient to disorganise and 
depress at once any other country whatsoever, unless 
it had possessed the orderly spirit and the disc^line 
of Germany. yS^hen one contemplates the difficul- 
ties encountered by the victors during the process 
of demobilisation, and the number of men which 
they still had under arms a year after the war, one 
easily understands how the life of Germany must 
have been at once thrown into convulsions. Instead 
of raising the blockade, moreover, the mistrust of 
the conqueiors wished to stiffen it, and extended it 
as far as the Baltic. 

Instead of permitting the opening of credits for 
the refurnishing of raw materials and the most 
indispensable food-stuffs, the Entente immediately 
compelled Germany to dip deeply into her reserves 
of money and of foreign securities. Thus the cir- 
culation was at once disordered, and the backing in 
gold, which in February 1918 stood at 10*2 per cent., 
fell to 3* I per cent. Then began the fall of the 
German mark, which, by movements at first slow, 
and finally more and more rapid, was forced down 
to its present level. 

The conditions imposed on Germany by the 
Treaty of Versailles are now so well known that it is 
needless to repeat them. Th^ can be summed up 
as a scheme for dismembering Germany by the 
cession of territories entirely German and by the 
separation of Prussia into two parts. Germany was 
to lose the position of a sovereign Power, throug^i 
the workings of the Reparations Commission, which, 
until an indemnity is paid which everyone knows can 
never be paid, will exercise full powers in Germany, 
hy holding over her head the menace of the army of 
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occupation, which is paid for by Germany herself. 
Germany was to be deprived of almost all her 
esse^ntiad raw materials, such as her iron-ore ; the 
production of some of her other raw materials, such 
as coal, was to be paralysed j all her transferable 
wealth, such as her colonies, her merchant fleet, 
and the foreign property of German subjects, etc. 
was to be surrendered ; and she w^js to endure the 
most absolute economic servitude. Germany, com- 
pletely disarmed by the surrender of her navy and the 
reduction of her army to a hundred thousand men, 
without an army staff, and without conscription, 
could not do otherwise than accept the conditions 
imposed on her, even though they meant that her 
energies would be exhausted. 

In the introduction to the Treaty of Versailles it 
is stated that the Allies, all equally desirous of putting 
an end to the war, wish to conchide SLjusty firm^ ar^ 
lasting peace. These three adjectives, if they are 
not ironical, are truly superfluous. The twenty- 
seven signatory States further declare that the war 
is to terminate when the treaty comes into force. 
But, in reality, the same treaty contains a series of 
provisions which prolong the state of war. Thus 
Germany is to accustom herself not to consider the 
precautions of every kind, even the most vexatious and 
outrageous of them, as the acts of an enemy. Accord- 
ing to Article 1 8 of the regulation governing the con- 
duct of the Reparations Commission, Germany is, in 
fact, obliged not to ednsideras acts of war anymeasure 
which the allied and associated Powers may take in 
case of deliberate non-fulfilment on the part of 
Germany. These measures include prohibitions and 
etconomic and financial reprisals, and, in general, all 
that the respective Governments may consider 
necessary in the circumstances. In other words, 
when an indemnity hag been fixed which everyone 
knows cannot be paid, not only can the victorious 
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countries use any violence they wish against 
Germany, but Germany has no right to complain, 
nor are the measures directed against her to be 
considered as hostile acts. According to the treaty, 
war-time regulations are to retain control over 
German private property. The victors reserve for 
themselves even the privilege of limiting the rights 
of property iniGermany, in all matters concerning 
industry, literature, and art, even if such rights are 
acquired after the war. The destruction and 
appropriation of the intellectual property of Ger- 
many (Articles 306-311) is without precedent in 
modern history, and is also an insult to the very 
intelligence of the victors ; for by it they declare by 
implication that they are inferior to Germany in 
knowledge, and that they wish to appropriate her 
intellectual resources, just as they have done with 
her minerals. * 

From the very commencement there was a deter- 
mination to put Germany in a state of moral 
inferiority. The treaty therefore drew a sharp 
distinction, in all its provisions, between the German 
people and other peoples, needlessly annulling the 
treaties concluded by Germany, even those of an 
economic character. Not only was Germany obliged 
to cede Shantung to Japan, on whom she had not 
declared war, but who had declared war on her, but 
— and this is less comprehensible — she was compelled 
also to renounce all her existing treaties with China. 
Thus, while the subjects of other European States 
cannot be tried in Chinese courts, the Germans 
alone, as an inferior race, ran be tried in them 
(Articles 128, 134). Germany has also been evicted 
from Siam, Liberia, Morocco, and Egypt, losing all 
the advantages conferred by previous treaties. 
Article 155 decrees that Germany shall accept, by 
anticipation, all agreements ^nd treaties which the 
Entente Powers may make with Bulgaria and Turkey 
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relating to rights, interests, and privileges of what- 
soever kind. These decrees, void not only of all 
justice, but also of all common sense, annul even 
treaties of a legal or cultural nature. Since it was 
not possible to appropriate the property of German 
subjects in other countries as it was in territories 
directly under German rule, recourse was had to an 
artifice by which the Entente ha# the right to 
demand that the German Government shall itself 
expropriate the rights of those subjects, or, rather, 
their shares in public concerns, with the object of 
using those concerns in payment of the reparations. 
The German Government is even obliged to supply 
the information required for this indirect sequestra- 
tion to the Entente, and to compensate its own sub- 
jects. These arrangements aim at nothing but the 
expropriation of Germany, and at driving her 
completely out of Turkish territory. 

In order to smash the German economic system, 
the treaties between Germany and Luxembourg, 
which favoured the development of both countries, 
were annulled (Articles 40, 41). On account of the 
customs union between the two countries, there had 
grown up, both i^ Germany and in Luxembourg, 
a very large iron-trade, which was based on its union 
with the German industrial companies. Hence 
Germany has lost not only her raw materials, but her 



After Germany Bad lost her colonies, her raw ^ 
materials, her ceded territories, and her foreign 
commercial organisation, Russia could have been a 
great centre for the renewal of her activities. But 
•Russia was artifically separated from Germany, who 
was compelled to accept the annulment of all her 
treaties and conventions (Articles 116, 117) and to 
recognise in advance, qot only all the frontiers of all 
the new States, but also all the treaties that the 
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Eattote Powers should conclude with those which 
were already formed, or which should be formed, on 
the former territory of Russia. 

Leaving on one side aU that could humiliate the 
Gerinan people — the. trial of the Kaiser, trials of 
German officers, and similar acts of folly, to the 
avoiding of which I have directed all my efforts, 
the treaty has^’esulted in the Germans being con- 
sidered. both within and without Europe, as outside 
the pale of civilisation. All other peoples hiive been 
granted privileges which are denied to the Germans 
alone. 

The complete surrender of the German merchant 
fleet and submarine cables was a useless and harmful 
act of violence, destined merely to increase the dis- 
order and to make the crisis more acute. Before 
the war, the steamships of the world had a total 
tonnage of forty-twfo and a half millions. Germany 
had a fleet, very admirable from the technical point 
of view, of more than five million tons. The 
British merchant service surpassed all others with a 
tonnage of nearly nineteen millions. In June 1922 
the world’s tonnage amounted to nearly fifty-seven 
millions — fourteen millions mo^e than before the 
war. But Germany was deprived of all her ships, 
and, even while ships were lying idle in harbour 
for want of cargoes, the Entente demanded from 
Germany the construction of more ships as part 
of the reparations ! The German delegation, with 
a wider and more intelligent grasp of the situation, 
Iwd proposed the formation of a world-wide associa- 
tion, in which the German fl? et would have shared, 
in the common interest, with those of the other 
States. 

The regulations for the utilisation of industrial 
machinery also helped to place the industry of 
Germany in dependence op its rivals. By these 
regulations, it is permissible to comnjandeer as much 
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as one-third of the machiner7 and the materials of 
any factory; thus no industry has any security. 

As all the requirements of the Entente are without 
payment or compensation, the Reparations Commis- ’ 
sion alone decides, without hearing the interested 
parties, what goods are to be commandeered. This 
is not merely economic servitude, but means un- 
certainty for all industries. I have discussed else- 
where what has happened in the case of coal ; but 
nothing tends so much to thtr disorganisation of the 
victors themselves as does the obtaining, without 
payment, of goods, whose use is determined by 
State departments. 

Germany has no longer freedom in levying her 
customs. Apart from the fact that the Saar has 
been incorporated in the French customs system, 
she is obliged to accord equal treatment to all the 
victorious States. 

She cannot place restrictions on imports (Art. 264), 
or limit, even by taxation, the exportation of any 
goods. Practically, she cannot make any commercial 
treaty, and, with no reciprocity whatever, she labours 
under restrictions without parallel in history — even 
without taking into account the very severe special 
regulations with regard to Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, 
and the Rhine zone. She has no longer any real 
sovereignty in territorial waters, and fishing is free 
to the victorious States, with altogether exceptional 
conditions. Up to the present time, every ship 
had to be registered at the port where its business . 
was carried on. The treaty permits ships belonging 
to inland States to be registered at places situated far 
from shipping centres. Inland States can therefore 
liave their own merchant fleets, under their own 
flags, in German harbours. According to inter- 
national law in force in all countries, navigation 
in German ports should be carried on under the 
German flag ; c instead of which, there has been 
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Jnvented even the anomalous and absurd practice 
of registering at dry ports. 

. The citizens of the victor-states are not subjected 
’ to any restriction of their activity in Germany, and 
the German Government has to assure them of 
constant protection on German territory. On the 
other hand, it must accept without question all the 
lists of consuls Aid consular agents (Articles 278-81). 

Germany is obliged to take all the legislative and 
administrative measures that may be necessary to 
secure against all unfair competition the natural or 
manufactured products of any of the allied and 
associated Powers. She must also prevent and 
prohibit, by means of confiscation or otherwise, the 
importation, exportation, manufacture, circulation 
or sale within her borders of all productions or goods 
which, in their external form, marks, names, in- 
scriptions, or signs of whatever kind, give a false 
impression of the special nature or quality of the 
product (Art. 274), These regulations, aggravated 
in the case of the wine trade (Art. 275), imply that 
the victors have the right to counterfeit products and 
to give false impressions as to their origin and nature ; 
but this privilege is forbidden to Germans. They 
alone are bound to commercial honesty, while 
dishonesty is the exclusive right of the victors. 
According to the Treaty of Versailles, this is the most 
fundamental privilege of victory. 

Germany is no longer free*to conclude treaties, 
* even in postal and telegraph matters. The victors 
alone decide what treaties they wish to maintain, and 
Germany must henceforward submit to agreements 
reached by those who are now adversaries, without; 
being able to take' up a position contrary to the 
tenor of certain decrees (Arts. 282-95). 

The question of debts between the German State 
and its citizens has been regulated (Art. 296 and 
appendix) in the most absurd and hnjust manner. 
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A long treatise in economics would be necessary to 
show how the injustice is surpassed oidy by the 
errors. 

The development of civil aviation is paralysed by 
the fact that, while the Entente enjoys every facility 
on German territory, and while foreign aeroplanes 
enjoy the same privileges as the Germans, there is no 
reciprocity. ^ 

All Germany’s means of communication — rivers, 
ports, canals, and railways — are subjected to a series 
of limitations which have no object but that of 
paralysing activity (Arts. 321-86). It is truly 
wonderful how Germany has been able to survive 
such limitations, restrictions, burdens, and useless 
humiliations, without being completely ruined. 
When one reflects that German rivers such as the 
Elbe, the Niemen, the Oder, and the Rhine are 
considered international rivers, one feels the same 
astonishment as would be produced if German and 
Russian delegates were to administer the Thames, 
the Rhone, and the Po. When one reflects that 
Germans are in a minority in the administration, 
which includes representatives of Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Great Britain ; that, in the administra- 
tion of the Oder, the Germans number only three 
out of nine, and that there are representatives of 
Great Britain, France, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, 
and Sweden, one experiences a sense of humiliation. 
The Rhine is almost^ entirely a German river, and 
yet it is administered by a commission of nineteen 
members, of whom only four are Germans. The 
commission, moreover, ‘sits at Strasburg ; France has 
ifour representatives, and it is she who nominates the 
president of the commission. The whole wonderful 
network of rivers and canals in Germany, which, 
co-operating with the railways, constituted the 
greatest economic resource of a densely populated 
flat country, has been .paralysed to the greatest 
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possible degree. Germany has been forced to grant 
to countries in the interior the use, for ninety-nine 
years, of special areas in the ports of Hamburg and 
Stettin, with free customs zones and guarantees of 
direct transport through her territories. Thus, 
while Germany lost her port of Danzig, and while 
she had to surrender her merchant-fleet, she saw 
her greatest porti deprived of their independence. 

Germany, in addition to the surrender of a large 
^quantity of rolling-stock, had to surrender all the 
railways and their stock in the territories which she 
lost. The railways of Germany, harassed by a series 
of commandeerings for the army of occupation, and 
cqmpelled to transport coal and goods as part of the 
reparations, have been wholly paralysed by the 
constitution of the Polish corridor. It is the first 
time in the world’s history that a country has been 
divided into two parts, in ^rder to facilitate traffic 
to a third country, which, moreover, had taken no 
part in the war, and which did not exist as a State 
during the war. The treaty presupposes that 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, both inland States, 
have so great a need for the sea that they cannot help 
humiliating Germany and placing* her in servitude; 
while, on the contrary, the other inland States have 
no need of direct communication with the sea, simply 
because they are vanquished. Bulgaria, in fact, 
used to have outlets to the sea, but has lost them 
because, according to the logicf of the victors, he 
%ho loses has no need of the sea. In fact, Austria 
and Hungary have no need whatever for it, neither 
have such countries as Switzerland, which remained 
strictly neutral during the war. The inhabitants 
of Western Prussia, in order to communicate with 
Eastern Prussia, have to pass over Polish territory, 
and railway traffic is impeded and obstructed in every 
way. 

without taking into account all fhe numerous 
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regulations of the treaty which aimed at paralysing 
the life of Germany, it must surely be obvious that 
the manner in which the treaty has been applied 
for more than three years has had no other object 
than that of breaking up the unity of the German 
people and of destroying Germany economically. 
As it was found impossible to overcome the rival 
German industries by labour and intelligence, the 
aim has been to slay them. 

These tendencies have been manifested from the 
very first. There was urgent need, after the peace, 
for the resumption of relationships in commerce 
and exchange, and, above all, in diplomatic affairs. 
In spite of this, there has for more than a year been a 
preference for speaking to Germany, not through the 
medium of diplomatic representatives, but through 
military commissions and representatives. I was 
compelled to raise this question at the Conference 
of London and afterwards, and I encountered 
the keenest opposition. Although the peace was 
ratified, the war was continued. 

Attempts to assist separatist movements began 
from the very first, even while the treaty was being 
drawn up. 

For a considerable time the separation of Bavaria 
was fostered, and then the union of Bavaria with 
Austria. At the time of the conclusion of the 
treaty, the question began to be raised as to whether 
Bavaria should sign separately. 

In the winter of 1919 I was strongly urged by one 
of the allied Governments to agree to the appoint- 
ment of Italian diplbmatic representatives in the 
principal German States, other than at Berlin. I 
did not yield to the invitation, which was a violation 
of the German constitution and of the treaty of peace 
itself. Nevertheless, France appointed a diplomatic 
representative in Baviria. 

In a speech ‘delivered, in the Reichstag <m Jaauary 
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30, 1922, the Minister of Finance, Hermes, sum- 
marised quite clearly the impossibility of Germany 
f ulfilling the obligations imposed on her. 

The obligations of the treaty, in fact, do not aim at 
peace, or even at indemnities, in any way, but solely 
at the disruption of Germany, by means of a con- 
tinuation of the war. 

II. The Saar 

* The Saar district is entirely German, and no one 
in France had ever thought of annexing it. 

When the demand for its annexation was put 
forward by France during the session of the Paris 
Conference, there was no small consternation. 
France, in demanding the cession in perpetuity of 
the coal-basin of the^ Saar, in compensation for the 
temporary damage caused to her mines in the Pas-de- 
Calais, from the very first coveted also the direct 
territorial sovereignty of this large area, in which 
there are no Frenchmen. This was equivalent to a 
demand, if the Central Powers had been victorious, 
for the province of Verona by Austria, or for 
Franche-Comte and Burgundy by Germany. The 
consternation was so great that a crisis was produced 
in the Conference. On March 28, 1919, Lloyd 
George declared to the French delegates : ‘‘ Let us 
not repeat the mistake made by Germany in 1871 
under pretext of an historical right. Let us make no 
aew Alsace-Lorraines ! ’’ 

But, whereas Alsace and Lorraine contain very 
strong centres of German population, the Saar 
has no French centre at all, but is an entirely German 
area. The delegations '‘of the United States and of 
Great Britain found the demand so absurd that 
the dispute began to assume the air of a conflict. 

A compromise, however, wasf reached, which has no 
parallel in modern history. Germany; having ceded 
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the Saar coal-mines in perpetuity, must also wori 
them until they are exhausted. Thus France was 
half-way towards her goal. 

Germany has therefore ceded the Saar mines in 
perpetuity, and France has absolute right of 
ownership : any rise in their value is to be taken 
into account in the reparations (Arts. 45-50 and 
appendix). Germany renounces the Saar area in 
favour of the League of Nations as trustee. After 
fifteen years a referendum is to decide whether the 
Saar shall belong to France or to Germany. The 
mines ceded are not only those of the State and of 
public bodies, but those also of trading companies 
and private citizens. If the Saar returns to Germany, 
there will be brought into existence the paradox 
of a district of which the soil belongs to one country 
and the subsoil to another. 

Meanwhile the Saar is governed for a period of 
fifteen years by a Commission, nominated by the 
League of Nations, and composed of five members, 
one of whom is French, and one selected from the 
non-French inhabitants. The Commission possesses 
all the powers formerly in the hands of the German 
Empire, Prussia, and Bavaria. It has plenary powers 
in all matters connected wdth the public services, the 
railways, and the canals. Justice is administered in 
the name of the Commission, which has the right of 
levying taxes and of dealing with the expenditure. 
The customs-area isr annexed to France. 

Further, immediately after the annexation of thw 
Saar, a movement was set on foot for its denationalis- 
ation. In spite of ihe treaty, a large number of 
agents of every kind were introduced, together with 
a French garrison of 7,500 men ; the French 
language was made compulsory in schools ; a large 
number of the natives were banished, and special 
passports are necessafry for travellers between the 
Saar and the rest of Germany. For the first time for 
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more than a thousand years the Germans of the Saar 
cannot communicate freely with the rest of Germany. 

While the miners are nearly all Germans, payment 
in francs has been made compulsory. The natives 
of the Saar have been deprived of their political 
rights ; their cultural development has been 
obstructed, the freedom of their public meetings 
and of their p^ss has been practically abolished, 
and they have seen on their territory the hetero- 
geneous troops which France is wont to send. 
Numerous German citizens, including editors of 
newspapers, business men, etc., have been exiled. 

The separation of the Saar customs from Germany, 
and their union with the French system, aimed at 
isolating the district economically. In 1913 the 
Saar produced 13,204,000 tons of coal, 1,340,000 
tons of raw iron, . and 2,080,000 tons of steel ; 
corresponding with this, there was a production of 
350,000 tons of basic slag, which, being used as 
manure, contributed largely to the development of 
German agriculture. The French iron and steel 
trade, controlling all the coal, and having in its 
hands the iron ore and the customs service, initiated 
at the Saar, and completed in ‘Upper Silesia, its 
scheme of monopolising the continental steel trade. 

At the same time, the introduction of the franc 
acted as a heavy tax on goods exported from 
Germany. 

As a result of all these measares, the productive- 
'taess of the Saar was arrested. 

The production of raw iron fell from 1,340,000 
tons in 1913 to 643,745 tohs in 1921, and the 
production of steel from 2,080,000 tons to 986,046 
tons. While France has much more basic slag 
than she needs, the French Government has for- 
bidden its exportation, merely to injure Germany. 
Thus the production has fallen from 350,000 tons to 
175,000. The Saar Govesnment recognised the 
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French ban, and thus the fall was accentuated. 
The ban was afterwards removed, in March 1921, 
but it was then too late for the basic slag to be of 
any use in agriculture. 

Eight hundred thousand Germans are to be placed 
for feeen years under a foreign government with 
dictatorial powers, and, after a process of denation- 
alisation, they will have to submit Ifb a referendum. 
The form of government is a product of the League 
of Nations, in which Germany alone has no part, 
solely for not having fulfilled those obligations of the 
treaty which everyone knows cannot be fulfilled. 
Every complaint of the inhabitants of the Saar to the 
League of Nations consequently falls on deaf ears ; 
and violations of the Treaty of Versailles itself, 
such as the French military occupation and the 
substitution of French coinagp for German, en- 
counter no serious opposition. 

At the session of the Genoa Conference on May 
10, 1922, the President laid before the Conference 
a memorial of the citizens of the Saar against the 
obstacles which hamper and embarrass the develop- 
ment of their territory. The memorial asked tne 
Conference to exai?iine the most efficacious methods 
of remedying the existing situation. The President 
suggested that the memorial should be filed. 

Lloyd George remarked that the question should 
be examined by the allied and associated Powers 
which had signed the Treaty of Versailles ; and to 
them the memorial ought accordingly to be* 
forwarded. 

Barthou declared, 4 n the name of the French 
delegates, that the Saar question could not be 
touched by the Conference in any way. The 
memorial therefore ought not to be sent to the 
allied and associated Powers, and the mere filing of it 
was an act to which thfe French delegation could not 
consent. • 
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Thus all the crimes attributed to the Germans, 
in their colonisation of the Polish territory which 
they once ruled, appear very small compared 
with what is happening in the Saar, which has 
been taken away from Germany economically, 
with the idea of taking it from her in a few years 
politically. 

III. The Disorder of Eastern Germany. The 
Danzig Corridor and the Dismemberment 
OF Upper Silesia 

Germany laid down her arms under the pressure 
of famine, with the certainty of a just peace guaran- 
teed by the Entente, and with the conviction that 
after the war there would be a general disarmament, 
and that victors and^vanquished would enjoy mutual 
guarantees in the League of Nations. She was 
prepared to surrender Alsace-Lorraine, to indem- 
nify Belgium, and to restore the devastated French 
territories. These were the inevitable consequences 
of a lost war and a just peace. 

But that which took place after the peace falsified 
all the anticipations of the Gerfhans. It must be 
added that it falsified all the anticipations of the 
victors also, for even to-day they do not know 
the consequences of the peace-treaties. 

The whole of Western Germany was thrown into 
disorder by the cession of Alsa«:e-Lorraine and still 
xnore by the violent and inexplicable act by which 
the Saar was torn from her. She saw the cession to 
Belgium of territory about ' which no one had 
previously thought ; she saw an enormous army of 
occupation on the Rhine, which ever threatened, and 
which still threatens, to pass beyond the right 
bank of that river, which it already occupies under 
the pretext of non-payment df an indemnity which 
had not been foreseen, and, which everyone knows 
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can never be paid. She saw all her customs thrown 
into disorder by the provision of special measures 
for the Saar and Luxembourg, and she saw the 
whole of the Rhine district permanently disordered. 
The same programme was unfolded, more fully and 
more violently, in Eastern Germany. 

A new Poland was arising, not indeed the Poland 
heralded by Wilson — a Polandr composed of 
undeniably Polish elements — but a Poland including 
large German and Russian populations, and in which 
the Polish elements account for scarcely more than 
half the population. This new Poland, which, with 
its imperialistic obsessions, is preparing for itself 
and its newly risen peoples a terrible destiny (unless 
it makes amends for its errors in time), fulfils 
two absurd functions — that of separating lastingly 
Germany and Russia, the two, most numerous and 
prolific races of the Contyient ; and that of being the 
military agent of Frence against Germany. 

While German Austria was being partitioned, and 
its German peoples allotted almost at random to the 
newly created neighbouring States, Eastern Germany 
was flung into disorder, its territories being divided 
and convulsed, its* production completely disorgan- 
ised. When Poland was created, Posen and part of 
Western Prussia were given to her. When the free 
State of Danzig, which had not, and has not now, 
any raison d'etre, was created, the so-called Danzig 
Corridor was constituted, by means of which 
Prussia was divided into two parts. This was » 
new departure in modern history — the division of a 
great and progressive»nation into two parts, and the 
subjection of all its commerce to the control of 
another State. Further, Upper Silesia, the most 
important part of Germany, was occupied by allied 
troops, to await the result of a referendum which 
was to decide whether that territory was to 
to Germany dr to Poland. The frontiers of Ger- 
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znanf, as laid down by Articles 27 and 28 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, constitute the greatest violation 
of the principles of self-determination, and are mere 
allotment# of territory, marked out at random, and 
in violation of international law. 

Their immediate effect, however, was to depress 
trade and to throw all production into disorder. 
The labour of pnturies was destroyed at a blow. 
Poland, having obtained the Danzig Corridor, and 
remembering that a part of Eastern Prussia had 
been in vassalage to her from 1525 to 1657, sought 
means to bring the whole territory, even the most 
southerly part, under her dominion. One must 
read the memorial presented by the Polish delegation 
to Balfour (then Foreign Minister) in March 1917, 
and to Wilson in October 1918, to see what extra- 
ordinary things were then demanded, and in great 
part sanctioned afterwards by the Treaty of 
Versailles. ^ 

From Eastern Germany there were torn off the 
district of Memcl, together with the town of 
Heidekrug, founded by the Germans 650 years ago, 
and part of the Tilsit and Ragnit districts which 
had belonged to Germany since^i422. An attempt 
was also made to deprive her of the districts of 
Oletsko, Ortelsburg, Reidenburg, Johannisburg, 
Lik, Sensburg, Allenstein, Osterode, Lolzen, and 
Rossell, which have been German for five hundred 
years ; also the districts of Stuhm, Marienburg, 
Marienwerder, and Rosenburg, in East Prussia. If 
a referendum, with a majority of nine-tenths in 
Germany’s favour, had not made more difficult 
certain proposals for dismemberment which are to 
be found in the treaty, the whole of Eastern Germany 
would have been destined for disruption. But the 
economic system of a vast area was ruined by the divi- 
sion of Prussia into two distinct parts ; by the forma- 
tion of a Polish Corridor on German territory and the* 
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separation of Danzig ; and by the cession of large 
portions of Prussia, and even of a part of Pomerania, 
to Poland. The territories assigned to Poland meant 
not only the loss of three million men, bfit the loss 
also of Germany’s most important agrarian resources. 
Germany lost about one-fourth of her total pro- 
duction of grain, and about a sixth of her total 
production of potatoes. ^ 

Eastern Prussia, severed from Germany like a 
colony, is surrounded by- Polish territory, by 
Lithuania, and by the sea, and is left to the caprice 
of Poland. As a result of the treaty, twenty-one 
districts of Western Prussia, together with the south- 
east cornef of Eastern Prussia around Soldun, with 
more than a million inhabitants, have been torn away 
from Germany, without a referendum, to form the 
Polish Corridor. Memel became the object of a 
fierce dispute, and Danzig was 'constituted into an 
independent State. ' 

Wilson, who scarcely knew Europe at all, and who 
often employed experts of consummate inexperience, 
had said no more in his Fourteen Points than that a 
Poland must be formed from peoples undoubtedly 
Polish, and that she, must be guaranteed security of 
access to the sea. Now, a Poland of eighteen or 
twenty million people, with the assurance of the 
freedom of the port of Danzig, was the subject 
of a pledge given by the Entente. 

On the other hand, those who drew up the treaty 
aimed at the disorganisation of the territory, and still 
more of the productions, of Germany. 

The ancient Hanseatic city of Danzig, the home 
of Schopenhauer and ot many of the greatest intel- 
lects of Germany, began to flourish, with its rich 
agricultural territory, about the year 1 250, on 
account of the immigration of German merchants 
and sailors, especially frpm Lubeck. It entered the 
German Confederation about the beginning of the 
88 
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fourteenth century, and the Hanseatic League in 
l|6o — an important date in German activity and 
history. Poles do not number more than one per 
cent, in the Danzig district ; 3 per cent, in the 
Marienburg district, which has been partly ceded ; 
1 1 per cent, in Danzig Hohe ; and less then 4 per 
cent, in the city of Danzig itself. 

Without consRilting the people, who had never 
expressed a wish to pass to another State, Danzig 
has ' been formed into a separate State, nominally 
under the League of Nations, but actually under 
Polish control. With a population of 330,000, and 
an area of 740 square miles, it is nominally an 
independent State. Although its government ap- 
pears outwardly to be controlled by the League of 
Nations (and therefore by the victorious States), 
Poland in reality has the preponderant share in it. 
Communication with Dan?ig is impossible across a 
corridor of territory unjustly allotted to Poland. 
It is Poland that represents the State of Danzig 
abroad — a fact which sufficiently indicates the 
sovereignty of Poland (Art. 104). Finally, Poland 
has a series of economic privileges. According to the 
constitution of August ii, 1929, which has been 
imposed on this free State, aU power gravitates 
towards Poland ; and, since January i, 1922, Danzig 
has formed part of the Polish customs system. 

In travelling from the city of Kant to the city 
of Schopenhauer, that is, of the two greatest 
thinkers, not only of Germany, but of modern 
Europe — ^from Danzig to KSnigsberg — Polish ter- 
ritory must be crossed, as also in travelling from 
Danzig to Berlin. Never before had modern 
history seen such a fantastic or unseemly absurdity. 

But it was still necessary to disorganise the pro- 
duction of Eastern Germany completely, to strike 
at the heart of the German iron and steel trade in all 
its varied forms, which, before the war, accounted for 
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at least one-fifth of the exports of the country. 
Accordingly, when Germany’s western frontier had 
been shorn of the Saar mines, and when the Saar 
had been incorporated in the Frenclf customs 
system, it was still necessary to compromise the 
position of Upper Silesia, the greatest mining centre, 
and the great reserve of Germany, and consequently 
of Europe. By putting Germany ^n conflict with 
Poland, and by depriving her of the whole or of part 
of Upper Silesia, the stream of German productivity 
was dried up at its very source. 

K the severing of Danzig from Germany had been 
a monstrous and arbitrary act, how was it possible 
to cut off Upper Silesia ? It had been possible to 
find pretexts in the case of Posen, and pretexts in the 
case of Danzig, but how could they be found for 
Upper Silesia, which had belonged to Germany 
without interruption for at leas\: a thousand years ? 
By no flight of fancy, even the boldest, before or 
during the war, could the least attention have been 
paid to Polish claims on Upper Silesia, which had 
never been the subject of doubt or of debate. 

Article 88 of the Treaty of Versailles, however, 
required a refererwdum in Upper Silesia, and laid 
down the method and the form of it in an appendix 
to which no one paid any attention, and which re- 
ceived no serious consideration, even during the 
Conference ; for it contained some regulations which 
would have been sufficient to make any absurdity 
possible. ^ 

If we examine the documents of the Paris 
Conference we find iiyleed that the first draft of the 
treaty did not even mention a referendum. In the 
outline of the peace-conditions, forwarded to the 
Germans on May 7, 1919, Upper Silesia was allotted 
to Poland without further ado ; but, since the 
transaction was too monstrous, recourse was had to 
a referendum-t 
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The history of Upper Silesia, and of the deeds of 
violence which have been committed there since the 
Peace Tr^ty to induce the inhabitants to vote for 
Poland, would require a separate volume. Never, 
perhaps, was greater violence committed under a 
cloak of legality ; never perhaps did the appearance 
of legality form a sharper contrast with the violence 
of the reality. • 

Upper Silesia contained the largest coal-fields in 
continental Europe. As Germany had already been 
forced to cede the Saar mines in perpetuity, and to 
supply huge quantities of coal to the Entente as part 
of the reparations, and as she had also lost four-fifths 
of her iron-ore, the total or partial loss of Upper 
Silesia completed her economic subjection. 

Upper Silesia is essentially a mining district ; 
34 per cent, of its surface is forest-land, and 55 
per cent, is under cultivation. Iron, coal, zinc, 
etc., are found in enormous quantities. On the eve 
of the war, during 1913, Upper Silesia produced 
about 40 million tons of coal. Its lead represented 
one-fourth of the total German output, and its zinc, 
1 7*5 per cent, of the world’s output. The quantities 
of coal buried under its soil ‘are the largest in 
continental Europe, and, even if consumption 
increases considerably, they are sufficient for thou- 
sands of years. The whole of Upper Silesia forms 
one great economic unit. Its economic unity is 
evidenced by its network of railways, of both first 
• and second rank, with their innumerable connecting 
branches — those lesser railways which link the 
centres of production with, each other and with 
towns far away ; by its electric cables, thousands of 
miles long ; by a series of enormous aqueducts ; 
and by the development of the great mining and 
engineering trades, which are linked with each other 
not only by common interests, but by their ve^ 
nature. Vi%en this unity, was destroyed the whole 
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of the industry of Germany received a severe 
blow. 

When the referendum of March 20, 19^1 resulted 
entirely in Germany’s favour, and there seemed to 
be no doubt (at least on the faith of the treaties and 
especially of the Treaty of Versailles), that Upper 
Silesia was to be allotted to Germany, the German 
Government, in a Note of April 7, s^t out clearly the 
reasons why Upper Silesia should never be separated 
from Germany. Upper Silesia is essentially a mining 
district and its economic system has been developed 
in very close dependence on the economic forces of 
Germany. German agriculture supplies Upper 
Silesia with the food-stuffs which it cannot produce, 
just as German industry supplies it with raw 
materials and manufactured goods. The German 
money-market supplies the credits and the capital, 
and the German schools, supply the staffs and the 
workmen to whom the industry of Upper Silesia 
owes its progress. On the other hand, Germany is 
the chief customer for the minerals and the manu- 
factured goods of Upper Silesia. Only the privileged 
position which has been made for Silesia in the 
German markets allows its industries to exist and to 
survive competition. The separation of Upper 
Silesia from Germany, whether wholly or partially, 
means the destruction of its industries. 

It must be remembered, therefore, that Germany 
was the most important market for Silesian coal, 
thanks to the favourable charges of the German 
railways ; that more than half the wood required for 
timbering in the miner came from Germany ; that 
the iron trade of Upper Silesia was able to be founded 
and developed, notwithstanding very great diffi- 
culties, through the exceptionally light freight- 
age charges of Prussia ; that the zinc trade fin<k in 
Germany alone the factories necessary for treating 
it ; and that all the machinery and tools used in 
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Upper Silesian industry come, or used to come, 
from Germany. To sever the connection of Silesia 
with Geri^any, whether in whole or in part, meant 
the drying up of the springs of its very fife. 

Apart from ethnical and economic considerations, 
the Treaty of Versailles referred every decision to the 
referendum, and decreed that the German troops 
should evacuate® Upper Silesia, which was to be 
occupied by allied troops and governed by a 
commission composed of representatives of the four 
allied and associated States, which were afterwards 
reduced to three by the withdrawal of the United 
States. 

If the Polish population in Upper Silesia is com- 
posed chiefly of immigrants working on the land 
or in the mines, it must also be said, to be honest, 
that Germany had, ^during her long period of rule, 
done all that she could to make the German element 
predominate. 

On February ii, 1920, a month after the Treaty 
of Versailles had been put into force, the inter-allied 
Commission, composed of the three heads of the 
British, French, and Italian delegations, met at Op- 
peln, the capital of Upper Silesk, and immediately 
began to govern. Germans and Poles commenced, 
without violence at first, their propaganda for the 
referendum. But afterwards, especially on the part 
of the Poles, deeds of extreme violence were com- 
mitted, and assumed a real gaavity in August. In 
anticipation of the referendum, and in order to 
influence the result, first the German Government 
and later the Polish GoverEment promised self- 
government to Upper Silesia if the decision were in , 
favour of their own country. Bands of brigands 
ran wild throughout the whole territory. Among 
them were those commanded by the Polish brigand 
Korfanty, who sought every means of preventing 
freedom of election. Korf jnty ever: declared that, 
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if emigrants were allowed to vote, Upper Silesia 
would become another Macedonia. The idea of 
withholding the vote from those who hac^, emigrated 
was upheld by the French representative also ; but 
the contrary opinion of the British and Italian 
commissaries prevailed, and the Supreme Council 
decided that emigrants should be allowed to vote. 

The difficulties of the referendum had been fore- 
seen in June 1919, during the Peace Conference. 

At the sitting of June 2, 1919, Lloyd George had 
dwelt on the necessity of not allotting Upper 
Silesia purely and simply to Poland and had declared 
himself in favour of a referendum. Clemenceau 
demanded pure and simple annexation. He invoked 
the historic rights of Poland, and added that 
Germany must be separated from Russia in every 
way. If Germany were to becoitie mistress of Russia, 
he said, our soldiers would have died in vain. Wilson, 
who was absolutely ignorant of the question, saw in 
it nothing but a struggle between capitalists. While 
Wilson and Lloyd George were disagreeing, Clemen- 
ceau came to the conclusion that there was danger 
in the referendum. A referendum ? ’’ he said. 
“Very well! But ‘not in Germany, where liberty 
has never existed ; and not for Germans.” After a 
long discussion, Clemenceau, seeing that the idea of 
a referendum was prevailing, said : “ I have nothing 
to add to my declarations. As you do not share my 
opinions, I must give-way ; but I believe that grave 
trouble is awaiting us in Upper Silesia, and that a' 
quick solution would have been much better.” 

The discussion shows that none of those who took 
part in it had an exact idea of the Upper Silesian 
question, and that the referendum was decided upon 
only as a compromise. 

The same divergent views were revealed in the 
inter-allied Coramissioh at Oppeln as at Paris. The 
French general, Le Rond, who had played an im- 
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portant part in the Peace Conference, was president 
of the Commission. From the outset his attitude 
favoured all the Polish demands, while the British 
and Italiaii representatives strove to maintain the 
strictest neutrality. Every act of violence, however, 
was committed, and, if not actually instigated, was at 
least protected. Several of the English officials 
who had been pjaced in charge of the referendum, 
resigned rather than assume responsibility for acts of 
injustice. The French delegation, larger in number 
and with wider powers, helped the Poles in all their 
efforts. 

The Polish propaganda in Upper Silesia made a 
liberal use of money. Houses and inns were bought 
up, newspapers founded or purchased, and large 
sums expended on corruption. Germany resisted 
with the same we^ons ; but she could offer no 
resistance to the violence, the bloodshed, and the 
intimidation of the Poles, which often were not only 
tolerated, but even openly encouraged. 

The Germans, too, committed acts of violence ; 
but they were small matters compared with the 
bloody deeds of the Poles. On January 1 1, 1921, the 
German Government sent two Notes to the Entente 
Governments, to inform them of the growing state of 
insecurity that prevailed in Upper Silesia. These 
Notes spoke of the acts of brigandage committed by 
Polish bands in the districts on the east and south 
which touched the Polish frontier ; and of the 
«gitated condition in which the German population 
was living, exposed as it was to violence of every 
kind. On January 13 the German delegation at 
Paris brought to the knowledge of the Conference of 
Ambassadors a Polish insurrectionary plot in the 
disputed territory. The Polish Government had 
strengthened its forces on the frontier ; the de- 
mobinsed soldiers of the Haller army, who had 
returned to Upper Silesia a^ter the war against the 
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Bolsheviks, were being organised ; and the Polish 
sokols of Upper Silesia were crossing the frontier and 
assembling periodically at Sosnowicz to perform 
military manoeuvres. ^ 

I have collected all the diplomatic documents 
dealing with the work of the inter-allied Commission 
in Upper Silesia, and with the action of the Polish 
and German Governments. After a careful exam- 
ination, I can conscientiously affirm that every 
attempt was made to secure a Polish victory, and 
that, if it had not been for the impartial labours of 
the Italian and British delegates, no act of violence 
would have been left undone, and perhaps no act 
of slaughter. 

The referendum was taken on Sunday, March 20, 
1921, and gave the result which was to be expected, 
in spite of all attempts at violence. Out of 1,220,998 
persons on the register, 1,190,846 voted — 707,605 
for union with Germany, and 479,359 for union with 
Poland ; that is to say, 59*6 per cent for Germany, 
and 40*4 per cent for Poland. There were 3,882 
spoiled papers. A two-thirds majority, therefore, in 
spite of every pressure and every act of brigandage, 
decided for the annexation of Upper Silesia to 
Germany. 

But, according to the appendix which, in the 
Peace Treaty, lays down the regulations for the 
referendum in Upper Silesia, the result was to be 
determined according to the majority of votes re- 
ceived in each commune. Now, out of the 1,52a. 
communes of Upper Silesia, the Germans were in a 
majority in 844, the Poles in 678. According to the 
votes received in the separate communes therefore, 
the referendum still allotted Upper Silesia to 
Germany. 

While whole areas had given more than 90 per cent 
of their votes to Germany, Poland had received a 
majority only in Plys, Rybnik, and Tarnowitz. 
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Apart from the referendum, every economic 
consideration made it imperative to allot Upper 
Silesia to Germany. Poland had contributed no- 
thing to the marvellous development of the district, 
provided one does not give too much impor- 
tance to manual labour of the most unskilled kind. 
During the inter-allied occupation the Adminis- 
tration received* from Upper Silesia 21 million 
marks. Of this amount, 2 millions only came from 
the Poles. Out of a land-tax of 34 millions, the 
Poles paid only 0*9 million; while, out of 18,000 
factories, more than 17,000 were German. 

Even if the treaty were interpreted to mean that 
the referendum was to be taken by communes, the 
argument could not be used against the Germans. 
This regulation, in fact, was of value only as a method 
of electoral procedure. It could never mean that, 
in the voting, communes with a hundred inhabitants 
had the same importance as cities with tens of 
thousands. But even this argument fell to the 
ground in face of the result of the election. 

The voting showed the firm resolve of Upper 
Silesia to belong to Germany. If the reports of the 
English and Italian commissioners in Upper Silesia 
were published, they would show to what acts of 
violence and infamy the German population was 
subjected. French troops often took part openly in 
Polish insurrections, and the Poles, having depots on 
the borders, made it useless to prohibit the carrying 
<i)f arms. The English and Italian representatives 
tried in vain to hold things in check. France had 
sent such a large delegation t® Upper Silesia that it 
took control of everything. Of the ministers of 
departments, four (Home Affairs, Finance, Treasury, 
Drfence) were French, two (Transport and 
Provisions) were English, and only one (Justice) was 
Italian. On August i, 1920, the French had eleven 
district controllers, as compared with five English- 
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men and five Italians (afterwards increased to six 
Englishmen and seven Italians). The force of 
secret police was exclusively French, and Frenchmen 
were numerous in the new police-force, which con- 
tained no Italians or Englishmen. At first a French 
general commanded the police in the disputed area, 
but he was afterwards relieved of his command and 
sent home. When arrangements were being made 
for the referendum, French troops in Upper 
Silesia were numerous, including eight battalions 
of infantry, six batteries of artillery, a squadron 
of armoured cars, and a regiment of cavalry. There 
were no English troops, and only four battalions of 
Italian infantry and two batteries of artillery. 
After the Polish revolt of 1921 English and Italian . 
reinforcements were sent, and finally there were 
eight English battalions and tlje same number of 
Italian. 

The referendum removed all doubts. 

An obvious disagreement between France and 
Great Britain then became evident. Britain wanted 
the treaty to be respected, and Upper Silesia, 
representing a single political and economic unit, 
to be assigned to Ghermany. 

Lloyd George’s speech in the House of Commons 
on May 13, 1921, showed that he clearly understood 
that to deny the result of the referendum would be 
equivalent to denying the treaty, and that it would 
be a more serious brtach of international law than 
Germany’s violation of Belgium during the war.*^ 
From the historical point of view, he said, Poland had 
no right to Upper Siksia. Her only possible reason 
for demanding it was that it contained a large ele- 
ment of Poles, who had immigrated in quite recent 
times with the object of finding work, particularly 
in the mines. 

Poland owes her frbedom to Italy, France, and 
Great Britain. * She wa^ created by the treaty. The 
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treaty must be applied with impartiality and justice, 
without considering the advantages or disadvantages 
that may j-esult from it. Either the Allies must 
demand that the treaty be respected, or they must 
allow the Germans to make it respected. 

In spite of everything, however, the idea prevailed 
— and it prevailed chiefly through the reprehensible 
attitude of the Italian Government — of not applying 
the treaty honestly. No honest man could permit 
any other solution than the cession of the whole of 
Upper Silesia to Germany. Instead of this, it was 
decided, by interpreting the treaty in an absurd 
way, to give to Poland not only the communes in 
which Poles were in a majority, but even those in 
which they were not. 

The three English, Italian, and French com- 
missioners, trying tg find a peaceful solution, and 
acting on the instructions of their Governments, 
endeavoured, in the spring of 1921, to come to an 
agreement on the partition which should be 
proposed. The Italian representatives had received 
instructions from the Foreign Minister, Sforza 
(without Parliament having been informed), to 
further the Polish demands as muth as possible. But 
the breach between the British and French represen- 
tatives was irreparable. The former maintained 
that the partition should, in any case, be carried 
out in accordance with the result of the referendum. 
The French representative, Wbwever, announced 
that his Government, in the interests of the general 
European economy and the future of Upper Silesia, 
proposed to allot to Poland th^ whole of the mining 
area, on condition of her assuming part of the 
reparations owed by Germany and of submitting to 
inter-allied control for a certain number of years. 
He announced also that Poland accepted these 
conditions, which had, without doubt, been agreed 
upon in advance, and which corresponded to the 
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whole programme of the French iron and steel 
interests, which had played a large part in the 
framing of the Treaty of Versailles, and an even 
larger part in its application after the war. Poland 
made to the Italian Foreign Minister lavish promises 
of employing Italian capital and labour — promises 
which, naturally, were not fulfilled. 

In view of the fact that the Itali^.n representative 
had received from Rome instructions (directly due 
to the action of the French Government) to expedite 
the Polish demands as much as possible, the Italian 
and British representatives in Upper Silesia had to 
modify their conduct ; but the British representative 
would not substantially modify his views, which 
were in harmony with justice. The Italian repre- 
sentative, forced by his Government, made a 
proposal by which, in addition fo Pless and Rybnik, 
Poland was to receive other territories, giving her 
almost the whole of the lead and zinc mines and 
nearly three-fourths of the coal-fields. 

In reality, as one of the three commissioners in 
Upper Silesia stated in his report, the dispute was not 
between Poland and Germany, but between Ger- 
many and Francdf, since France was deliberately 
aiming at the disorganisation of German production, 
and at compelling the German iron and steel trade to 
submit to French control. Italy, for reasons which 
are yet unknown, but which were certainly not in 
accordance with the national policy or with senti- 
ments of justice, supported the most absuri 
pretensions and encouraged the designs of the Poles ; 
while, on the other hand, Italy’s representatives in 
Upper Silesia, especially the commissary-general and 
the officials under his command, behaved most 
honourably, and were respected and loved. France 
would have liked not only to take from Germany all 
her mining lands, but also to leave them under 
inter-allied control. This would have meant another 
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lengthy military occupation of German territory, 
ostensibly with the object of ensuring the payment 
of reparations, but in reality to perpetuate the 
French oAupation. 

Under pressure from the Foreign Ministry at 
Rome, the Italian representative in Upper Silesia 
was driven to propose a solution favourable to 
Poland, and which the British representative did not 
support. Afterwards, however, even the British 
representative was authorised, out of a desire for 
conciliation, to subscribe to the Italian proposal, 
which represented the maximum of concessions to 
Poland. In August 1921, the Supreme Council met 
at Paris, but no agreement was reached. The 
Italian minister, Sforza, then proposed, on his own 
initiative, without consulting the Italian representa- 
tives in Silesia, and without even informing them of 
his intention, that 3 new boundary should be marked 
out, entirely favourable to the Polish demands and 
the French programme. Shortly afterwards, too, 
France secured at Geneva a success greater than the 
demands to which she had been willing to limit 
herself at Paris ! 

Meanwhile, a Franco-Polish bank had been 
opened, and was doing a brisk business, through the 
agency of a panic, in transferring securities from 
Germany to France. Thus, in a short time, more 
than 50 per cent, of the zinc shares, and a third of the 
coal shares, assisted by the faH^of the mark, passed to 
► France. 

The Sforza boundary was not only an act of 
violence and an error, but a]so an absurdity which 
sacrificed Upper Silesia entirely. Thuf in the 
marking out of frontiers, it had no other effect than 
that of creating a new and greater Alsace-Lorraine 
on" the Oder. 

France, having succeeded in despoiling Germany 
of almost all her mining areas, and in exposing her 
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flank at the same time to a strongly armed Poland 
which threatens her along an extensive military 
frontier, now aims at disposing of all the mineral 
and industrial resources of Upper Silesiaf, profiting 
by the favourable military situation and by the fall of 
the mark, which had been deliberately provoked. 

The text of the decision on the Upper Silesian 
question which was effected at Paris on October 20, 

1 92 1, by the Conference of Ambassad?)rs,at the express 
charge of the allied Powers (Britain, France, Italy, 
and Japan) was communicated to the German and 
Polish representatives the same evening, together 
with a Note from President Briand. The Note 
stated that, although the decision was composed of 
two parts — the settling of the boundaries, and the 
establishment of a provisional economic regime 
for fifteen years — yet the allied Powers regarded it 
as an indivisible whole, and of Such a nature as to 
admit of no reserves. 

It had already been obvious, not long before, from 
its decision about Upper Silesia, that the League of 
Nations is nothing more than a servile instrument of 
the victors. It has no prestige, and is merely a new 
form of the Reparations Commission, designed to 
sanction and ratify those rights of victory which, for 
some years, have, in the phraseology of the Entente, 
succeeded the principles of liberty, self-determina- 
tion and nationality, for which it used to be declared 
that the war was being waged. 

The German Parliament, at the sitting of October, 
26, 1921, accepted the decision under threats of 
compulsion, but made^ a formal protest, which was 
communicated on October 28 to the Entente 
Powers, who declared the protest invalid. The 
Polish Parliament accepted the decision without 
reserve, since it satisfied, not only Poland’s interests, 
but even the most atv^urd and unjust claims that 
had been put forward. 
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The decision of the League of Nations reeks so 
strongly of insincerity and injustice that it would be 
worthy of a detailed examination. From the legal 
point of wiew, it is very strange that, instead of 
applying the treaty, the matter was referred to the 
League of Nations, from which, in fact, the van- 
quished were excluded. The referendum was 
practically nullified. It will suffice to say that, 
merely out of cbnsideration for industrial interests, 
which wanted to entrench themselves against the 
German iron-trade, Poland received the city of 
Kattovitz, in which, out of 26,715 electors (not 
counting the spoilt papers), 22,774 voted for 
union with Germany, and only 3,900 for union with 
Poland. At Konigshutte, which also was awarded to 
Poland, 31,864 out of 42,758 votes had been given in 
favour of union with Germany ! In reality, a single 
criterion prevailed in every decision — to deprive 
Germany of every possibility of economic develop- 
ment. Of 61 anthracite-mines, 49 and a half passed 
to Poland, and eleven and a half to Germany ; 
of the sixteen lead-mines, four only have been left 
to Germany ; of the thirty-seven blast furnaces, 
twenty-two have been allotted to Poland, and fifteen 
only to Germany ; moreover, the first of these groups 
has a production of 400,000 tons, as compared with 
the 176,000 tons of the latter. 

Thus, in addition to the disorganisation of Western 
Germany, not merely in consequence of the treaties, 
^ but even in violation of the treaties themselves, all 
the productive power of Eastern Germany has been 
disorganised. Her iron, timber, lead, zinc, and 
coal industries have been ruined, and all her com- 
mercial treaties broken. The organisation which 
had cost more than half a century of sacrifice was 
shattered ; her communications were thrown into 
disorder ; wholly German territories were torn 
from her in violation of the popular vote ; her 
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railway-system, her canal and river transport, were 
completely disorganised ; a territory arbitrarily 
declared to be Polish was thrust between the one 
part of Germany and the other ; and, fkially, the 
port of Danzig was taken away. Thus the founda- 
tions of Germany’s economic life received a mortal 
blow. 

IV. German Coal ; Iron and Stteel in Euro- 
pean Politics 

I have shown on many occasions that, while the 
German steel and iron trade was one of the causes of 
the ghastly European War (for which, however, all 
the countries of Europe are responsible in different 
degrees), yet the corresponding French trade has 
been one of the chief causes of the bad peace. Its 
directors continue to inspire the actions of their 
Government and the operations t)f the Reparations 
Commission. Their action is felt also in England 
and Belgium, and still more in Italy. 

Before the war Germany had reached the point 
of producing almost as much coal as England. In 
1913 Great Britain produced 292 million tons of 
coal, and Germany^ 190 million tons of coal and 
87 millions of lignite. The French production, 
both of coal and of lignite, although it developed 
considerably during the last few preceding years, 
had not reached 41 million tons. 

In the same year Germany produced 35*9 
million tons of iron, and France 21*9 millions. 

Germany, moreover, had increased her output 
of iron-ore and cast-iron to such an extent that it 
surpassed that of any other country in Europe, and 
she imported large quantities of iron-ore from 
Sweden, P'rance, and Spain. Although the treaties 
took from her about four-fifths of her iron-ore and 
made France the richest country in that mineral, 
Germany, notwithstanding the loss of the coal of the 
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Saar district and of the coal and petroleum of 
Alsace-Lorraine, was stiU the richest country in coal 
on the Continent. Co-operation between the two 
countries t^ould without doubt have been profitable, 
and it was tried, even after the war. But this 
attempt would not have permitted the industrial 
collapse and the economic depression of Germany, 
and the succeeding efforts were directed towards 
depriving Germany of all her greatest resources 
and thereby disorganising her industry. The 
policy adopted in Upper Silesia, and the policy 
of the Reparations Commission, have had no other 
object. 

Of the 190 million tons of coal produced in Ger- 
many before the war, 114*5 million tons came from 
the Ruhr, 43-4 millions from Upper Silesia, 13*2 
millions from the Saar, and 3-8 millions from 
Lorraine. When Lorraine and the Saar mines were 
lost, two great centres of production remained — 
Upper Silesia and the Ruhr. We have already seen 
how Upper Silesia was disposed of, contrary to the 
treaty and^ contrary to the referendum. A large 
section of the Press in England, France, and Italy, 
influenced in all these countries# practically by the 
same motives, speaks of the Ruhr as if it were a 
territory to be invaded in case of the non-fulfilment 
of those obligations of the treaty which everyone 
knows can never be fulfilled. 

The Treaty of Versailles did^not confine itself to 
depriving Germany of large coal-producing areas. 
It even stipulated the quantity of coal which 
Germany must cede to Franco, Italy, and Belgium, 
as part of the reparations. 

Germany is compelled, even after the loss of her 
best territories, to supply France with seven million 
tons of coal each year for ten years, in addition to a 
quantity of coal equal to the difference between the 
pre-war output of the Pas-de-Calais aoal-mines and 
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their present output. This amount is not to exceed 
twenty million tons per annum for the first five 
years, or eight million tons in each subsequent year. 

Further, Germany has to supply Be^ium with 
eight million tons of coal for ten years, and Italy 
with a quantity ranging from four and a half million 
tons in the first year to six millions in the second, 
seven millions in the third, eight millions in the 
fourth, and eight and a half milliftn tons in the six 
remaining years. 

If Upper Silesia had remained with Germany the 
coal situation, although difficult, would perhaps have 
been supportable. But now, as Germany must, 
at the command of the Reparations Commission, 
surrender 1,916,000 tons a month, she is utterly 
unable to provide for her internal consumption. 
When she lost Upper Silesia, the output of the 
Ruhr decreased, owing to the domestic crisis ; and 
Germany, notwithstanding the disastrous state of 
her exchanges, was compelled to buy the very coal 
which she surrendered as part of the reparations in 
the Saar, and to purchase considerable quantities of 
coal in England. The coal which Germany used to 
purchase in Englajid before the war was of a kind 
specially adapted for industry. The coal which she 
buys now is needed solely to make good the enormous 
deficiencies in the supplies for industrial and home 
consumption. 

Many German in(justries are now in a precarious 
position owing to the coal-shortage, and must suV 
mit to every kind of privation, while the privation 
endured by the civil population is severe. The gas- 
works along the coast are kept going, when possible, 
with English coal ; those in the interior can function 
only to a limited extent. 

In general, the increasing difficulties of industry 
and finance, and the disorder which has been brought 
about, tend <0 decrease the coal-output in the 
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territory still left to Germany. This decrease is not 
yet sufficient to cause alarm; but it is neverthe- 
less considerable, especially in the Ruhr, and, even 
though th« decline may perhaps be arrested, it is 
a grave symptom. 

The necessity of supplying 1,916,000 tons of coal 
each month as part of the reparations, after Germany 
has lost a great part of her best coal-fields, will place 
her industries in'ever-increasing difficulties. Con- 
sequently, the consumption of coal has been reduced 
by anything from 10 to 50 per cent., and even 
more, in all trades, or practically all. Many factories 
are kept going only by using English coal, with a 
reduced consumption, and with enormous sacrifices. 
Many of them live from hand to mouth. 

While the coal-trade in Great Britain is mainly 
in difficulties owing to lack of markets, and while 
Belgium and Francfe encounter the same obstacle, 
and while even in the Saar there is compulsory 
unemployment in the German mines ceded to 
France, there is a shortage of coal almost everywhere 
in Germany. 

Wasted labour of every kind is increasing from day 
to day. The French railways. and the gas and 
electric-light works of Paris mostly burn Ruhr coal, 
which comes from the Rhine. At the same time 
English coal, and coal purchased in P'rance and 
Belgium, is sent back to the Ruhr. While there is an 
alarming shortage of coke-coal ip Germany (especially 
9wing to the obligation of supplying it as part of the 
reparations), German industries receive daily supplies 
from the Belgium coke-syndicate. The Reparations 
Commission, at the instigation of the iron and steel 
trusts, has frequently persisted in its demands for 
that kind of coal the shortage of which would do most 
to depress German industry — special coal for making 
coke. The quantities demanded in the Ruhr basin 
amount to more than a third of the K)tal output. 
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Under the influence of so many causes of trade- 
depression, the coal output of the Ruhr has decreased 
by more than thirty thousand tons a day ; and the 
part of Upper Silesia that has been left tb Germany 
ca^roduce very little. 

The difficulties of German industries, and espe- 
cially of the metal trades, are becoming so great that 
they are driven to discuss the possibility and the 
convenience of putting themselves binder the control 
of French industries. This proposal is made easier 
for France by the extreme depression of the German 
mark, which has been brought about by the use of 
economic weapons. 

The robberies which have been committed in 
allotting the property of the State (as the mines of 
Upper Silesia), or of princely families (as in the case 
of the Hohenlohc) to private speculators of the 
Entente would deserve separate consideration, for 
they are very expressive of the violent frame of mind 
which now animates the victors, who confuse 
rapine with right. One must go back to the Middle 
Ages, and to the most degenerate forms of 
feudalism, to discover anything which, in violence or 
cynicism, can be compared with the new methods 
of international spoliation, and of the plundering of 
private property, which have been introduced since 
the war. 

Germany’s most valuable resources are being de- 
stroyed little by little, and the European market, 
which sees its difficulties increasing every day, 
being disorganised. 

On the same principle by which the negroes of the 
Ivory Coast are being brought to the Rhine to 
outrage German women and to humiliate the 
/ German people, all the vultures of international 
v/ capitalism are being brought to the robbery of the 
vanquished race. ‘• 
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V. The Reparations Commission 

The establishment of the Reparations Com- 
mission (Afts. 232, 243 and appendix) is, as we have 
seen, a new factor in the history of modern treaties. 
The Commission has immense powers. It decides 
how much Germany and the other conquered 
countries must j^ay, and the manner and time of 
payment. It controls their finances, their economic 
Hfe, their activity. It can, by means of its represen- 
tatives, have a finger in everything. It can modify 
laws and regulations, and even make them, if it 
thinks fit. Its members enjoy every kind of 
immunity. They are responsible only to the 
Governments which have appointed them. The 
vanquished are under an obligation not to regard as 
hostile acts any of the measures, even the most 
absurd of them, which the Commission may take 
against them. 

With the idea of making the vanquished pay, the 
Commission began by paying its members enormous 
salaries. Salaries of two, three, and even four hun- 
dred thousand francs are paid to men of no ability, 
and who, in their own countries*, used to get only a 
small part, sometimes only an eighth or a tenth, of 
the salaries which they now vote themselves. 
Officials and magistrates of no ability are paid five, 
six, and even ten times more than the Prime 
Ministers of their own countries. 

• Since the members of the Commission are 
responsible only to their own Governments, their 
action is guided merely by th^ political and financial 
conditions prevailing at the time. The Com- 
mission sits at Paris, and, notwithstanding a certain 
reservation which must be made with regard to the 
British representatives in particular, it reflects the 
conditions of its environmeilt. 

At the outset the Comqiission w^s 
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men of firm character ; but, owing to the with- 
drawal of its most representative and important 
figures, it now includes only men of extreme medi- 
ocrity, and its incompetence is surpassed *only by its 
cynicism. 

It will be enough to say that, a short time ago, 
when Austria was in the throes of a real financial 
agony, and when Hungary, spoUed of her best 
resources, was preparing to meet the same fate, the 
Commission fixed the sums which those countries 
must pay towards the reparations at six milliards in 
gold. Minor politicians of no standing, diplomats 
ignorant of everything, and magistrates with a very 
mediocre knowledge of the laws of their own 
countries, are to decide what Germany is to do, how 
much she is to pay, and how she is to pay, and are to 
take complete control of the domestic affairs of 
Europe’s most cultured country. They must there- 
fore react on the economic system of the whole of 
Europe, without being conscious of it, and even 
without knowing the condition of a single industry. 

Anyone who is accustomed to the governing of a 
State knows how difficult it is, in economics and 
finance, to take measures with regard to production. 
The best intentions and long study are often in- 
sufficient. The processes of modern production are 
so complicated that no politician can make himself 
a thorough master of them. Having devoted all my 
life to economic research and the study of the 
economic structure of my country, I have often been* 
compelled, during the many years of power which I 
have passed in various ministries, to confess the 
difficulty, not only of solving, but even of grasping 
the complex problems of modern production. 
Problems much more complex have had to be solved 
in the Reparations Commission by men who are 
altogether ignorant, ahd who do not even know 
' Tlie Iffegu«^of'the conquered countries which they 
no 
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govern as if they were absolute sovereigns. The 
majority of the innumerable officials and dependents 
of the Reparations Commission had never seen 
Germany, inew nothing about any industry, and 
had no experience whatever of economic facts. They 
frequently give decisions under the influence of 
political and banking interests ; and their decisions 
are almost always at variance with common sense. 

After the war a^l the vanquished countries were, 
as a result of the treaty, flooded with innumerable 
commissions — military and civil commissions, com- 
missions of government, commissions for the con- 
signment of materials, commissions of control. All 
these spent enormous sums, often without any 
decent pretext. The most voracious war-profiteers, 
both civilian and military, poured over the conquered 
countries, filled with a spirit of greed and violence, 
like a band of mercenaries. I have collected a whole 
series of data on the subject of their expenditure, 
their salaries and their achievements. I do not 
wish to publish them, in order not to rekindle hatred ; 
but the day will come when it will be considered a 
disgrace to have belonged to those commissions of 
plunder. The most useless commissions have been 
invented, even for poor countries like Austria — such 
as commissions to ensure the fulfilment of military, 
naval, and aeronautical conditions, when Austria no 
longer has any power and has no longer the means 
to dare to do anything. v. 

• Reading the Notes of the Reparations Commission, 
one has the impression that it often has not the 
remotest conception of the condition of the countries 
whose lot it is deciding, or of their economics. 

The famous Notes of March 21, 1922, are the most 
absurd and arbitrary that can be imagined. It may 
be said that the Notes which followed surpass them, 
difficult though it was to do so? ^ 

The Reparations Commission has • dec|:fe{^ 
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formation of a Committee of Guarantees, which is 
but an emanation of itself. This Committee, which 
sits in Germany, controls the application of all 
measures adopted by the Commission. Hence- 
forward, all the finances of Germany may be said to 
be regulated by this Committee. It examines 
income, expenditure, and issues of the floating 
debt, measures for preventing the exportation of 
capital, publication of statistics,^ etc. In accord- 
ance with the Note forwarded by the Committee 
to the German Chancellor, two of its repre- 
sentatives are at the Ministry of Finance at Berlin : 
one examines income, the other expenditure. The 
German Government has to forward to the Com- 
mittee its budget-estimates, the outlines of any 
new fiscal laws, and every proposal for securing 
fresh credits, at the same time as it places them 
before the German Imperial Council. Every grant 
of supplementary credits of more than 500,000 marb 
(that is, practically every demand for credits) must 
be notified, and a cash-statement must be rendered 
every month. The financial accounts of the separate 
States must also be rendered. All measures concern- 
ing the central administration and the collection of 
taxes must also be notified, together with a statement 
regarding the economies demanded by the Repara- 
tions Commission. 

No payment must be made beyond the limits of 
the fiscal credits, and the Committee’s representa- 
tives have the right to confiscate and to contrd 
everything. 

To prevent the ej^portation of capital, even the 
banks are under control. They cannot remit funds 
to foreign countries without the consent of rival 
organisations. In order to make purchases abroad, 
they must possess certificates from the Chambers of 
Commerce. Heavy -fines and imprisonment are 
case of evasion of these regulations, 
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As its exports are controlled, the German Govern- 
ment must present every month a statement of 
exports, showing the payments in marts and in 
foreign coinage. It has also to render, at fixed 
periods, statements about the railways, navigation, 
etc. The most intricate details about finance and 
trade must be communicated without reserve. 

Thus Germany has lost the character of a sovereign 
State, and is conf^olled in every act of its domestic 
life, its economics and its finances, as no country in 
Europe ever was before — not even Turkey, when 
in the lowest depths of economic servitude. 

Wilson had stated in his Fourteen Points, on 
the strength of which Germany made peace, that, 
after open treaties of peace, all economic barriers 
were to be abolished, and the same rules were to 
govern the life of the big States and the small. He 
had also stated, and America had confirmed his 
statement, that the Entente was not at war with the 
German people, but solely with the German 
Emperor. 

VI. The Army of Occupation on the Rhine, 
AND Negro Violence jn Europe 

The Treaty of Versailles, after having provided for 
the complete military and naval disarmament of 
Europe, had stipulated that the German territories 
on the left bank of the Rhine, and the bridge-heads, 
were to be occupied by an rnter-allied army for 
fifteen years, beginning from the time at which the 
treaty should enter into force (Art. 428). If Ger- 
many should fulfil the conditions completely, the 
area of occupied territory was to be reduced every 
five years, and, at the end of the fifteen years, the 
Allies alone were to decide whether the occupation 
should be prolonged (Art. 428). Further, it tests 
with the Reparations Commission alone to say 
whether Germany refuses, entirely fir in 
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execute the requirements of the treaty, and to 
decide whether or no the evacuated territories are to 
be again occupied. 

Territories on the right bank of the Rhine were 
subsequently occupied, without justification, and 
contrary to the very Treaty of Versailles. In March 
1920, without the general consent of the Allies, 
France occupied the two great German cities of 
Frankfort and Darmstadt. As I was then at the 
head of the Italian Government I did not fail to 
protest strongly, and Lloyd George acted with the 
same spirit. In July 1920 the threat of all the Allies 
to occupy other cities induced Germany to accept 
the conditions of the Spa Convention, which can 
never be executed. When a similar threat in 1921 
produced no result, the cities of Duisburg, Ruhrort, 
and Diisseldorf were occupied ; and, even when the 
cause of the occupation had been removed, the 
French occupation was maintained. In May 1921 
the threat of occupying the Ruhr basin compelled 
Germany to accept the conditions imposed on her. 
These occupations on the right bank of the Rhine, 
thrice threatened and twice carried out, are a 
supreme act of violence and at the same time a viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Apart from the penalties prescribed by the treaty, 
there can be no others, except at the whim of the 
victors. Those who want to justify whatever takes 
place are driven, for lack of other arguments, to quote, 
not the text of Part 7 of the Treaty (Penalties), bmt 
some words which are found in an appendix to Part 6 
(Reparations). Thc^second appendix to paragraph 
17 says that, in case of non-fulfilment by Germany 
of any of the obligations of the treaty (and this 
certainly refers to the economic obligations with 
which the Reparations Commission is concerned, 
the Commission shaH immediately notify the nqa^ 
’ruminfcjit, taking all tl^e measures which it may 
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necessary by reason of the non-fulfilment. This 
refers to measures of an economic character. No 
one could ever suppose that the madness of the 
victors womld lead them so far as to maintain that any 
German territory could be occupied, outside the 
area of occupation laid down by the treaty. 

We will now see how the inter-allied occupation 
was brought about. 

When Germaiiy was at the zenith of her military 
power, and considered the Rhine zone of the greatest 
importance, she had, in what is now the occupied 
territory, 70,000 men, confined almost entirely to 
twenty-eight centres. As Germany had no real 
army after the war, these figures could have been 
reduced in the case of the army of occupation. On 
the contrary, there was a determination that a real 
army should garrison the occupied zone. On 
December i, 1921, the armies of occupation still 
numbered 130,000 men, distributed in 228 places. 
As there was a shortage of billets and barracks, it 
was found necessary to commandeer a large number 
of private houses ; and, on the same date, 9,700 
billets, numbering 38,000 rooms, were comman- 
deered, in addition to 13,000 biUcts of a single room 
each, all in private houses. The private billets have 
been, and often still are, occupied by officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men, with violence and 
harshness of every kind, and in all cases without 
consideration for the feelings of the householders. 
•In addition, sixty schools, which accommodated 
16,450 pupils, were occupied by the military up to 
November i, 1921, as we/e also twenty- three 
theatres and fifty-one cinemas. 

A number of rural small-holdings, almost all under 
intensive cultivation, and |‘':overing a square mile, 
^fogether with 167 industrial undertakings, have 
rfeeen commandeered for military purposes. The 
itr%ies of occupation take whatever they req,¥ire,'*ate\l 
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do whatever they wish, without any consideration 
for the inhabitants. 

At the time when Germany was able to look 
forward, and when, according to French^^assertions, 
she really was looking forward to the war, and 
preparihg for it, she had, on what is now the occupied 
territory, nine aviation camps. At the present time, 
when Germany is powerless to make war, and has 
laid down her arms in the occupied territory, 
twenty-four new camps have been formed, thus with- 
drawing from agriculture five square miles of land, 
mostly of the very best quality. During the period 
of German militarism there were seven camps for 
shooting-practice and manoeuvres. Seventeen new 
camps have been formed, covering twelve square 
miles, nearly all of the best agricultural land ; and, 
in addition, new aviation and training-camps. 

The inhabitants have almost always been treated 
by the French and Belgian troops as though they 
were mere immigrants. The municipalities are com- 
pelled to supply German women, to maintain 
brothels, and to cover the expenses appertaining to 
them. We have been able to verify, in a financial 
note, the fact that,«.up to the end of October 1921, 
the State had granted 802,000 marks for this object, 
in addition to the even greater expenditure of local 
bodies. 

According to a Note presented on March 2, 1921, 
by the sub-committee? of the Reparations Commis- 
sion to the German Commission for war-expensesf 
the expenses of the armies of occupation on the 
Rhine, from the armis,tice up to December 31, 1921, 
were already 1,227,248.596 gold marks for France, 
1,132,959,856 for the United States, 947,621,997 
for Great Britain, 183,585,584 for Belgium, and 
only 10,064,861 for Italy, who, quite rightly, has 
never wished to take part in the occupation. TTiese 
•^pTopdreions wbre changed later, and those of the 
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French and Belgian troops now greatly predominate, 
although all the Rhine cities prefer Anglo-Saxon 
troops, with whom conflicts are much less frequent, 
and relaticfns, if not cordial, are much less difficult. 

Although expenditure, compared with the in- 
credible extravagance of the early period, has been 
reduced, yet, at the end of March 1922, it amounted 

5>536)9S4554^ marks and more than fourteen 
milliard paper rrftirks — in round figures, six milliard 
gold marks. This sum represents the amount which 
Germany, with great sacrifices, could have paid as 
reparations. 

Generals, officers, and soldiers have, in nearly all 
cases, been granted rates of pay very different from 
those which they received in their own countries. 
The officers have commandeered luxurious apart- 
ments, and, in the midst of an absolute dearth of 
housing accommodation, have demanded magnifi- 
cently furnished club-rooms. 

The worst example is provided by the Rhine 
Commission, which was to have consisted of four 
members, but has had a membership of as many as 
1,300 persons, including seventy-five delegates, 
claiming the accommodation* and allowances of 
brigadier-generals. The headquarters of the presi- 
dent of the Rhine Commission, in the palace of 
the Superior Provincial Presidency at Coblentz, ate 
up a million and a half of marks. The upkeep 
of a single carpet, valued more than half a 
•million marks, cost more than twenty-five thousand 
marks. 

The French and Belgian officers often brought in 
their train not only their families, but their relatives 
and friends, and, in some cases, strangers also. Thus 
the number of dependents on the families grew, as 
bureaucratic language expresses it. The military 
authorities themselves decide who is to be considered 
as belonging to their subordinates’ ftmilies, Ihd'* the 
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whole retinue of the troops is often lodged at the 
expense of the Germans. 

Rhine district is in military servitude. This 
servitude has been extended subsequently to the 
territories which were occupied in violation of the 
Treaty of Versailles, by means of a false interpreta- 
tion of a clause which sanctioned economic penalties 
only. According to the system imposed throughout 
the occupied territories, the irfter-allied Com- 
mission, which, as we have already seen, has given 
melancholy examples of violence and avidity, has the 
right to formulate any conditions that may be neces- 
sary for the maintenance, the security, and the heeds 
of the armed forces of the Entente. It can do 
practically everything, even to requiring German 
women to prostitute themselves to Central African 
negroes. The pretence of ensuring security is so 
elastic that all measures are justified by it — banish- 
ment of citizens. Press censorship, prohibition of 
public meetings, etc. 

According to the memorandum forwarded by the 
German Chancellor to the Reichstag on March 21, 
1922, the private soldiers of the Entente serving in 
Germany receive pay three times greater than that 
of the higher-grade German officials. The Chan- 
cellor and all the Ministers of State of Germany 
together do not receive (even including aU their 
official allowances) as much as two generals of the 
Entente. The famili<as of German workmen, clerks, 
and officials have to live on less than a tenth part^ 
of the pay of one English soldier. As a result of these 
enormous and extravagant rates of pay, those who 
serve in the occupied zone, and in the arbitrarily 
invaded cities, want to stay there. The inter-allied 
Commission of Control had already completed its 
task in May 1921 ; but the 752 officials of which 
it was composed were induced only to 450. 

ff CTtt be said that t^o-thirds of the income of 
1 18 
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Germany for 1922 is ear-marked for the execution 
of the Peace Treaty. Owing to the deflation of the 
mark, an income of 182 and a half milliard paper 
marks hai been budgeted for, and yet the mark in 
March 1922 was worth eight times more than it was 
in the autumn. 

All the other Commissions follow more or less the 
same example. A member of the Commission of 
Control on the '^hine demanded apartments con- 
sisting of seventeen furnished living-rooms, in 
addition to twenty-two bedrooms for his suite and 
dependents. 

The devastated territories of France could already 
have been reconstructed with the money spent 
on the armies of occupation, whereas steps towards 
reparations are hindered by increasing and keeping 
high the expenditure of the occupation. This has 
the result of suffocating Germany, with the hope 
of dismembering her and of keeping her for a long 
time under control, in a state of subjection. 

The result of creating all these organisations of 
mistrust and strife has been that only insigni- 
ficant sums have been really devoted to reparations. 
The chief objective, however, was to disorganise 
German industry and to depress the German 
people. 

In 1921, when the mark was very far from having 
reached its lowest level, there was one general who, 
everything included — pay, allowances, and quarters 
— cost 3,620,000 marks per annum. 

The expenses from May i to December 31, 
1921, for purchasing land, erecting new buildings, 
and adapting existing ones for soldiers’ quarters, 
amounted to 109*5 million marks for Great Britain, 
50*2 millions for th. United States, 661-2 millions 
for France, and 197*2 millions for Belgium. These 
figures are those for the zone of occupation as laid 
down by the treaty only, and do not cover thq/«e for 
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the cities occupied as a result of the false interpreta- 
tion of the chapter dealing with penalties. 

The expenses of all the celebrations, sports, and 
military displays in celebration of the vintory over 
the occupied country are borne by Germany. A 
sum of 75 thousand marks was charged for the 
erection of a transportable grand-stand for a 
military tournament at Magonza in 1921. 

The amount which it is claimed that Germany 
should pay for the quartering of officers is almost 
incredible. When the mark stood relatively high, 
it cost 464,116 marks to furnish the quarters of an 
English delegate, who ranked as a lieutenant-colonel. 
Among the expenditure we find 30,000 marks for a 
saloon decorated in mahogany in the style of the 
Empire ; 16,000 marks for a dressing-room in 

lacquer; 11,150 marks for a bedroom in white 
lacquer ; 55,800 marks for another in cherry-wood 
and maple ; 43,000 marks for a dining-room in 
walnut and maple, and 6,400 for a servants’ bedroom. 
We find also sums of 4,627 marks for supervision of 
fittings by an engineer specialist ; 9,282 marks for 
supplying damask ; 954 marks for a silk bed-canopy ; 
19,150 marks for twjo counterpanes de luxe; 806 
marks for a canopy of blue silk ; 1,300 marks for a 
lace counterpane ; 3,950 marks for an Indian carpet ; 
1,353 marks for an ink-stand; 553 marks for a 
confectionery box, etc. 

In the year 1921 alqjie, the armies of occupation 
ordered 284,539 tons of coal. As the average* 
strength of the armies in that year was 135,844 men, 
the consumption of coal amounted to two tons per 
man. This amount is all the more enormous if we 
remember that most of the troops live in large bar- 
racks. In addition, 174,333 tons were supplied 
indirectly by Germany, through the local councils ! 

The officers, in selecting their furniture, often 
raised •aesthetic»objections, and in consequence the 
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furniture was often changed to satisfy a mere whim. 
This foolish and unreasonable expenditure is im- 
moral in every way, for it is made to the detriment 
of those wh<f cannot retaliate, and is contrary to every 
principle of humanity and justice. 

A letter from the headquarters of the Rhine army 
on August 22, 1921, ordered the construction of a 
special floor for the bedroom of the Commander-in- 
Chief, who was tiien quartered in the castle of 
Magonza. The existing floor was in good condition 
and covered with a valuable carpet ; but a change 
was wanted because some parts, when trodden on, 
made a slight noise. The design chosen for the new 
floor was nowhere on the markets, and therefore it 
had to be specially made. When its separate parts 
were ready, they could not be laid down, as the 
Commander-in-Chief’s wife had been taken ill. The 
Commander-in-Chief subsequently decided that the 
new floor would be more suitable if he were to live 
at the castle at Waldhausen (near Magonza) aifd 
he ordered it to be adapted to his new quarters 
immediately. When the floor was already in place, 
an instruction from headquarters arrived to the 
effect that the General, in obedience to superior 
orders, could not take up his quarters in the castle ; 
and all the expense was therefore wasted. 

Examining many of the demands on Germany, 
one finds that they are due solely to caprice, to a rage 
for luxury, and even to a deep-set desire to impose 
fresh humiliations on the vanquished. Thus we 
find that many expensive projects, demanded in hot 
haste, have been immediately^, abandoned, or have 
produced no practical results. 

Several times at allied conferences I have urged 
the necessity of reducing the armies of occupation, 
and their expenditure in particular ; but, when the 
spirit of violence and the spirif of greed unite in men 
who believe that everything's la^ul^to the vittor, 
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the very Governments are often powerless to stem 
the tide of mischief. 

Lord Newton, speaking in the House of Lords of 
the inter-allied commissions in Germany, declared 
that the sight of those commissions, abandoning 
themselves to an excessive luxury in the midst of a 
ruined people, is one of the most repugnant spectacles 
that it is possible to imagine. 

Unhappily, this repugnance is/elt by only a few 
noble souls, for the moral* decline of Europe is so 
great that nothing excites indignation any longer. 

In a report of the Financial Commission of the 
Ambassadors’ Conference of April 15, 1921, the 
salaries of the armies of occupation are set out in a 
more modest form. Among the expenses of' the 
occupation are included those of the Ruhr, which, 
according to the treaty, ought not to be occupied by 
allied troops at all ; also those of the occupation of 
the right bank of the Rhine, which was carried out in 
complete violation of the treaty. 

The gravest feature of the occupation of the 
Rhine, however, has been the introduction of 
coloured troops. 

The number o^ coloured troops on the Rhine 
varies considerably. They are most numerous in 
the summer, and least numerous in the winter. In 
the spring of 1920 there were in the Rhine district 
seventeen coloured regiments, each of an average 
strength of 2,500 mep. In May 1920 two regiments 
of Senegalese negroes were despatched to Syria. In 
March 1920 there were still 55,000 coloured men 
on the Rhine. Even^during the winter, according to 
statistics collected in the occupied territory by local 
^authorities, there were no fewer than from 18,000 
to 20,000. The coloured troops are exclusively 
French subjects — negroes from Central Africa ; 
yellow men from Madagascar, chiefly Malays, but 
partly negroids ; Indo-Chinese Mongols ; brown 
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men from North Africa — Semites such as the Arabs, 
and Berbers such as the CabiK. 

The cities occupied by these troops are among 
the most cilitured on earth ; illiteracy is unknown 
in them, and the passion for art is at its highest among 
their inhabitants. The Rhine cities which contain 
the greatest masterpieces of Gothic art now lodge 
negroes who come from mud huts. 

Consideration is^ however, often given to the 
aesthetic tastes of the conquered peoples. Orchestras 
of negroes and African barbarians play in the squares 
of the occupied cities, and programmes of African 
music are given frequently. The inhabitants of the 
country which, with Italy, has given the greatest 
musical geniuses to the world, from Mozart to Bee- 
thoven, from Bach to Wagner, have the advantage 
of being able to hear almost barbaric music. At 
Wiesbaden, in the summer of 1922, bands of African 
negroes regaled Germans and foreigners with African 
melodies. 

Poincare, shortly before his return to power, 
maintained that it was untrue that a long and in- 
definite occupation can irritate the feelings of the 
Germans. Perhaps,” he wrote;, a short occupa- 
tion irritates more, on account of its placing an 
arbitrary limit ; whereas an indefinite occupation, 
with no limit but the complete fulfilment of the 
treaty, is understood by everyone. The longer the 
occupation, the more relations^»tend to improve.’^ 

• If his remarks are not to be interpreted in a 
humorous sense, one can only ask Poincare whether 
he has ever considered what h^s opinion of Frederick 
William III of Prussia and of William I of Germany 
would be, if, having won the war of 1815 and the 
war of 1870 respectively, they had decided to leave 
their armies in Eastern France for half a century, 
with the idea that, whereas a brief occupation of two 
years (as in 1815), or of a f§w months (as in *1870) 
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would have irritated the French, a long occupation 
was understood by everyone. According to Poin- 
care, the longer the occupation had lasted the more 
relations would have improved. Judging by this 
theory, and coupling with it the ideas which inspired 
the authors of the Treaty of Versailles, a German 
occupation on the Rhine would have been able to 
prevent the war of 1914 altogether. The longer 
the time, the more the French yould have become 
accustomed to the occupation, and the more their 
relations with the Germans would have improved ! 

When the Entente, during the war, brought 
coloured troops to Europe to fight against Germany, 
among them being, in the French service, almost 
savage African negroes, we declared that Germany’s 
protests were unjustified. 

The Germans, after violating Belgium, declared 
that necessity knows no law. This is not the 
expression of an elevated morality ; but war breaks 
the ties of tradition and of morals. The one 
essential in war is to win. Respect for some 
traditional standards of international law, and for 
some no less traditional understandings, is less an 
act of chivalry than a mutual safeguard among the 
belligerents. A people which is defending its very 
existence is, by that very fact, if not justified, at 
least tolerated by the public opinion of the world, 
if it employs every means of coercion and violence. 
Germany violated fBclgian neutrality ; but the 
action of the Entente in Greece was something ve^ 
much more than persuasion. The Germans used 
submarines against merchantmen and passenger- 
ships, and stained themselves with abominable 
crimes. But the Entente imposed the blockade, 
which was a less obvious and less sensational form 
of destruction, and which starved a large number 
of people, and perhaps slew more men than the 
submarines. *Both sides employed the most treacher- 
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ous weapons — flame-throwers, tear-gas, poison-gas, 
etc. Never was a war fought with more violent or 
cruel weapons, and, on both sides, horrible carnage 
was caused hy fear of defeat and lust for victory. 

However distasteful it may be to admit it, and 
however repugnant to one’s mind, whatever is 
necessary in war becomes also legitimate. Every 
upright statesman, every great thinker, every honest 
writer, ought to direct all his efforts to avoiding 
wars. But, when war is declared, and he who causes 
most slaughter becomes a hero, it is ridiculous to be 
shocked with those acts which are only the proofs of 
a state of necessity. It is for this reason that, when 
Great Britain and France brought into Europe men 
of every race and colour, including negroes of 
inferior civilisation from the heart of Africa — men 
who until yesterday were, and perhaps still are, 
cannibals — we considered that the protests of the 
Germans were exaggerated or unfounded. Those 
who employed submarines against merchant ships, 
and who barbarously sank liners, had no right to 
protest. Germany’s unjust violence brought the 
unjust violence of the Entente as a consequence. 

Even the dissemination of false;news is a weapon of 
war. All the world believed for a time that the 
habitual exercise of the Germans in Belgium was to 
cut off the hands of babies. There was no truth in 
the story, and there are no more handless babies in 
Belgium than there are in England or in Germany. 
The news was false, but the most reputable papers 
published it ; telegraphic agencies spread it broad- 
cast, and thus nourished the pistrust of the world, 
a fact to which Germany owes no small part of her fall. 
The thing to be avoided is war ; in war, however, it 
is difficult to avoid violence of any kind, subterfuges 
of any kind. Even the dissemination of false news 
is a weapon, just as asphyxiatifig gases are. Its use is 
permitted, even if all parties^ find it repugnant. 
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But, when peace has been declared and the danger 
has passed, every offence against international law, 
every outrage committed against the vanquished, 
every violation of pledges, every negatif^n of justice 
is an outrage on civilisation and morality ; it sows * 
the seed of hatred and drags Europe ever downwards 
to the condition of a huge Balkan peninsula, in which 
the most noble sentiments are replaced by an ignoble 
rancour. The degree of civilisation of the victors 
is measured by their conduct towards the van- 
quished. Outrages on the vanquished prove the 
dishonesty of the victors. 

History is a series of mingled victories and defeats. 
No nation is always victorious. Civilisation consists 
in the securing between victors and vanquished of 
those relations which make victory less unjust and 
defeat less insupportable. Cannibals devour their 
defeated foes. Less savage races reduce them to 
slavery. Modern peoples who call themselves 
civilised content themselves, or at least used to con- 
tent themselves, with securing their own safety and 
with putting the vanquished in a condition of being 
unable to injure them further. 

But, in the case qf Germany and the other defeated 
countries, methods have changed. It has not 
sufficed to take from the vanquished everything that 
could be taken ; but there has been a determination 
to humiliate, outrage, and offend all their sentiments 
of family pride, of raeje, and of honour. Even to-day, 
only a few years from the signing of peace, yelloW 
men, brown men, and black men are quartered on 
the Rhine, and are committing acts of violence, and 
crimes of every kind, with impunity. 

If France had lost the war, and if Germany had 
brought regiments of African negroes to Lyons and 
Marseilles, in order to ensure the payment of an 
enormous indemnity •- within fifteen years, all the 
civilised world would have considered it a horrible 

m 
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deed, and our hearts would have swelled with 
indignation. Yet, without protest, we allow this 
to happen in Germany, and we allow wretched 
negroes to tommit every kind of violence and every 
crime. 

I have carefully collected all the official publica- 
tions, all the German Notes, and everything published 
in America and England with regard to the occupa- 
tion on the Rhi^ie. I have read thousands of 
accusations, of reports, and of memoranda referring 
to these acts of violence. Never have I experienced 
a greater sensation of disgust and horror. 

I consider that, in the interests of civilisation, and 
of the dignity of the human race, I must not relate 
all that I have gathered from those documents. 
Women have been assassinated, children assaulted 
and outraged ; old women have found their age no 
protection ; women have died as a result of the 
outrages which they have undergone, and young 
boys have been violated. But all that is as nothing 
compared with the cold-blooded cruelty which 
accompanied the demand that the German muni- 
cipalities should furnish German women for houses 
of prostitution, to gratify the lugt of negroes. How 
many women have been violated with impunity, and 
have been forced to keep silence on their shame, 
for fear of greater injury ! How many German 
cities have been forced, at their own expense, to 
equip houses of prostitution, ^d to staff them with 
fheir own women, for the sake of white, yellow, and 
black troops ! How many acts of violence there are 
which have never had the epilogue of a lawsuit ! 
How many rapes have gone unpunished ? The 
authorities frequently took no trouble to trace 
the authors of these crimes. Almost savage negroes 
were often concerned in them, who scarcely under- 
stood (or at least often said tl?ey did not understand) 
orders given in French. , • 
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What are the atrocities attributed to Geman 
officers during the war compared with these ? 

The cry of woe of the German women, unlistened 
to to-day, is a terrible reproach to Chri^ian peoples, 
who call themselves civilised and democratic, and' 
who, only a few years ago, solemnly declared that 
they were fighting for the rights of civilisation, for 
the triumph of justice and for the equality of free 
peoples. ^ 

But the war has made us insensible to every lofty 
sentiment and every idea of justice. The rights of 
victory permit violence and crime even during peace. 
Not even religious associations, Protestant pastors, 
or Catholic priests, seem to be greatly moved ; and, 
while they expend huge sums on propagating Chris- 
tianity in China, they look on apathetically at the 
atrocities in Europe. Those who preach the Gospel 
of Christ have not a word of indignation to utter. 
The German women’s cry of woe is lost in the desert 
of sentiment. 

I do not want to relate all that has taken place on 
the Rhine. I will say only that, although the 
English have erected a monument to Miss Cavell, 
who was the victirq of barbarism and of the German 
violence during the war, her martyrdom was a small 
thing compared with the martyrdom of the German 
women in time of peace. One day, when civilisation 
is again honoured, and when international law is 
once more respected^the Germans of the Rhine will 
have to record the names of their poor women and df 
their unfortunate girls who were contaminated by 
negro violence at the desire of the victors. 

The waters of the khine have seen all the battles 
and conflicts of more than two thousand years. 
Much blood has been poured out on both banks of 
the legendary river of heroes. But never, until now, 
did the river sacred to battles and glory reflect from 
its green shorts the black faces of African cannibals, 
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brought thither to enforce the rights of the victor 
on the most cultured people in the world, on the 
people which has contributed most to modern civil- 
isation, and which has given the greatest number of 
architectural monuments to art and to faith. 

VIL The Disorganisation and Economic De- 
PRESsioN OF Germany 

Germany, even i^ter so cruel a war, and with all 
the difficulties she had found in provisioning herself 
during the blockade which hemmed her in, came out 
of the conflict with her productive mechanism on 
the whole intact. The Treaty of Versailles, and, 
still, more, the manner in which it has been applied, 
has convulsed production, disorganised all the 
exchanges, and made every economic transaction 
insecure. 

The most important essential of production is an 
at least comparative stability. No production is 
possible where everything is unstable. In Germany 
since the war everything is unstable ; the treaty has 
left everything unsettled. The question of war 
indemnities (wrongly called reparations) is undeter- 
mined ; the form of payment is uncertain ; and even 
the extent of Germany’s territory is uncertain. In 
addition to the large tracts of territory which have 
been allotted at random, there are others which 
have had to be submitted to a referendum, and 
which have often been abandoned to violence, as 
ifi the case of Upper Silesia. Germany cannot make 
commercial treaties or economic agreements ; she 
does not even know what ^he possesses. Large 
tracts of German territory are incorporated in the 
French customs system, others in the Polish system. 
Germany’s rivers are controlled, her railways are in 
reality controlled, and Eastern Prussia has been 
separated like a colony. Geitaany, having lost her 
merchant fleet, her colonies, and almoft all hef ^oods 
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and hei commercial organisation in foreign coim-^ 
tries, has lost also a great part of her most impomaf 
raw materials. Her output of coal is disorganise^ 
her output of iron weakened ; and for th^iee years she 
has seen not only her economic unity in peril^^ljil^ ^ 
also her political unity. She cannot unite Ipitli ;; 
Austria, she cannot enter Russia, she finds Ae wiy 
to the East closed to her, and, finally,, in ^‘tne 
occupied territories she is subjected not only to ewiy. 
kind of moral torture, but to every kind of economic 
violence also. 

The armies of occupation are not on German soil 
to ensure military security, but to exercise command. 
Publications have been suppressed, censorships 
established, and commandeering carried out at 
random, almost at the dictation of mere whims. 
The military commissions frequently destroy, on 
absurd pretexts, not only war-material, but even 
industrial products which have no military value 
whatever. In June of this year 9,000 sporting-guns 
of the Deutsche Waffengesellschaft of Monaco, 
intended for exportation, were entirely destroyed, 
without any real reason. 

I have before me some lists of questions circulated 
by the military authorities in the occupied territories 
and elsewhere, with the object of discovering the 
state of public opinion on several matters. Th^ 
include questions such as these : ‘‘ What is the 

current opinion in tl?e various districts on the idea 
of creating a Danubian federation to unite thk 
Catholic States of South Germany with the Rhine 
and the Ruhr?’’ Another typical question is:" 
“ What would be the attitude of the working classes 
of the Ruhr in case of an occupation ? What would 
be the attitude of the middle classes, the manu- 
facturers, the officials, and the engineers ? Give the 
names of the leading« officials and their attitudes. 
Whicit of them would he favourable ? ” 
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f As the exchanges are so uncertain, German 
industries do not Imow what they can buy, or what 
dtey can sell. For a long time they have felt no 
|j^3!(<^urity in% their plant, which could be com- 
ii^idteered at any time, according to the extent to 
treaty might be enforced to secure the 
lW&|fi^ction of the Belgian factories. Germany, 
greater part of Upper Silesia has been 
^S^.f-way from hor without justification, does not 
knd# how to repair the damage done to her com- 
mercial system, which, by means of the most skilful 
division of labour, linked up all the industries of the 
German Empire from east to west. During the 
war . Germany was forced by necessity to mobilise 
all her resources and to make great progress in 
technical matters, which have been utilised during 
the peace. Having lost the greater part of her 
foreign markets, she has therrfore developed her 
home markets considerably. Altogether, nothing is 
more admirable than the energy with which Ger- 
many is trying to avoid extinction. Subjected to 
privation of every kind, to internal convulsions, to 
party strife, to uncertainty of government, and 
menaced by extremists, she is siKceeding in living, 
although with great suffering. 

In Germany, as in Europe as a whole, labour is now 
of' inferior quality. The spirit of ca’ canny and of 
repugnance to work, which entered largely into the 
Vmrking classes of the whole ^di Europe after the 
vmXj and which only time will remove, is widespread 
as elsewhere. 

? As Germany cannot raise foreign loans, imme- 
diately after the war she sold as many marks as 
possible, and increased her circulation. It was one 
way of paying the expenses which she had to meet 
somehow or other, and also a way of obtaining raw 
materials. * 

In view of the insecurity and impermanence of 
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business of every kind, and in view of the fact that 
speculation in the mark urged everyone to 
participate, the most unhealthy forms of economic 
activity have developed throughout Geifinany. The^ 
continued fall of the market makes thrift ot every 
kind useless. The flight of capital, which has been 
widely prevalent, was the inevitable conse^euc^of 
the complete lack of confidence. Everyoljestill tries^ 
to postpone payment in German^% in order to profit 
by the inevitable fall of the mark. As a result, con- 
tracts are frequently made, even in the interior of 
Germany, in foreign currencies. 

When Germany emerged from the war, notwith- 
standing the fact that she had to make purchases 
abroad, the condition of her exchanges was not 
excessively bad. A dollar is worth about 4*2 marks 
at par. In December 1918 a dollar was equivalent to 
8*28 marks. After the Peace Treaty, in July 1919, 
the rate of exchange had fallen to 15*08. But, two 
years later, in November 1921, the application of the 
treaty, the heavy expenditure imposed on Germany, 
the destruction of her powerful economic mechanism, 
and the ruin of her national finances had brought 
the rate of exchange down to 262*96 marks to the 
dollar. From that date the collapse increased by 
leaps and bounds. In the summer of 1922, as a 
result of the deliberations of the Reparations Com- 
mission and the hostile attitude of the Entente, the 
rate of exchange feK to 2,000 marks to the dollar, 
and even to 2,400 ; that is to say, the mark was 
deflated 500 or 600 times, and threatens to lose aU 
its purchasing powen The disorder of the circula- 
tion coincides with a veritable revolution in prices, 
which have no stability whatever. The manufac- 
turers are afraid to sell, for fear that the exchanges, 
already fearfully high, will no longer be sufficient to 
indemnify them for their outlay on foreign purchases 
of raw materials. 
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Notwithstanding all the measures put in force hy 
the Reparations Commission and the Committee of 
Guarantees — or perhaps on account of them — the 
public finances are in such a state of disorder that one 
fails to understand how the Treasury can meet its 
liabilities. 

The floating debt on May 31, 1922, was 299*8 
milliard marks, and the bank-notes in circulation 
amounted to 131*8 milliards — 432 milliards in all, in 
addition to all the other debts. 

The great fabric of industry, built up by diligence, 
intelligence, and assiduous toil, shows great cracks in 
every part. It is obvious that its fall will be to a 
large extent inevitable, unless some way is found of 
freeing Germany from the chains which bind her in 
all directions, and unless she be allowed some liberty 
of movement. 

The same foolish voices from the same quarters, 
which talked about indemnities of a thousand 
milliards and of reparations of 350 milliards, and 
which one finds recorded in the same French, 
English, and Italian journals, have spread a very 
stupid idea, by which the public believes that the fall 
of the mark is favourable to German industry, that 
Germany does not pay high taxes, and that she has 
deliberately ruined her own finances, in order not to 
pay the indemnities of the victors. During the war, 
the diffusion of false news of any kind was useful in 
the cause of victory, just as bombs and gas were. 
But, in time of peace, that diffusion of false news and 
absurd prejudices in which a section of the Press 
(and always the same section)*indulges, always with 
the same malevolence, ought to be tolerated no 
longer. 

After a close and detailed examination of the 
various taxes, I have been convinced that, among all 
the great continental States, .Germany pays heavier 
taxes than any other 
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The most vulgar newspapers, and people in the 
most vulgar circles, talked some time ago as if there 
were a kind of German plot to depreciate the mark 
and ruin the Allies. ^ ^ 

There are countries on the Continent which are 
doing their best to ruin themselves by their financial 
dissipation, by their militarist policies, and by the 
absurdity with which they are demanding from 
Germany infinitely more than that which, in the 
same conditions, and by putting fdith all their efforts, 
they themselves could pay. These countries greedily 
swallow stories which arouse nothing but disgust in 
sober circles. 

Analysing all the economic symptoms, one notes 
a rapid decline in the economic system of Germany, 
in spite of all the efforts of her people to avoid it. 
Foodstuffs are everywhere giving out. The scarcity 
of food, of clothing, and of boots is becoming ever 
greater, on account of the fearfully high prices. I 
have collected much information on the condition 
of children attending state schools, and I have been 
deeply impressed at finding how, in places which until 
yesterday were very wealthy, the most indispensable 
articles are to-day lacking. The fall of the mark 
has upset all former standards of wealth, and has 
deprived production of all stability. The informa- 
tion collected in the spring of 1922 at the congress 
of representatives of German cities is truly startling. 

Members of the lower middle classes, who had 
worked hard all their lives to acquire a capital of 
100,000 or 200,000 marks, really possess nothing, 
because these sums represent less than a fiftieth part 
of their pre-war values.^ They do not even represent 
a fourth or a fifth of the amount which it was hoped 
they would produce in yearly interest. Scarcity, of 
food, of houses, of clothing, and of coal is jeopardising 
the health of the nation more and more, especially 
that o£ the children and young people who were 
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bom during the war, and have therefore grown up 
during a period of veiy severe privation. The 
figures revealed at the annual meeting of the Society 
trf Hygiene,.^eld at Nuremburg in September 1921, 
give rise to considerable apprehension. Infantile 
maladies, especially rickets, are increasing terribly, 
and tuberculosis is spreading in proportion as food 
gets scarcer and the standard of life is lowered. 
Hospitals, benevolent institutions, and houses of 
charity are being closed every day. Doctor Kauff- 
mann. President of the German Ministry of Insur- 
ance, writes that the physique of the population is so 
mfich weakened that tuberculosis could sweep over 
Germany like a devastating cyclone, laying every 
protective barrier low ; and that, worse still, while 
the situation is becoming more tragic, supplies are 
beginning to fail. 

Foreigners who arrive in Germany are not 
conscious of the situation, on account of the external 
composure of the people. But the famine is spread- 
ing every day, and educational and charitable 
institutions are being closed for lack of means. 
Nothing is saved, because it is feared that values will 
fall every day. The condition of those who cannot 
work, and of those disabled in the war, becomes every 
day more pitiable ; for that which they receive from 
the State is of no use, and their families cannot 
help them. Doctors in charge of school-clinics find 
every day more and more children who have no 
Underclothing whatever, or who are forced to wear 
the same underclothing for months and months, not 
having any other. The problem of living becomes 
every day more difficult, especially for the lower 
middle classes. Social differences are thus becoming 
more and more accentuated, as is also the hatred 
between the masses, who want a more democratic 
Government, and the reactionaries, who want to 
return to the old system. ^ . 
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Over this economic tragedy looms the repara- 
tions problem, continuous, unceasing, threatening. 
Germany does not know how much she must pay. 
She knows only that she cannot pay what is de- 
manded of her, and that this amount is^ demanded, 
not because it is needed, but merely to sap her 
energy. This knowledge is spreading, and with 
it a desire for resistance — a passive resistance to 
violence, an acceptance of theories of violence, a 
continuous and growing develdjpment of hatred. 
Some Governments wish to smash the unity of 
Germany. But this unity exists, not merely in the 
politics of the Germans, but in their hearts ; and 
the sufferings they endure are only cementing 
the common indignation and the common rancour. 

After the tragedy of Austria, the tragedy of Ger- 
many is being enacted. It is less a consequence of 
the war than of the peace treaties. But this 
tragedy, while it will not prevent the great resurrec- 
tion of the German people, will drag down to ruin 
with its fatal hand, one after the other, almost all 
of the people of Europe. The bonds of solidarity 
are being broken one ^ter another ; and economic 
paralysis, after attacking the vanquished, is now 
menacing the victors. They can threaten all the 
occupations, all the spoliations, and all the acts of 
violence that they wish ; but they are doing nothing 
but piling up their own expenditure, diminishing 
their credits, and losing, together with their moral 
prestige, all capacity for economic development. • 

It is only through her tremendous persistence that 
Germany has been able to hold out up till now. It 
is only through the grtat intelligence of her people 
that she will rise again, for the good of the whole of 
Europe and of the wealth of all nations. 

No other nation could have held out. 

Let us suppose that france and Italy had lost the 
war, «id that, the conditions of the Treaties rf 
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Versailles and of Saint-Germaitt-en-Laye had been 
applied to them. 

Italy would have been compelled to cede the 
provinces of Udine and Treviso to victorious 
■ Austria-Hungary. It is not much, considering the 
way in which four million Austrian Germans have 
been ceded to other countries, with their cities, 
such as Pilsen, Karlsbad, Reichenburg, etc., which 
are as German as any in the world. As an equivalent 
to the cession in perpetuity of the Saar mines, Italy 
would have had to cede at least the hydro-electric 
plant of the provinces of Como and Sondrio, together 
with the right of transporting their power into 
Austria. As Austria-Hungary had no outlet on the 
Mediterranean, she would have demanded a port 
on the Ligurian Sea, and also (as in the case of 
Danzig) a corridor which would have separated 
Piedmont from Lombardy, completely isolating it 
from the rest of Italy. To assure the payment of 
an indemnity equal to at least half of that which is 
being demanded from Germany, Italy would have 
been compelled to guarantee sixty milliards, and to 
pledge herself to maintain an army of occupation, 
of white and black troops, numbering at least 70,000 
men, in the provinces of Milan ‘and Pavia. In case 
of non-fulfilment, she would have seen the cities of 
Bologna and Ferrara occupied also. All this would 
have been in addition to the cession of all her trans- 
ferable wealth, of all the goods in the possession of 
kalians living abroad, of her colonies, and of her 
merchant fleet. 

Let us now suppose that France had lost the war, 
and that Germany had applied the same standards 
that France, in the name of democracy and justice, 
wishes to be enforced against Germany. As a first 
therefore, France would have been compelled 
to cede all her transferable wealth, all her colonies, 
all her merchant fleet, all her submarine cables, etc. 
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As the wealth of France does not differ greatly from 
that of Germany, it would not have been tod much 
to demand 150 milliard francs in gold. As an equi- 
valent to the cession in perpetuity of the Saar mines, 
France would have been compelled to surrender 
all the mines of the Pas-de-Calais, and, as a modest 
counterpart to the loss of Upper Silesia, the basin of 
Briey. As Germany would have much liked a 
Mediterranean port, she might have chosen the port 
of Cette, with a corridor from AlAce to the sea. To 
guarantee the payment of the indemnity of 150 
milliards, 100,000 Germans would be in occupation, 
together with 30,000 negroes and coloured men from 
East Africa, the Cameroons, Togoland, and New 
Guinea. White and coloured troops, quartered at 
Lyon, Dijon, Boulogne-sur-Mer, and Rouen, with 
the right of commandeering the houses of wealthy 
families, would naturally cost at least four milliard 
gold francs a year. France, compelled to disarm and 
to surrender her fleet, would have seen on her flank 
a Germany with a million men under arms — a 
Germany perpetually threatening to invade new 
territories, while she laboured for the destruction of 
France, and would even claim the right of commit- 
ting the supreme outrage of placing French women 
at the disposal of barbarians from the Cameroons 
and East Africa. With her national finances, her 
rivers, and her canals under control and at the dis- 
posal of commissions ^sitting at Berlin and Monaco, 
France would have been further compelled to declait; 
that every insult, every violation of her territory, and 
every reprisal was not a hostile act. 

Frenchmen and ItMians cannot think of these 
things without a shudder of horror. It is better to 
die fighting than to live defeated, if defeat means 
the most cruel humiliation and the most atrocious 
ruin. Yet Frenchmeniand Italians do not know the 
consequences ^of the |reaties. Those who know 
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tJieto, whether the7 are misled hy cynicism, bv 
. imorance, by ineptitude, or by a combination of all 
tnree, continue to talk about the rights of victory, 
and to declare that the Entente fought for civilisa- 
tion and jusfece, and for the triumph of the rights 
of humanity. 

We would blush if we were accused of treating a 
half -savage race in the way we are treating Germany. 
We believe that everything is lawful against the 
Germans — that is, ^.gainst the people which, in a 
hundred and fifty years, has given to the world the 
greatest thinkers, from Kant to Schopenhauer, the 
greatest musical and literary artists, from Beethoven 
to Wagner and Goethe, and has made the greatest 
contributions to science and industry. 

Even if there is in the persecution a keen desire to 
torment those who were most feared, there is also a 
fervent hope of depressing and disintegrating the 
German nation. 

What kind of future are we preparing for our 
children ? What will be our own future ? As we 
make our bed, so we shall have to lie in it. We shall 
not find peace at home again in any nation, or pro- 
sperity, or healthy conditions of life, until this 
sad period of ignorance and brutality has passed 
away. 

The cause of Germany and of the other vanquished 
peoples is henceforward the cause of the whole world, 
for on that cause alone depeqd the peace and the 
economic prosperity of the whole earth. 
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THE POLITICAL DISORDER OF EUROPE—THE CON- 
SEQUENCES OF THE WAR AND THE CONSE- 
QUENCES OF THE PEACE-TREATIES 

It was easy to foresee that the war which lasted from 
1914 to 1918 would bring about an acute crisis, 
political changes, economic disorder, and more 
strained relations between the various classes of 
society. 

Great wars are like earthquakes. Many of the 
phenomena of wars are easily understood by those 
who have witnessed the state of disorder and 
depression which holds sway for several years in 
areas which have been stricken by earthquakes. For 
some years after the disaster the people smitten by 
the earthquake have, generally speaking, little interest 
in production. They labour unwillingly, and are 
often consumed by a thirst for enjoying life. Un- 
mindful of what is taking place around them, they 
are easily excited, and show themselves almost in- 
capable of providing for their own most pressing 
needs. 

AH great wars, lixe earthquakes, convulse thte 
world, and convulse political systems and the 
opinions of men. 

Even the war of 1876 produced certain characteris- 
tic results, although only two nations of Europe took 
part in it, although it lasted only a few months, and 
although it was responsible for less than half the 
deaths which Italy suffered in the last war. The 
defeated country, France, experienced the fall of its 
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g jlitical regime. The Empire gave way to the 
epubiic ; and, in the Paris Commune, France 
experienced a real attempt at Communist rule, or 
Bolshevism;^ as it would be called to-day. The 
victorious country, Germany, after great movements 
among its military classes, experienced a great de- 
velopment of popular parties among its masses. 
The Social Democratic party arose, vigorous and 
impetuous ; and with it the Catholic Centre party, 
desirous of power jfhd full of vigour. 

It was easy to foresee similar, but greater, pheno- 
mena throughout Europe after the last war. But 
the peace treaties, whose absurdity, violence, and 
spirit of plunder no one had foreseen, did more to 
upset the Continent than the war which had lasted 
more than four years. One must go back to the 
Middle Ages to find treaties of such moral inferiority, 
of such ruthless cynicism. Those who planned the 
treaties hoped to secure the disorganisation of the 
vanquished. They have discovered, perhaps too 
late, that the fall of the vanquished, in view of the 
character of modern production, entailed the fall 
of the victors also. 

For many centuries Europe Jias not experienced 
a really great war which, in its extent and in the 
damage which it has caused, can be compared with 
the European War, which has completely severed all 
previous relations. One must go back to Julius 
Caesar to discover in past history any war-period 
fo be compared with the last war. The form and 
nature of war were very different at that time. 
Julius Caesar, who was perhaps the greatest military 
genius whom Europe has ever produced, slew, at the 
head of his armies, a number of enemies who, 
according to the most reliable historians, certainly 
exceeded two millions. He naturally had propor- 
tional losses. Bearing in mitid what the population 
of Europe was at that time/ the intefisity of the war 
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and the gravity of the phenomena wrhich followed 
it were of the most terrible nature. 

Great disorders took place, and lasted until the 
time of Augustus. In the cities, especially Rome,, 
notwithstanding an economy based on slavery, the 
dissension between the wealthy classes and the 
masses was accentuated. Caesar’s ideas were almost 
Socialistic, and, after the war, he wanted those who 
had taken the largest share in it — the masses had 
the agricultural freemen — to derive the greatest 
benefit from it, and all public offices to be thrown 
open to all classes of society. But the great expendi- 
ture of public money had depleted the State 
Treasury, and heavy taxes did not produce sufficient 
return. At the same time there had grown up in the 
people a desire for a better and more abundant life, 
together with a craving for pleasure and for public 
spectacles. The habit of thrift was everywhere 
abandoned, and — what is worse — the people showed 
little liking for work. Civil war followed the foreign 
war ; internal discord succeeded the conflict with 
the enemy. Legionaries and peasants invaded the 
estates of the rich, and wished to appropriate some 
of them. The State was compelled to pass agrarian 
laws making this transference of wealth possible, 
wherever it could be carried out. 

When the civil strife was at its height, Caius 
Sallustius Crispus addressed to Caesar two letters, 
containing many of ?he statements and opinions 
which seem to reflect the state of mind which follovra 
great wars. Whether these letters were actually 
written by the Roman general and historian is 
doubtful ; but the most eminent critics attribute 
their authorship to him. 

Sallust wished to speak in all sincerity to Caesar, ... 
as to a man of the loftiest mind, whether in good 
fortune or in bad (“ seniper tibi majorem in adversis, 
quam *in secuhdis rebus animum esse ”). Caesar 
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possessed a spirit which, from the very first, with- 
stood the party of the nobles and restored to the 
people their liberty and their magistracies. 

Public life, says Sallust, was in complete disorder. 
Mediocre ana factious persons were aspiring to every 
ofiBce, men whose strength and courage was solely 
in their tongue (“ quorum omnis vis virtusque in 
lingua sita est ”). Even in those times there were 
naturally men who had not taken part in the war, 
and who, after the ^var, put forward greater claims 
than anyone else. 

Large numbers of the common people had come 
from the provinces — a crowd of worthless men who 
were in no way fitted to undertake the government 
of the republic parum mihi idonea videtur ad 
capessandam Rempublicam ’’). 

Love of money and wealth had assumed the 
crudest forms, especially as fortunes had been rapidly 
built up during the war. The nobles were inert ; 
and, like statues, they were nothing but a name 
in quibus sicut in statua, praeter nomen, nihil est 
additamenti ”). Amidst so many agitated passions, 
the senators gave decisions almost haphazard. They 
decreed now one thing, now another ex aliena 
libidine hue atque illuc fluctuantes agitantur 
Liberty was desirable for the strong no less than for 
the weak. But the very senators had lost their 
liberty of decision, from fear of the factions. 
Electoral reforms, such as th^ remodelling of the 
senate and its constitution, were discussed then, as 
they are now, in the hope that a change in form 
might improve the actual situation. 

Sallust, even he cherished the* illusion of a dictator- 
dnp by Caesar. He maintained that the sacrifices 
endured in the war which had made Rome great 
ought not to be lost. Liberty, shattered by faction 
ana disorder, must be re-estabiished. The citizens 
demanded order pro his amplissimis beneficiis non 
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flantium a te, neque malum facinus petimus ; 
sed uti libertatem eversam restituas ”). 

If, as Appius said in his songs, ever7 man is the 
builder of his own fortune (“fabnjm esse suae 
quemque fortunae ”), there must be a government in 
which the citizens could have confidence. The 
noblest undertaking was to establish order in the 
State, in which the victorious factions regarded 
violence as justice and demanded the booty, and 
in which the vanquished wert; in reality all the 
other citizens. (“ Bellum aliorum pace mollius 
gessisti : ad hoc victores praedam petunt, victi 
cives sunt.”) 

Those who had conducted themselves nobly and 
faithfully in the war were not to be forgotten ; 
neither were those who had revelled in making for- 
tunes out of the administration of the war, and who 
had wasted their substance with harlots and luxury 
of every kind (“ quoque modo in belli administratione 
scorta aut convivia exercuerint nonnulli ”). 

But perhaps it was better not to speak further of 
the war (“ de bello satis dictum ”), but to face the 
difficulties of peace. 

One thing alone was necessary, above all else, to 
save the republic — to reduce pubhc and private 
expenditure, to produce more, and to consume less. 
The new generation was placing no check on its 
expenditure. It wished to enjoy itself ; and the 
young men were -viiasting their own and others’ 
substance (“ homines adolescentuli sua at(|h'e 
aliena consumere, nihil lubidini atque aliis rogantibus 
denegare, pulcherrimum putent ”). Tlje war had 
brought also the habit of taking justice into one’s own 
hands, by organising risings and factions, just as is 
happening to-day in some countries which have 
emerged from the war. The simplicity of the 
ancient institutions had to be restored ; manners 
must* be reformed and. expenditure reduced, so that 
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no one should spend money rashly, beyond the limits 
of his income. 

What was to be expected from a man absorbed 
in material pleasures f What could men do who 
filled their bellies twice a day, and spent their nights 
with courtesans f They were unfitted for war, they 
were unfitted for peace ; and, by their imprudence 
? -I their lack of seriousness, they were ruining 
• ".ost everything (“ nam imprudentia pleraque et 
, ^/raecipitant ”). Theories of disorder must not 
; allowed to prevail. Riots must no longer be per- 
1 . itted in all the provinces of Italy, neither must 
private houses be occupied, or private property 
damaged, in the interest of factions. The rioters 
were even abandoning their own houses and 
occupying those of others (“ Nam dum omnia 
vastant, suas deserendo domus et per injuriam alienas 
occupando ”). There must be peace with justice 
and internal order. The sacrifices of the war must 
not be thrown away by those who had had no part 
in it. As some had fought in thirty battles of the 
war, and others in none, any wealth to be disposed 
of ought to be given to those who had fought for 
their country (“ Item ne, ut adhuc, militia 
injusta aut inequalis sit ; cum’ alii triginta, pars 
nullum stipendium faciat ”). 

Taking into account the differences of time, 
circumstances, surroundings, and form, hardly any- 
thing has changed. 

4t was therrfore easy to foresee that in Europe, 
after a hard war, there was no possibility of avoiding 
a harder peace, or difficulties of production and 
exchange. Europe’s greatest danger, however, and 
the greatest danger of the whole of civilisation, is to 
be found in the fact that peace was made solely as a 
method of continuing the war, as Clemenceau has 
acknowledged. • 

A. Tardieu, who was one of the French repregenta- 
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lives at the Paris Conference, and perhaps the person 
chiefly responsible for the Treaty of Versailles, has 
written that there is against Germany the “ maxi- 
mum d’obstacles que la raison puisse concevoir.” 
Reason, therefore, cannot conceive greater 
obstacles. Never has history presented the spectacle 
of so many guarantees as France has had (“ des 
garanties telles que jamais I’histoire n’en a enregistr6 
de pareilles ”). The difficulties — or rather the 
guarantees, as one would ,-say in democratic 
phraseology — have therefore increased in direct 
proportion to the objects whose attainment has been 
desired. 

The peace-settlement, or, to express it better, the 
peace-mechanism, is based on the following points : 

(1) The vanquished, declaring themselves re- 
sponsible for the war, undertake the payment, in 
gold and in goods, of a real indemnity (called repara- 
tions), of an amount and in a manner to be prescribed 
by the Reparations Commission, which is to be 
formed exclusively from the principal victorious 
States. This indemnity is to be in addition to the 
surrender of territory, colonies, etc. 

(2) The Reparations Commission controls the 
whole of the economic and financial life of the 
defeated countries, and practically the whole of 
Germany, whose laws, regulations, and adminis- 
trative arrangements it modifies at its pleasure. 

(3) Until all the obligations of the treaty are ful- 
filled an army of occupation is in possession of part 
of Germany’s territory. Further, in accordance 
with a subsequent and absurd interpretation of the 
treaty, any other pafc of Germany can be occupied 
and plundered, without such action constituting 
a hostile act. 

(4) To protect the rights of the victors, and to 
give an appearance r>f legality to every abuse, a 
Leagjie of Nations sits at Geneva. All States are 
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included in this league ; but, in practice, the 
vanquished nations are excluded from it, because 
they cannot be admitted until they have fulfilled the 
obligations of the treaty — that is, practically never. 
Further, the*League of Nations, of which the United 
States, with a deep sense of political seriousness and 
dignity, have refused to form part, acts only at the 
initiative of the victors. Its fundamental rule is 
that the members of the League of Nations pledge 
themselves to resptct, and to preserve from all 
attacks, the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all the members of the League 
(Art. lo). The States belonging to it must therefore 
sanction all the enormities perpetrated by the 
treaties ; no modification can be permitted. The 
League even sanctions such acts of violence as the 
division of Germany into two parts, and the 
Danzig Corridor, which the Poles more honestly 
acknowledge to be a moral enormity, adding, how- 
ever, that they are in no way responsible for it, 
as Poland did not exist when the Treaty of Versailles 
was drawn up. These abuses are perpetrated less to 
please Poland (for whom they constitute a permanent 
danger), than to injure Germany. It is true that 
the League of Nations can invite its members to 
review the treaties if they should become inapplicable 
(Art. l6) ; but this provision is really ridiculous, be- 
cause the covenant of the League itself asserts that 
all decisions of the Council o:^ the League must be 
uftinimous. Even, therefore, if the absurdity of the 
Danzig Corridor, and of tjie establishment of 
Danzig as an autonomous citj^, are recognised, the 
vote a single country hostile to Germany is 
sufficient to prevent any alteration. If German 
Austria decides to unite with Germany, the vote of 
France or Italy alone is sufficient to prevent the union, 
and the League (rf Nations has no other function 
than that of guaranteeing the rights of the viotors. 
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(5) The Reparations Commission, protected bp 
the armies of the Entente, disposes of practically all 
the resources of the defeated countries, even if it 
wants to do nothing more than destroy or crush 
them ; and the League of Nations Has no other 
function than that of guaranteeing a state of so- 
called justice, which in reality is nothing but- a state 
of violence. The League of Nations is in reality not 
very different from that which the Reparations 
Commission is in actual fact. /> 

It is easy to understand that a real democracy 
like the United States of America could not belong 
to the League without loss of prestige, and that it 
never can belong until the League, which was 
formed for other purposes, but which degenerated 
into a medium for the mutual guaranteeing of 
violence, has been reformed. 

There are therefore two constables in the service 
of that peace which was made in order to continue 
the war. One is the Reparations Commission, 
cynical, incompetent, and greedy for gain. It 
defends patrimonial rights and devotes itself to 
depriving the vanquished of all their resources. The 
other is the League of Nations, which has the duty 
of maintaining the existing territorial situation and of 
defending the boundaries laid down by the treaties. 

These two protective agencies are in reality 
nothing but means for safeguarding the execution 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

We have already seen in what situation the treity 
^aced Germany, from the territorial point of view. 
The French, the English, and the Italians would 
not for long resign *themselves to accepting con- 
ditions like those which we have imposed on the 
Germans ; and the Germans are not accepting 
them. There is anguish, humiliation, and rancour 
in the mind of every ^German, but there is no idea 
of submission. Conditions like those of the Saar, 
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of Upper Silesia, of the Danzig Corridor, and of the 
partition of territories which were not even asked 
for, may be endured out of necessity, but are not 
.accepted. Military occupations by enemies and 
by men of coloured races, and the loss of sovereignty 
at home and abroad, are facts too humiliating for a 
nation to accept in cold blood. The illusion that 
anguish and humiliation can divide a great nation 
for any length of time has no foundation in reality. 

Calculating from vhe last census, there are about 
476 million people in Europe. Of these, 432’2 
millions belong to States which took part in the war, 
and 43"6 millions to those which did not. Thus 
it can be said that the whole of Europe suffered from 
the war, for even the non-belligerent States feel 
the effects of the ring of fire which surrounded them. 

Some of the States which used to form part of the 
Central Empires have since been numbered among 
the victors. Of the remaining vanquished States, 
out of the 476 million people who have survived the 
war, Germany has 6o'8 millions, Austria 6 millions, 
Hungary 7-8 millions, Bulgaria 4’ 9 millions, and 
Turkey l’3 millions in Europe. 

There are therefore about J8l millions whose 
conditions of life are uncertain, because they have 
been disarmed, and find themselves under military 
and financial control, with the obligation of paying 
an indemnity which everyone knows to be impossible, 
but which is employed solely asba means of depressing 
add subjugating the vanquished. They cannot 
maintain real armies, but merely a few troops to keep 
internal order. In all the fopr defeated countries 
(leaving out Turkey, which no longer has an army in 
Europe) there are not 176,000 men under arms, i.e. 
little more than in Rumania alone, less than half 
the number that there are in Greece, much less than 
half of those in Poland, and less than a quarter of 
those in France alone. With the exception of Great 
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Britain and Italy, the victorious countries have 
enlarged their armies, even doubled and trebled 
them ; and countries which, like Poland, are in a 
state of complete financial ruin, are^ maintaining 
armies whose soldiers exceed in number those of tlK 
great nations before the war. They declare that this 
is due to the fact that they have fears for their 
future ; but their future becomes more and more 
uncertain in proportion as their expansion has be- 
come more and more arbitrary. The tearing of 
large areas from Russia, the toleration of the 
Danzig insult, and the allotting of Upper Silesia 
in violation of the referendum constitute a per- 
manent danger. No army is a sufficient guarantee 
of security, and no army in the future will be able 
to prevent Germany and Russia from asserting the 
rights conferred on them by history and nationality. 

Several small States have arisen on the former 
territory of Russia and Germany — Finland (the only 
one with any strength or vitality), Esthonia, 
Lettland, Lithuania, Danzig, and Memel. It is 
very difficult to foresee the future of these countries, 
on account of the difficulties which some of them 
find in existing as independent States. 

In addition to the 8i million defeated people who 
are now under the control of a few of those who 
but yesterday depended on their present victims, 
European Russia and the Ukraine, which have about 
125 million inhabitants, are in a very difficult 
situation. Russia is not a defeated enemy, but* a 
fallen friend. She collapsed through putting forth 
in war an effort which was beyond her strength ; 
she sank beneath an incubus of difficulties. The 
Czarist system, ignorant and corrupt, had not 
permitted the growth of a numerous and intelligent 
middle class. More than 180 millions were domi- 
nated apparently by afweak and irresolute autocrat, 
but kfi reality by a small military oligarchy, an 
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oligarchy of extortioners, robbers, and depraved 
men, who precipitated the war even against the will 
of their sovereign. 

. Wilson, in his Fourteen Points, had stated that the 
treatment accorded by the Allies to Russia was to 
be the acid test of their good-will. They were to 
help Russia in every way, as she might think best or 
desire, with their disinterested sympathy, and not 
allowing themselves to be guided by their own 
interests. The attit ide of the Allies towards Russia 
illustrates clearly the prevalence of those plutocratic 
tendencies, of that desire for appropriation and 
plunder, which have dragged Europe so low in recent 
years. 

If Russia had not fallen she would have received 
practically all Poland, which would have had less 
autonomy than ever — notwithstanding the pro- 
clamations of the Czar, who had already, with 
criminal violence, deprived Finland of her traditional 
liberties. She would have had Constantinople and 
the control of the Straits also. This shows that no 

S rinciple of nationality entered into the designs of the 
htente, and that all the States created by the treaty 
were built up merely to take thf largest amount of 
territory that was possible from Germany and Russia, 
and to separate the Russians as far as possible from 
the Germans. 

Whatever opinion one may have of the Russian 
revolution, it reflects, on an infinitely greater scale, 
aifd in much more complex circumstances, the same 
state of mind that brought a^out the Paris Com- 
mune in 1870. After the debacle, there was no 
kind of organisation in Russia ; and, even now, after 
all the accumulated ruin of the communist regime, 
the Soviet Government remains the only kind of 
organisation that exists in Russia. I have examined 
carefully all the official documents relating to Russia, 
the accounts of the various missions, and the reports 
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of the Red Cross societies which have gone to that 
country to take part in relief work. No honest person 
can defend the violent rule of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. But it can be said that an equally detestably 
rule of violence existed under the Czak ; that whrjt 
is happening is, to a large extent, the consequence 
of what had happened before ; and that the Russians 
still show the same qualities and the same defects 
as under the Czarist regime. 

But the Entente, which alres^y possessed no small 
responsibility for the disorders wWch followed the 
collapse of the Czarist Government, now that 
Bolshevism has triumphed, has not for a moment 
considered anything necessary but the re-establish- 
ment of the old Government ; and, for a considerable 
time, it has treated the men of the ancien regime as 
the legitimate representatives of Russia. In fact, 
all the military expeditions against the Moscow 
Government have been organised, paid for, and 
assisted by the Entente Powers, especially by France. 
The armies of Koltchak, Yudenich, Denikin, and 
Wrangel have been formed at the desire, and with 
the support, of the Entente. France even sent a 
representative to Wrangel, whom she thus recognised 
as head of the lawful Government. 

The Entente’s policy towards Bolshevik Russia may 
be divided into three periods. In the first period, 
up to the collapse of Wrangel’s army in November 
1920, large military fqrces were brought against her. 
As Clemenceau said, she was isolated within a rifig 
of steel, just as barbed wire is used in war. The 
second period was marked by economic isolation, 
brought about by a blockade. In the third period, 
the Entente acknowledged the de facto Government 
of Russia. The Soviet Government was admitted 
to the Genoa Conference, to discuss not only the 
question of its own recognition, but also that of its 
relations with other States. 
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It is impossible not to realise how much injury 
the Bolshevik Government has brought on the 
Russian revolution. In this, as in all profound 
. revolutions, the worst, the most violent, and the most 
Corrupt elements have come to the surface. With 
the exception of a few idealists and a few great 
organisers, the Moscow Government has for some 
time represented a serious danger to European 
civilisation. Profiting by the state of disorganisation 
and of the depres ion of spirits which the war 
necessarily produced, Bolshevik Russia has en- 
deavoured to furnish arms and assistance for 
revolutionary movements throughout Europe. Many 
fanatics have believed that the new civilisation was 
to come from Moscow, and that the world was to 
be governed by a so-called dictatorship of the 
proletariat, which was none other than a dictatorship 
of ignorance and incapacity. The extreme misery 
into which Russia has fallen, the state of famine and ' 
want in which whole territories are found, have 
shown even the blindest that the communist pro- 
gramme and the mad idea of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat are a great danger to humanity. It was 
therefore natural that the European States and 
America should not recognise the Soviet Govern- 
ment until it had given assurances of good faith, and 
until its representatives should no longer violate 
international law by seeking to promote revolutions 
in the countries which were g^’ving them hospitality. 

^ut it was a twofold mistake to subsidise and to 
arm military adventurers in ijie interior of Russia, 
because, on the one hand, it cj-eated mistrust among 
the Russian people, and, on the other, it transformed 
Bolshevism into a national movement. For a long 
time the Moscow Government has stood as the 
champion of Russia’s national rights. 

The Entente has frequefttly incited Rumania 
and Poland against Russia, aad has thereby put their 
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exMtence in great peril. Worse still, it has tried 
to stir up civil war in every way, and to arm the 
representatives of the Czarist regime. It has 
never spoken a dignified word in its proclamations. 
Its sole preoccupation has been to ensfire the paV* 
ment of Russian debts to the Entente. The 
Entente ought at least to have affirmed solemnly 
that the victorious countries did not intend to 
re-establish the old Government in any way, but 
that they recognised the right o^ithe Russian people, 
and of the races of which Russia is composed, to 
organise themselves in the manner which they 
considered most suitable ; that they recognised 
Russia’s liberty to organise herself as a unitary or a 
federal State, as she might think fit ; and that they 
had no intention of modifying in anyway the agrarian 
system which had risen in Russia after the revolution. 
However horrible the present state of things may be, 
no one in Russia, with the exception of a few in- 
terested individuals, wants to return to Czarist rule. 
The peasants quite rightly want to keep the land 
which they used to cultivate for the feudal lords. 
They used to be treated like cattle, and it is only a 
short time since they were set free, in law if not in 
fact, from forced labour on the land. 

The affirmation of these principles, and the de- 
‘ mand, as a fundamental condition of the recognition 
of the Moscow Government, that it would never 
interfere in the domestic politics of States which 
should enter into diplomatic relations with ft, 
should have been thp foundation of all relations 
between the Soviet Government and the Entente. 

On the contrary, there was from the very first no 
idea but that of separating Germany from Russia, 
and of preventing Germany from finding in Russian 
industry all those resources which she had been com- 
pelled to surrender as R result of the victory of her 
enemies. Above all, there was a determination to 
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enforce recognition of the former Government’s 
debts, and to ensure their payment through con- 
cessions of special privileges and through the control 
.of raw materials. 

^^France, oilen in contrast to England, has adopted 
a totally plutocratic attitude. 

During the sitting of the Conference of London 
in 1920, Millerand made a violent attack on the 
Bolshevik Government, which, he said, was composed 
of criminals and assassins. At the next meeting, 
Lloyd George, with subtle irony, had a collection of 
English writers on the French Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic period lying on the conference-table 
before him. The conservative English writers 
condemned the men of the French revolution and 
of the Napoleonic period with almost exactly the 
same phrases and the same words. 

Everyone knows how long France opposed the 
admission of the Russian delegation to the Genoa 
Conference. She has never had any preoccu- 
pation but that of guaranteeing creditors and 
of ensuring returns corresponding to the credits 
given. 

Now the new Government jvhich has arisen in 
revolutionary Russia can even refuse to recognise 
the debts of the former Government, and can cancel 
them. We should not on that account refuse to 
have any dealings with Russia. Creditors, it is true, 
would have reason not to adyance fresh credits, or 
t<f advance them only under special guarantees. 
Civilised Governments, howexer, in order to estab- 
lish relations with the Moscow Government, should 
demand only that it respect ordinary international 
rules, and that it should not interfere in the home 
affairs of any States with which it has relations. It 
is a fundamental law of all relationships between 
civilised States that they mttst each pledge them- 
selves to abstain from all propaganda subversive of 
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the order and of the political sTStems established in 
the other States. 

At the Genoa Conference, where Russia was for 
the first time represented and brought into legal 
touch with other countries, the Russian representE- 
tive, Chicherin, declared, at the first plenary sitting, 
in May 1922, that Russia has every interest in the 
general reconstruction of the economic life of 
Europe, and that the Russian Government recognises 
the necessity of establishing agreements with the 
capitalist States, on the basis of their respective 
systems of government. 

The French delegation, led by Barthou, presented 
to the Genoa Conference a scheme for an agreement 
with Russia, with the following fundamental ideas. 
Russia was to promise to abstain from any kind of 
propaganda subversive of the order or the political 
systems existing in the other countries. She was 
not to interfere in any way with the internal affairs 
of other countries, and was to abstain from any action 
calculated to disturb their status quo. She was to 
renounce every attempt to assist revolutionary 
movements in other States (Art. i). Up to this 
point the proposal .had dealt only with conditions 
indispensable to a recognition of the Russian 
Government, and such as were admitted by all, 
and perfectly legitimate. The conditions which 
followed, however, were entirely financial in char- 
acter. The Russian Government was to accept the 
financial obligations to foreign Powers of tlie 
Governments which r had preceded it — i.e. the 
Czarist Government jind the Provisional Govern- 
ment. It was added that the foreign Powers, in 
view of the situation of Russia, were ready to accord 
facilities for easy payments (Art. 2). The Soviet 
Government was to recognise debts contracted by 
itself or by its represerhatives with subjects of other 
State8«(Art. 3)* and was*to pledge itself to recognise 
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all the financial obligations ctf all provincial and local 
authorities in Russia (Art. 4). The Russian Govern- 
ment was also to promise, within a short space of 
time, to ensure the payment of Russian State bonds, 
always with sbch facilities as might be made necessary 
by the state of affairs in Russia (Art. 5). 

To encourage the renewal in Russia of the 
commercial activities of foreigners, the Soviet 
Government was to pledge itself to restore the 
property, rights, and interests of foreigners, or to 
compensate those wno had such rights. Cases of 
disagreement were to be settled by the arbitration of 
a mixed tribunal (Art. 6). All compensations were 
to be paid in Russian 5 per cent, bonds of new issue 
(Art. 7). The mixed tribunals were to be composed 
of one member nominated by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, of another nominated by the Government of 
the country concerned, and of a president appointed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States or by the 
president of the Permanent Court of Justice of The 
Hague, or by the Council of the League of Nations 
(Art. 8). A system was proposed which amounted 
practically to a series of capitulations, such as it 
IS possible to impose on an Eastern country. The 
Russian authorities were to agree to the establish- 
ment of a provisional regime for the protection of 
the persons and the property of foreigners ; the 
administration of justice and the conditions which 
were to protect foreigners were to be fixed according 
tcFrules laid down by a commislion of experts meeting 
in London. 

All this would have been equivalent to imposing 
on Russia something quite dmerent from an agree- 
ment by which free nations could live together in 
peace. It would have meant an indirect financial 
control, the consequences of which, even from the 
economic point of view, are easy to foresee. 

The object was to separate Russia from Germany, 
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to control her finances, and to obtain concessions of 
raw materials, in return for recognition and for loans 
rendered necessary by the state of want and of famine 
in Russia. 

Could any Russian national government, aijd, 
moreover, a Bolshevist Government, accept this 
programme of conquest by plutocrats ? The Bol- 
shevik system of government is disastrous, and is 
slowly returning to the ideas of capitalist economics. 
This return would take place njpre rapidly if it were 
not for the antipathy with which the programme 
of the Entente is regarded by intelligent Russians, 
who, while detesting Bolshevism, would not for a 
moment think of returning to the old system. To 
drive the Bolsheviks to defend the national indepen- 
dence only serves to give prestige to the communist 
regime. 

Thus Russia remains aloof from Europe. She does 
not recognise her unjust boundaries, her unjust 
separation from Germany, or the unjust attempts to 
profit by her miseries and difficulties and to compel 
her to become the slave of Western capitalism in its 
most voracious form. 

If grave errors have been committed in the case of 
Russia, still graver ones have been committed in the 
case of Turkey. The responsibility for these lies 
with the whole of the Entente, and, in some respects, 
with Great Britain above all — although she is always 
the one country in Eij^rope which shows the greatest 
spirit of justice, honesty, and moderation in Her 
relations with other qountries. 

Thirty-four countries took part in the Genoa 
Conference. Turkey Vas not one of these. 

At the session of April 1922, at which the prelimi- 
naries of the Conference were discussed, Barthou, the 
head of the French delegation, was anxious to know 
what Russia and Germany thought of the Cannes 
resolutions. If those Besolutions were accepted^ it 
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would be possible to proceed ; if not, the com- 
missions of the various States were to be informed 
that the discussion was to be considered closed. 

The President of the Conference announced that 
Turkey had Jsked to be admitted to the Conference, 
and that the Russian delegation presented and 
supported that request. But Turkey was informed 
that she could not be admitted, because she was an 
Asiatic Power and was still in a state of war. 

The first of these reasons was somewhat strange, 
because, even though the Treaty of Sevres limited 
European Turkey to the Chatalja line, she still had a 
million and a half inhabitants in Europe. Now, the 
States represented at Genoa included Lettland, with 
a population little greater than that of European 
Turkey ; Esthonia, which has a smaller population ; 
and Luxembourg, whose population is less than that 
of a single quarter of Constantinople. On the other 
hand, even if the idea of considering Turkey as a 
non-European Power had had any foundation, it is 
well to note that the British dominions in South 
Africa, Canada, and Australia were represented at the 
Conference, as was also Japan, which is an Asiatic 
Power. It was even less true to say that Turkey 
was at war with the Entente. She submitted to the 
Treaty of Sevres and the occupation of Constanti- 
nople ; but the war was in Asia Minor, where a 
widespread Islamic revolt was reacting against the 
abuses and the unjust and violent acts of the Entente. 

€ince the peace treaties were signed in Europe, 
there has been, especially in Asia and Africa, great 
unrest among the Moslems, often rising to violent 
hatred and fomenting new wafs. If the situation of 
the Greeks in Europe is almost desperate, because 
th(W cannot obtain what they want, and because they 
will not renounce what has been conceded to them, 
the situation in North Afriea, in Asia Minor, in 
Persia, in India, and in Afghanistan is great^ dis- 
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turbed. Vast currents of hatred and mistrust have 
already become apparent, and sentimental and 
religious revolts are being prepared everywhere. 

Even before the close of the war, the Entente 
Powers had already agreed to partition Turkey and 
its territories in Asia Minor among themselves. Was 
not Turkey a nation of barbarians ? Could bar- 
barians be permitted to offend civilisation ? Con- 
stantinople therefore, where Russians are only a 
small minority, was allotted to Czarist Russia. This 
was not only a crime, but a menace of servitude to 
the peoples of the Mediterranean, and a constant 
danger to Italy. Later on, a scheme for the 
partition of Asia Minor was drawn up. Behind the 
vast and romantic vision of constituting a Greater 
Greece and a Great Armenia there lay the practical 
idea of diverting from Turkey all the agricultural 
and mineral wealth of Asia Minor. 

I remember the profound emotion which I felt at 
London, in the winter of 1919, when the idea of 
driving the Sultan, the Caliph of Islam, from 
Constantinople, and of relegating him to Brussa, in 
Asia Minor, was mooted and received with favour. 
I experienced the same emotion as if I had heard 
a proposal to drive the Pope from Rome and 
relegate him to a small town in Piedmont, Calabria, 
or the Basilicata. It must be remembered that 
Islam is the faith of 240 million people, and that it 
represents a religious power of almost unshakable 
strength. It is prorfagated most easily among die 
more primitive peoples ; but, when once it has taken 
root, it is not easily eradicated. The Moslem 
peoples are the least disposed to religious conversion, 
and the most tenacious of hatred. 

When Turkey was defeated in the war everyone 
took notice of the crimes she had committed. In 
general, the loser is in the wrong. The Treaty of 
Vers^Ues in fact, like 4II the treaties which followed 
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it, claimed that all the defeated nations should declare 
themselves responsible for the war. After the war, 
all the victors were agreed in attributing the greatest 
crimes to Turkey ; for, the greater the number of her 
cripies, the nfore natural was the right of depriving 
her of whatever she possessed, and of appropriating 
almost all her territories. What a list of crimes there 
was, and how many crimes were remembered ! 

Turkey lost all her African possessions as the result 
of Italy’s rash Libya p expedition. When she lost 
the Balkan War, she saw her European territories 
reduced to hardly 10,000 square miles. But there 
still remained to her, as the minimum necessary for 
political existence, Constantinople, the Chatalja 
district, and the district containing Adrianople, 
which is a sacred city owing to its possessing the 
tombs of the Caliphs. In addition, she still possessed 
Asia Minor, Armenia, Kurdistan, Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Arabia. She therefore still had an 
empire covering 692,000 square miles, with sufficient 
resources for her needs. 

Wilson, in his celebrated Fourteen Points, had 
said that the Turkish parts of the Ottoman Empire 
must be given a secure sovereignty, but that the 
other nationalities under Turkish rule must enjoy 
complete security of life, and absolute and un- 
disturbed opportunities for self-development. The 
Dardanelles must be permanently opened as a free 
highway to the ships and t^e commerce of all 
nalSons, under international guarantees. 

But agreements for appropriating all Turkey’s 
resources already existed between the belligerent 
States of Europe. Great Britain was to have 
Mesopotamia and Palestine under a mandate ; 
France was to have Syria and Cilicia ; and Italy was 
to act in Anatolia, that is, in the most arid part of 
the Turkish territory; the vilayet of Smyrna also 
was to be under Italian control. ^ 
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Italy’s statesmen conceived two mad under- 
takings — the acceptance of Smyrna and a military 
expedition into Georgia. These two fatal adven- 
tures would have drawn Italy directly and inevitably 
into wars with all the forces of Turkfy on the yne 
hand, and with all the forces of the Bolsheviks on the 
other. They would have involved Italy in un- 
doubted economic ruin and in the certainty of 
military adventures of incalculable difficulty, which 
would have absorbed all t^e resources of the 
country at the very time when Italy had most need 
of them. 

When the Italian delegation at Paris threw up the 
Conference on account of the well-known Fiume 
incidents, President Wilson wished Smyrna to be 
allotted, not to Italy, but to Greece. Italy, which 
has few reasons for being grateful to President 
Wilson, will always be grateful to him for this act of 
friendly aversion. Without it, Italy would have 
been flung into the abyss of a war as unjust as 
ferocious and bloody. 

I myself, as Prime Minister of Italy, renounced the 
military expedition intended for Georgia, in the 
summer of 1919. . 

Italy, in accordance with the triple agreement 
which followed the Treaty of Sevres, had limited her 
action in Asia Minor almost entirely to an economic 
activity. Consequently, Greece found herself alone 
in confronting the Tjirkish revolt in Asia Minor, and 
has been rapidly and completely overwhelriSed. 
There is no clash of interests between Italy and 
Greece ; and I have always maintained, ana have 
asserted it in Parliament, that a prosperous and strong 
Greece is in Italy’s interest. 

The Entente, remembering aU Turkey’s, crimes 
over a large number of years, and forgetting all thay 
the Eurwean StatA had done to corrupt and 
plunder Turley, decided to deprive her of every- 
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thing. The Turkish territory in Europe was ceded 
to Greece even where Turks formed the great 
majority of the population. Constantinople and the 
Straits were placed under the control of the victors, 
and agreements were concluded in the absence of the 
tw^Vnost interested parties — Germany and Russia, 
which ^dll undoubtedly make their powerful voices 
heard in the future. The formation of Arab 
kingdoms, which were to take the place of Turkey, 
and the institution pf Arab Caliphs, who were to 
supplant the Caliph of Stambul, was promoted. 
Arabia was divided into eiglit independent or 
semi-independent States ; Kurdistan was declared 
autonomous and independent. The Hejjaz was 
placed under the rule of Hussein Ibn Ali, who, in the 
imagination of some English politicians such as Lord 
Curzon, was going to supplant the Sultan of 
Constantinople in the devotion of the faithful. 

The two Eastern proteges of the Entente were 
Greece and Armenia ; but sympathy for the latter 
was, on the whole, academic. There was to be a 
great Hellenic Empire,heir of Turkey“in-Europe,and 
mistress of the district of Smyrna and of a vast area 
in Asia Minor. The new gre^ State of Armenia 
was not to be limited to the territory around Lake 
Van, but was to include Erzerum and the sea-board 
of Trebizond. The scheme for a maritime Hellenic 
State was pure madness ; but such was the en- 
thusiasm for the Greek cause;^ that every sane plan 
Wifi received with suspicion. I myself experienced 
hostility of every kind when I defended the elemen- 
tary rights of Turkey. 

As a sincere friend of Greece, I perceived the 
danger of spurring on to rash enterprises a country 
which shad already doubled its territory and its 
^population. It is in vain that I have counselled 
moderate demands to Greek ftatesmen, especially to 
Venizelos ; but I am convinced th%^, by givij^g this 
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advice, I have shown that I have more love for Greece 
than those who incited her and followed her to an 
exaggerated nationalism. 

Venizelos, who had driven Greece into war when 
she did not want to fight, obtained *at Paris ^d 
London everything that he asked for. He useti to 
preface all his speeches with geographical and 
historical summaries, which were almost of a didactic 
nature. The Turks, he declared, were primitive 
peoples incapable of being ciyilised, and must be 
driven back into Asia. Such was his constant theme. 
Even in cases where Turks (or at least Moslems) 
were in a great majority, he denied all the statistics, 
or corrected them as he thought fit. He fell back 
on history, and employed statistics and history as 
necessity or circumstances required. He ex- 
hibited great confidence, and had no doubts as to 
the ability of the Greeks to hold Smyrna. He de- 
• dared that the Turks were disunited, and that it 
would be easy to drive them back to their moun- 
tains. When I pointed out to him that the Turks 
would find it very difficult, or rather impossible, 
to give up Smyrna, which was their greatest 
financial and commercial asset, he seemed almost 
surprised. The difficulties, he said, were only in 
appearance ; the Turks would never offer any serious 
resistance. 

At Paris, London, and San Remo the weirdest 
theories were discussed. It was said that, since the 
Arabs are intelligent and the Turks are not, and since 
the Turkish religion is itself Arab in origin, the re- 
awakening of Arab ^eling would be sufficient to 
annihilate Turkey, Why should Islam believe in a 
Caliph of Constantinople, who arose by violence 
only a few centuries ago, rather than in a Caliph of 
the Hejjaz, sprung from the Prophet ? It is true 
that for several centuVies prayers have been offered 
for tHe Calip*h of Constantinople, from the Turks 
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of the Danube to the Moslem cities of India ; but, 
when it has suited the victors the treaties have 
attached practically no importance to history, 

. The Entente’s creations have often been made 
merely in oftier to ruin the vanquished. Poland, 
outside its ethnic boundaries, was invented merely 
to smdther Germany and to separate it from Russia. 
A great Greece also was desired in order to compel 
the Greeks to defend themselves seriously in Asia 
Minor, to which the Great Powers have taken 
themselves with a pretence of bringing civilisation, 
and under the disguise of mandatory States. Thus 
Poland to-day is in permanent danger ; and Greece, 
having lost everything in Asia Minor, having ruined 
her finances and her army, and having suffered very 
heavy defeats, has lost thereby a large part of the 
benefits she received from the war, and thus she too 
is in great peril. 

Armenia has certainly not risen, and there is no ^ 
possibility of her rising — except on the maps which 
are annexed to the treaties, and which put forward 
claims to imaginary rights. 

When I was presiding over the San Remo Confer- 
ence in the spring of 1920, I received a fiery message 
from Wilson, inviting the Entente Powers to estab- 
lish a Great Armenia, consisting of Erzerum (where 
there are hardly any Armenians left) and Trebizond, 
with secure outlets to the sea. The message had the 
air of a summons, almost of a reproach ; for President 
WTlson could not forget that he was a professor, and 
loved to strike the didactic .note even when ad- 
dressing nations. In order to establish the Armenia 
desired by President Wilson* it was necessary to 
drive out the Turks and the Russians. Who would 
undertake this task ? I convened the military 
experts — Marshal Foch, General Badoglio, Field- 
Marshal Wilson, etc., and began to question them. 
To begin with, the expedition jequired several 
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divisions, a veritable army. All praised President 
Wilson’s intentions ; but neither Great Britain, 
France, nor Italy was willing to undertake the 
difficult task of protecting the Armenians, which 
would have meant immediate war witfn the Turks, 
and, without doubt, with the Russians laterV^ A 
highly respected neutral State, Norway, wji'’ Itivited 
to undertake the protection of the Armenians, but 
refused with dignity. There remained no alter- 
native but to offer the task to the United States, 
which we did, in a very circumspect way. President 
Wilson, however, after having announced that he 
accepted the invitation, had subsequently to inform 
us that he must withdraw his acceptance, on account 
of the opposition of the Senate. Thus idealism 
resulted in the abandonment of Armenia. While it 
would have been possible to establish a small 
Armenia, an act to which the Turks and the Russians 
would have consented, the dream of a Great 
Armenia resulted in nothing — not even in the 
existence of an Armenia of any kind. 

The idea of expelling the Turks from Europe and 
from their great economic stronghold of Smyrna, 
and of compelling them to live under control in the 
rugged and poverty-stricken mountains of Anatolia 
has collapsed, and, with it, the scheme for 
establishing an Arab Caliphate. The scheme for 

f itting the Arab Caliph Hussein at the head of 
slam has come to naught. To-day, as yesterday 
and to-morrow, the followers of the Prophet invdte, 
and will continue tq invoke, the Caliph of Con- 
stantinople. Artificial political creations cannot 
affect the march of events or divert the currents of 
religion. 

The Turks arc a patient people, and become 
exasperated only after long suffering. The political 
policy which was adopted towards them was the one 
most calculated to drive them to the height of 
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exasperation. Their best territories were to be 
taken from them, either directly or under the 
hypocritical form of mandates. Those of their 
lands which have the greatest religious value, such as 
Adrianople, ivere to be taken from them, as were 
theif wealthiest territories, such as Smvrna, in 
violatl'^ji of the principles of nationality. Attempts 
were to be made to undermine the foundations of 
their political sovereignty, of their religion, and of 
their commerce. All this was to be done in the 
name of civilisation, or under cover of an assertion 
that the Turks are an inferior people and must be 
driven back into Asia. But, when they go back to 
Asia, they find everything in the possession of 
European States, which hope to appropriate the 
immense economic resources of Asiatic Turkey. 

In order the better to appropriate Asia Minor, the 
atrocities of the Turks have always been made the 
topic of conversation. No one takes the trouble 
to recount the atrocities committed against the* 
Turks. 

The Turks have undoubtedly committed many 
acts of cruelty. But how many were committed in 
the Balkans by Christian peoples during the war, and 
after ? How many are now behig committed by the 
Entente, which declared that it was fighting for the 
rights of the peoples ? 

The responsibility for the greatest acts of violence 
lies with those very nations which proclaimed them- 
sdves the champions of civilisation. For at least a 
century Constantinople has been the centre of all 
the intrigues and all the Corruption of Europe. 
Turkish atrocities were remembered or forgotten 
just as convenience required. When they were 
remembered, it was always because something was 
being demanded which Turkey could not or would 
not give. In the past, eveiy weapon was employed 
in order to deprive Turkey of her territories. Tlie 
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past does not differ greatly from the present, "^^here 
was, until yesterday, a common policy among the 
nations united by the common danger in the most 
terrible of wars. Now that the danger has passed,, 
those nations have gone in opposite directions, and, 
while in apparent agreement, are mutually inj^ng 
each other. y 

The Turks are shepherds and soldiers. When they 
obtain sufficiently stable conditions, they are able to 
become agriculturists also. They are neither fierce 
nor cruel by nature. But the^ are surrounded by, 
and must associate with, much more astute peoples, 
such as the Jews, the Armenians, and the Greeks, 
who, in the majority of cases, are neither agricul- 
turists nor manufacturers, but merely small or large 
traders, who live by money-lending or by trade. 
The Turks do not know how to resist them. They 
tolerate them, and often become a prey to their 
usury. Simple, unpolished, and easily deceived, 
*they endure annoyances of every kind, and sometimes 
their only protection, their only form of reprisal, 
is violence. They tolerate usury and intrigue for a 
long time, and in silence they store up a hatred born 
of suffering and humiliation. Then they explode 
into a bloodthirsty 'retaliation, and torment and 
slay those who have tricked them. The responsi- 
bility for a large part of the acts of violence of the 
Turks lies solely with the European Powers, which, 
in the name of civilisation, have tried to subjugate, 
corrupt, and divide thfem. I deny that the TuAs 
are incapable of becoming civilised. If they return 
violence for trickery, it' is because the trickery always 
precedes the violence! It is only the basis of 
relationships with the Turks that needs changing. In 
all the relationships which I have had with them, 

I have found them more honest and more sincere 
than any other Eastern .race. 

When the inevitable tpok place, when Mustapha 
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Kemal, destroyed the Greek army and drove the 
Greeks from Asia Minor, there was a sense of surprise, 
and aUied politics, in which discord always existed 
under apparent concord, had to admit that the Turks 
have rights %in Europe, at Constantinople and 
Adrianople, and in Thrace. The Treaty of Sevres, 
in fact, )\as had to be abandoned : Turkey returns 
to Europe. 

It cannot be denied that English politics 
committed a very grave error by following the 
directions of Lord Curzon. Those directions, 
-imbued with ancient prejudices, have lowered 
England’s prestige greatly in the East, and have 
awakened a justifiable antipathy to her throughout 
the Moslem world. 

More harmful and displeasing still, Great Britain, 
by following the tendencies of European recon- 
struction, lost a large part of her prestige by her 
anti-Moslem and anti-Turkish policy, and by the 
illusion that she could create disunion between 
Turks and Arabs. 

The success of Turkey’s tenacious military 
resistance made the Treaty of Sevres void. But 
changes in the situation of the other vanquished 
peoples (or those considered and treated as such) 
are already looming on the horizon. The problem 
of Russia, which is closely linked with that of 
Germany, has thrust itself on the attention of 
Europe in an even graver form than ever. 

ft was hoped that, by isolating and starving 
Russia, she would be driven ipdirectly towards an 
unavowed economic control. It was hoped that, 
by occupying Germany witlf white and coloured 
troops, and by forcing her to endure torture of every 
kind, she could be dismembered, and her unity 
shattered. By depriving Turkey of her territories, 
it was hoped that she would be forced to disappear 
as a European Power, that she could be reduqed to 
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the position of a small Asiatic State with a few 
poor territories, and that all religious dominion could 
be taken from her. This policy, applied almost 
equally everywhere, and characteristic of the 
Entente, is, especially on some particular points, the 
most conducive to the exasperation of the defeated 
nations. Turks, Russians, and Germans are hence- 
forth in the same state of exasperatiorif^ United 
by no bond, they are united by a common feeling of 
hatred. Violence is fermenting on all sides, and is 
very far indeed from leading lo a peaceful state of 
affairs. 

Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria have been very 
unjustly treated. We shall see what economic and 
financial conditions have been created for them. 
Politically, however, hemmed within their present 
boundaries, they cannot possibly submit. Some 
countries, such as Austria, cannot even live. 

Austria is not allowed to unite with Germany, 
although she is entirely German. The Entente, in 
order not to declare openly that every right of self- 
determination has been annulled and every principle 
of nationality violated, made use of a formula which, 
for sheer hypocrisy, has no parallel in history. 
Germany, by the Treaty of Versailles, was bound to 
respect the independence of Austria. Thus Austria, 
two-thirds of whose population live in almost Alpine 
lands, and whose capital city is formed of almost 
another third, has been compelled to live in isolation. 
Only one-fourth of rtie area of the new republic is 
capable of cultivation. Irrigated land forms 11*5 per 
cent, of its territory,* Alpine pastures 14*5 per cent., 
forests 38 per cent.* and 10*3 per cent, is made 
up of unproductive high mountain areas, marshes, 
roads, cities, etc. Austria can therefore live only 
as a clearing-house. More than four million 
Germans have been, severed from Austria, and 
allotted, without reasqn, to other States, especially 
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to Czecho-SIovakia. The ceded territories contain 
the cities where the German tradition is strongest — 
Reichenberg, Karlsbad, Pilsen, etc, Austria has no 
outlet to the sea, and no guarantee of freedom of 
access to the ^a, because, as we have seen, according 
to the Entente only those inland States which are 
numbered among the victors, or are protected by the 
victors, h^ve any need of the sea. 

Hungary's boundaries are almost entirely arbitrary, 
and her territories have been distributed at random. 
According to the census of 1910, Hungary had 
1 8* 2 million inhabitants, and an area of 109,188 
square miles. She had almost exactly the same area 
as Italy, and her territory was very rich. As a result 
of the war, she has lost 71-6 per cent, of her territory, 
and 63*6 per cent, of her population. Rumania 
has been allotted 5*2 million people, Czecho- 
slovakia 3*2 millions, and Jugoslavia 1-5 million. 
Acting on the principle of nationality, Rumania 
would have had an undoubted right to the districts 
in which Rumanians were in a majority ; but the 
partition was carried out haphazard. The treaties 
decided that Hungary, like Austria, has no need of 
the sea ; similarly with Bulgaria, who was deprived 
of her sea-board in favour of Greece. 

The new boundaries are as arbitrary as can be 
imagined. They were marked out almost by chance, 
either with the idea of injuring the vanquished or 
of placing them under military subjection ; or under 
the pressure of passing diplomatic requirements ; 
or to satisfy purely artificial agitations. 

The whole system of the Treaty of Versailles 
centres round Poland, i.e. rouhd a State almost half 
of which is composed of non-national elements, 
which is seeking new territories, which is wrongly 
occupying cities (such as Vilna) belonging to other 
States, and which aspires to further expansion, not 
knowing how to govern, and not being able to govern 
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the territories, already too large, which have been 
ceded to her. According to the treaties, Poland 
has a double mission — to separate Russia and 
Germany, the two most numerous and prolific 
nations of Europe ; and to act as a military menace 
to Germany. With East Prussia divided from West 
Prussia, with her boundaries open to eve^ invasion 
(particularly through the arbitrary partition of Upper 
Silesia), Germany finds herself under the military 
control of France and Belgium on the one side, and 
under the control of Poland on the other. As 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland are both equally in- 
terested in maintaining in servitude the Germans 
allotted to them, and as Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Jugoslavia are all interested in maintaining the 
Hungarians in servitude, a political situation has 
been brought about which has led to the formation 
of the Little Entente, and which leads France to 
imagine that the arrangements due to the treaties 
will be lasting, and that her hegemony of con- 
tinental Europe is secure. Since the war, in fact, 
France, notwithstanding her very great financial 
difficulties, has enlarged her army enormously, has 
developed her submarines and her air-force, and 
has laid down an imperialist programme with the 
treaties as its basis, and military control as its weapon. 
Compared with all the other countries which have 
come out of the war, and with the countries to 
which the peoples of the vanquished States have 
been allotted, France has the advantage of possess- 
ing a policy which is easily grasped — the integrity 
of the treaties. There must be no discussion as to 
whether the treaties are just or unjust ; whether 
they can be executed, or whether they can be exe- 
cuted without the ruin of the victors. The theory 
of the integrity of the treaties, with the Reparations 
Commission and theLe^ague of Nations toensure their 
integrity, has ^11 the appearance of justice and right. 
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No one can say how the present situation can be 
maintained. Those of us who have been warm in 
Poland’s cause, and have seen the three Central 
Empires fall as if by an unexpected miracle, and the 
Polish nation %rise again, now see with anguish that 
the present Poland cannot endure, and that it must 
necessarily fall when Germany and Russia arise 
again and^vindicate their historic rights. Anoma- 
lies like the Danzig Corridor and the allotting of 
Upper Silesia contrary to the will of its inhabitants 
ancl contrary to all historical evidence, will 
undoubtedly be obliterated ; and, unless Poland 
takes facts into account, she will see the gifts of 
fortune brought to naught. A free and independent 
Poland is essential to the peace and prosperity of 
Europe, and nothing is more sad than to see Polish 
imperialism, built up on presumption and over- 
confidence, doing more to ruin the resurrected 
country than all the schemes of its enemies. ^ 

Greece, which had been doubled in size, turned 
its eyes towards Asia Minor, and, quite recently, 
on the eve of its military collapse, was threatening 
to ^nter Constantinople, where Greeks are in a 
minority. Rumania, in its turn^ has been more than 
doubled in size, by the inclusion of Russian and 
Hungarian areas. Czecho- Slovakia, although it has 
shown more soberness of purpose than any of the 
other new States, is full of Hungarians and Germans. 
Some States have arisen simply from the partition 
of ftussia and Germany. Esthonia, Lithuania, and 
Lettland, not to speak of other minor States, are 
creations which the conquered nations have not 
recognised. • 

Peace is, above all things, a state of mind. Armies 
can indeed maintain a state of coercion, but not a 
state of peace. Europe is living in a state of 
coercion. Everything bears the stamp of imperman- 
ence ; everything is uncertain, everything .if in- 
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secure. The vanquished accept accomplished facts, 
but there is no one who honestly believes that 
Germany will ever renounce the ownership of the 
Saar mines, or recognise the Danzig Corridor or the 
cession of Upper Silesia. France ne^'er renounced 
Alsace-Lorraine. Why should the Germans resign 
themselves to much graver injustices ? Turkey, 
profiting by the internal dissensions of the Entente, 
has already awakened. Hungary, externally silent, 
and replete with hatred, is thrilled with hopes of 
liberation. Austria is collapsing, and threatens to 
infect the whole of Europe. 

The vanquished have been completely disarmed ; 
but the sense of insecurity is so great that the victors 
are increasing their armies. They believed, or said 
that they believed, that their expenses in the war 
would be paid by the vanquished, and that, by means 
of a military occupation, a large proportion of their 
new military expenditure would be paid by the 
vanquished also. But even this illusion is falling to 
the ground. The victors have achieved no other 
result but the ruin of their own finances, which show 
an ever-decreasing credit. The Italian finances, and 
still more the French finances, are in a tight corner. 
All the new States, with hardly an exception, are 
treading the path that leads to ruin. 

But armaments are still growing. 

France has a larger army than any country has 
ever had in modern times. The French army, 
including its colonial regiments, is much larger 
than the pre-war German army. France has less 
than two-thirds of the population of Germany, 
which had to defend itself against the Russian army 
on the east and the French army on the west. 
Yet there is no army against France. 

Accordingto the Treaty of Versailles, Germany can 
have no military force except to maintain internal 
order. She has handed over her arms, and has 
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abolished all her military offices. She is not allowed 
to have a real army (Arts. 159 and 213). She cannot 
have a military levy, and her soldiers enlist for 
twelve years. She cannot maintain under arms 
more than i #0,000 men, including officers ; nor 
can she have a military staff, or a military air force, 
or heavy artillery. The maximum of artillery 
permitted'is that which is necessary to keep internal 
order. All importation of arms is forbidden. The 
police force can only be increased in proportion to the 
growth of the population. Officers must stay in the 
army until the age of forty-five at least. No 
scientific or educational institution can devote any 
attention to military subjects. All fortifications 
have been dismantled, even those on the right bank 
of the Rhine, which were of a defensive character 
only. The military Commissions of Control have 
overrun Germany for years, destroying everything 
that might be used for military purposes. Finally, , 
Germany has no navy, and may not build one. 

The other vanquished States are in a similar 
condition. Austria is allowed to possess an army of 
30,^0 men, but, on account of her financial plight, 
hae hardly 20,000. Hungary^ is allowed 35,000, 
and Bulgaria 20,000. Turkey has not yet any troops 
in Europe. Thus all the defeated nations together 
do not possess an army of 180,000 men — hardly 
sufficient to maintain internal order. They have 
no artillery, no tanks, no air force, no military schools, 
no ^armament factories. l?^et the victors and 
the new States have enormpus armies. Poland, 
frightened of Russia, more than of Germany, has 
almost as many men under arms as there were in the 
whole of the Austro-Hungarian Empire before the 
war. Greece, in order to carry out her mad 
adventures in Asia Minor, has had a larger army 
than Italy. Rumania, who ts not able to pay her 
creditors, and who is in a state df bankruptcy, 
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is maintaining an army greater than all those of the 
vanquished States put together. Jugoslavia and 
Czecho-Slovakia together have more soldiers than 
the United States. Italy, and, still more. Great 
Britain, have reduced their armies ^ but France 
maintains an enormous army all the time. Judging 
from declarations made recently by the League of 
Nations, it is plain that this army is ihaintained 
especially for the occupation of Germany, for colonial 
schemes, and for use in Asia Minor. France is the 
European State which has mc/at colonies. Many of 
England’s colonies are dominions^ being in fact 
autonomous States. None the less, France is still 
attempting to enlarge her vast colonial empire. 

A more striking fact is that the most insidious 
kinds of naval armaments are being piled up, 
especially submarines. The vanquished nations 
have no warships. Germany alone still has a 
sea-board ; the other vanquished nations have lost 
all outlet to the sea. Germany has no submarines, 
and may not construct any. Even while they talk 
of peace, the victorious States of Europe are forging 
new and terrible weapons for slaying men — 
submarines, airships, poison-gas, etc. It may^Jbe 
that no new war is being planned ; but, in case there 
be a new war, destructive weapons of extreme 
violence are being made ready. Against whom are 
the victors making these preparations, if the 
vanquished arc unarmed, and have no sea-board ? 
Are the Entente Staffs, which still call themsSves 
Allies, already at rivalry with each other ? What 
new peril causes such agitation ? 

During the war Germany was continually reviled 
for using submarines against merchant-ships. The 
indignation was just ; but, since the war, everyone 
has been building submarines to the greatest 
possible extent. * 

Justly concerned, the United States convened a 
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conference at Washington towards the end of 1921, 
to discuss questions of world-interest. This con- 
ference lasted from November 12, 1921, to January 
6, 1922. The questions discussed were chiefly 
concerned with the situation in the Pacific, the 
limitation of naval armaments, and the limitation 
of the employment of poison-gas and submarines 
in war. The demands of France with regard to 
naval armaments, and her attitude on the question 
of submarines, did not fail to produce the greatest 
surprise and the deepest anxiety both in England 
and in the United States. With regard to the 
reduction of naval armaments, an agreement was 
reached after many difficulties. With regard to 
submarines and poison-gas, certain rules were agreed 
upon, which are valuable, no doubt, but which are 
very far from having solved the problem. 

But, characteristically of the Europe of to-day, 
immediately after the Washington Conference, the 
manufacture of those weapons of defence and 
destruction whose abolition was chiefly desired was 
continued with more activity than ever. 

AU countries, with complete lack of confidence in 
.e^cl/ other, maintain that civil aviation has no other 
objective but that of preparing the way for military 
aviation, and that the great air-transports can easily 
be converted into aeroplanes for bombardment. 

France has the largest military air force in Europe. 
She has about 3,000 aeroplanes, of which no fewer 
thaiTSoo are suitable for boiflbardment. Yet her 
programme for 1923 is to increase her aeroplanes to 
4,000, with twenty-one units of airmen. Civil 
aviation, which accouhte for ^bout a third of the 
aeroplanes, has developed enormously. The ex- 
penditure on aviation in France is greater than in 
any other European State. 

Great Britain has about 3,900 aeroplanes 
(including reserves), and thirty-two and a half air- 
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squadrons, of which nineteen are in the colonies, 
where, on account of the satisfactory results obtained, 
aviation shows a tendency to develop. Great 
Britain, however, has for some time limited its 
expenditure on aviation. 

Italy has no civil aviation, and possesses only 
about a dozen bombers, about seventy observation 
machines, and about eighty fighting scou'cs. During 
the last two years no programme has been laid down, 
and all branches of aviation have been entirely 
neglected. 

Germany, not being allowed to possess a military 
air force, is developing her civil aviation, and has 

f ’crhaps the greatest number of regular air-services, 
t is to Germany that we owe the greatest progress 
and the boldest attempts in aviation. 

The subject which continues to receive the most 
feverish attention in Europe is, however, research 
to discover explosives of the greatest possible 
violence, and gases which will do the greatest possible 
damage. After the weapons used in 1918, it was 
seen that warfare must proceed in the same way, 
in order to inflict the greatest loss on the epemy. 
Gas, during the last phase of the war, seemed a 
destructive weapon than explosive shells. Every 
day now new gases are being sought — lachrymatory 
gases, and gases which produce burns, irritation, 
and sneezing. There are bombs of such tremendous 
power that they can destroy a ship without touching 
It, merely by means of the real tempest which 
they produce in th^ waves. New methods of war- 
fare are already being planned. On one hand there 
are the submarines, Which have become more terrible 
than ever ; while, on the other hand, the use of 
aeroplanes and gas wall make land-warfare more and 
more ghastly. The possibility of sending several 
hundred aeroplanes aver two or three of the enemy^s 
centres, and t>f destroying the largest cities in a few 
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hours wdth poisonous gases of the most fearful 
efficacy, is being studied with great keenness. The 
question of what is to be the nature of the next 
war is already being discussed in European military 
circles — of ho\|f to paralyse the enemy at once, how 
to destroy swiftly his greatest centres of wealth, 
and how to prevent his every movement and to 
shatter all# his activity at a blow. 

France has proceeded with her policy of com- 
pletely undoing Germany, notwithstanding every 
effort of Great Britain to go in the opposite direction. 
France intends to defend the integrity of the 
treaties at w^hatever cost, because they assure her of 
the hegemony of the Continent and of the control 
of iron, coal, potash, and other raw materials. 
Many of her representatives, far from fearing 
economic isolation, see in it only a stepping-stone to 
still greater development. 

Maritime power is the result of the combination 
of a large merchant-fleet with a navy capable of ^ 
defending it from every attack. 

The new weapons of destruction have revolu- 
tionised the nature of naval power. If it is possible 

^'ink the largest battleship in a few minutes with 
a single bomb, and if conflict between naval forces 
and air forces can only result in favour of the latter, 
it is clear that no naval power can consider itself 
safe from a concerted attack by submarines and 
aeroplanes. 

Tne war-programme which is now being outlined 
is to destroy, by means of submarines and aeroplanes, 
the greatest possible number of merchant ships 
(as being the easiest tc^^nk), and, at the same time, 
to make all navies useless. 

The old competition in land and sea armaments 
has been followed, among the victors, by a more 
insidious form of competition^ which is threatening 
the existence of Europe. • • 
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While on the one hand the whole of the Continent 
is being overturned, the struggle between maritime 
power and aerial power on the other hand is causing 
a revolution in political theories. 

Among the many American writers who have 
carefully studied the condition of Europe since the 
war, the banker Frank A. Vanderlip has had the 
clearest insight into the situation which has been 
brought into being, and of the danger of the still 
greater war with which Europe is threatened. 

France rules out all discussi6n on the limitation of 
armaments. Barthou, president of the French 
delegation at Genoa, replied, on April lo, 1922, with 
these words to a hint thrown out by the Russian- 
delegation : 

“ Such questions have been cut out of the agenda 
of the Commission. I therefore declare, quite 
simply, but quite definitely, that if, for example, 
the Russian delegation proposes that the first 
commission shall examine this question, it will find 
itself confronted, not merely with the reserve, not 
merely with the protests, but with the deliberate, 
categorical, definite, and decisive refusal of the 
French delegation.” 

It used to be said during the war that a real 
peace would follow the victory of the Entente ; 
but no attention is now paid to anything but the 
next war and its diabolical weapons. The van- 
quished are suffering injustice of every kind. The 
victors have a feelirlg of insecurity, and the^ all 
dread the horrors and the dangers of the future. 

When we compare the Europe of to-day with the 
Europe of 1815, when* we tkivik of the feeling of real 
peace which followed the Congress of Vienna, and 
which allowed Europe to mould her prosperity, we 
stand humiliated before the spectacle of brutishness 
which Europe now • displays. New methods of 
destruction are being* prepared, new horrors are 
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being hatched, new jealousies are showing them- 
selves, and new schemes of empire are being laid 
bare. Who will be victorious ? All this is probably 
preparing the way for nothing but universal ruin. 
The economic^ existence of the victors is menaced 
less by the vanquished than by the work of the victors 
themselves — a work which seems to be directed 
much moje to destruction than to reconstruction, 
in spite of all the ruin heaped up by the war. 

Altogether, Europe has more men under arms 
than before the war. The vanquished have been 
disarmed, but the victors are arming themselves 
more and more, or at least some of them are. The 
same course is being followed, to an even greater 
extent, by the new States, and by the countries whose 
population and territory were increased by the 
Entente at the expense of the defeated peoples. 
Where violence is most prevalent, the armies are 
greatest in size. The feeling of injustice which has 
followed the dissemination of hatred, and the diffu- 
sion of a longing for freedom among the vanquished 
nations, is placing the victors in ever-increasing 
difficulties. 

. Europe has no longer any large States. Russia 
will undoubtedly reorganise herself, but she is 
at present in great disorder. Germany is under 
control. Austria-Hungary has been shattered into 
fragments. France and Italy, which are almost 
equal in population, are the most populous of all 
the victor-States. The population of France tends 
to decrease, while Italy’s population is increasing 
within its narrow territories, and finds it difficult 
to expand. * 

The countries which show most activity and 
internal peace are outside Europe — the United 
States in America, and Japan in Asia. Their 
population is greater than that of any European 
State. The war introduced into Europe a tendency 
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to disintegration, and to the resurrection of small 
nations which, in the course of history, had been 
slowly absorbed into larger national units. The 
great political units which ensure the maximum 
of production, and which are their#* own markets, 
have been reduced or broken into pieces, and are in 
the throes of fierce internal conflicts. 

Thus Europe, this little ^part of the Eurasian 
continent, this Europe which has reached the sum- 
mit of civilisation, and which, before the war, in a 
sense directed the action of all the countries of the 
world, has now lost a great proportion of its economic 
prosperity, and its exchanges are ruined. Almost 
exhausted by its efforts, tired, and with its demo- 
graphic structure weakened, Europe, which was 
yesterday the creditor, and to-day is the debtor of 
the other continents, finds its importance diminish- 
ing from day to day. 

Those nations of which the Europe of yesterday had 
most reason to boast evoke but slight consideration 
to-day. Europe no longer shines forth as the beacon 
of economic and industrial civilisation. During 
the four years of the war local industries developed 
everywhere, which ^would not have arisen but 
the war, and which live only by means of tariffs. 
The nations of Europe appear almost everywhere 
in the garb of debtors. 

Nothing, however, has done more harm than the 
spirit of violence with which the Treaty of Versailles 
is filled. Europe was divided into victors and 
vanquished, and all the world was informed that the 
vanquished were to be regarcjed as inferior peoples, 
although they were the racWs which were held in 
most respect outside Europe. The importation of 
black men, brown men, and yellow men to occupy 
Germany in time of peace has lowered Europe’s 
prestige greatly. Compelling the Germans, in 
legal form, to* hand thrir women over to barbarians 
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has caused those barbarians to have less respect for 
all white men, and even to have contempt for them. 

The act of compelling China to enter the war 
brought no advantage. On the contrary, from the 
point of view of world-politics, it was a real disaster. 
The united Ehropean front which was created in 
China in 1900, and which should have been main- 
tained for^ several decades, till the present Chinese 
chaos had passed, has^ been destroyed. That im- 
mense country, which, since the fall of the monarchy 
in 1911, lives in pe"*manent disorder and in an 
anarchy complicated by the fiercest civil war needed 
a concerted European action to bring about its own 
rehabilitation. But the roles have been reversed : 
China has come to Europe. She has sent her 
representatives to the numerous international 
conferences — skilful diplomats, unscrupulous, un- 
truthful, and wearing a veneer of European culture. 
They have succeeded in convincing the Entente that 
their country is mature for all kinds of reforms, < 
beginning with the abolition of the Capitulations. 
The Capitulations have therefore been abolished 
for the vanquished nations and for friendly nations 
who fell as a result of the war. Germans, Austrians, 
ilungarians, etc., no longer er.joy extra-territorial 
privileges in China. It is easy to understand what 
opinion the Chinese will have of a Europe which 
regards the vanquished as being on a different 
footing from the victors in China. It is also easy 
to understand how difficult it, will now be to main- 
tain the capitulatory system even for the victors. 
So long, however, as the victors maintain their 
extra-territorial privi%j^s, it. will be entirely in the 
interests of China for ner to prevent grave abuses 
in the Chinese tribunals, in order to be able to 
uphold the total abolition of the privileges of the 
other European States. If this abolition were 
brought about, there would 50 longer jjpe any security 
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for the peoples which have no fleet and no means of 
military defence, and the Chinese would have a free 
hand in administering justice in their own style ; 
that is to say, they would be able to commit crime 
after crime against the elementary principles of 
Western law. It was only yesterday that the 
episode took place by which the settlement of the 
Upper Silesian frontier was almost referred to the 
decision of the Chinese delegate, Wellington Koo. 
One is almost driven to despair of the future when 
one reflects that Europe, blinded by hatred, was on 
the point of referring the settlement of a European 
question of supreme justice and lofty civilisation to 
the representative of a country which is in continual 
turmoil, in which a Government scarcely exists, and 
which is split up into numerous factions, championed, 
not by the leaders of the various political parties, 
but by military leaders, whose sole object is to obtain 
as much money as possible, by holding the people to 
ransom and by pocketing the taxes. 

Differences of opinion have become apparent 
among the victor-states of the Entente. America 
has drawn on one side. Its formidable weight had 
decided the issue of the war ; but, after Wilson’si^ 
errors had allowed most unjust treaties to be dra\^i 
up, in order to bring into existence a League of 
Nations, which transformed itself into nothing more 
than a legal guarantee for the abuses of the victors, 
America, with wise discrimination, did not ratify 
the treaty, and did not enter the League of Natibns. 

A justifiable mistrust permeated public opinion in 
America. People in Europe often speak of America’s 
greed and selfishness^ Notfc'ng could be more 
unjust. During the war America supplied the 
sinews of victory to a large extent, and at the critical 
moment she supplied also the men. Nothing pro- 
duced so much trepidation in Germany as the arrival 
of the American troops. ^ The Germans realised that 
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there were enormous reserves of materials and of 
men, and that the fortune of war was decided. 

In addition, America lent liberally. She has 
demanded nothing in return except interest and the 
repayment o£ her loans. With true nobility, she 
has demanded no territory of the defeated foe, 
no colony, no concession, and no special con- 
sideratiorv If her representatives have committed 
errors, the American democracy is not to blame 
for them. 

She now asks for the repayment of her loans, and 
of the interest to begin with. The victor-countries 
of Europe, which, contrary to their solemn pledges, 
have tortured the vanquished countries, subjecting 
them to every kind of humiliation, depriving them 
of all their transferable wealth, occupying them with 
coloured troops, and disorganising their production, 
are unable to pay even the interest on their debts. 
They are not paying their debts, or even the interest^ 
on them, and yet they claim that those who have 
lost everything shall pay. It is a great injustice to 
accuse America of selfishness. America will not be 
able honestly to renounce any of her loans so long 
as there are armies of occupation in the defeated 
countries with the pretext of demanding indemnities 
which can never be paid, and which are euphemisti- 
cally termed reparations. 

America, after the bad treaties, has shown dignity 
and political insight by refusing to assume any 
responsibility for the growing disorder of Europe. 

Material factors are, withouj: doubt, not the only 
ones which act on the life of peoples ; and often 
they are not the important. Moral factors 
often have greater weight. But there is no doubt 
that the material factors of life often react on moral 
ideas. Even in modern times we have seen religious 
peoples, descendants of men who had emigrated 
m order to keep their liberty (which ^s much more 
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precious than wealth), practising slavery, defending 
It, and fighting in order to maintain it. 

Differences in their economic situations place 
Great Britain and France in two different positions. 
Britain regards the restoration of peace as a vital 
matter. France considers it essential to depress and 
strangle Germany, even if that means that there will 
be no peace. Italy, compelled, like Britajn, to live 
by foreign commerce, is compelled, in spite of the 
indecision which has characterised its foreign policy 
for the past two years, to follew the British policy, 
in the hope of a reconstruction of Europe, without 
which Italy, after enduring a series of crises, will see 
almost all her resources depleted. 

Lloyd George has stated that Britain is personally 
interested in the economic reconstruction of Europe 
and wishes to cast aside all selfishness and sumirton 
all men to this great humanitarian work, which must 
be undertaken without the slightest delay. Every 
* month that passes aggravates to a fearful extent the 
human misery which, in some parts of Europe, 
threatens the very foundations of civilisation. 

The revival of international exchanges, the fall of 
customs-barriers, and the restoration of the defeated 
States, are great political and moral problems fdr 
England, but they are economic problems also. 
In the year which preceded the war, in 1913, the 
exports of Great Britain amounted to 425 millions 
sterling. Her chief customers were Germany with 
6o'5 millions, France with 40' 8 millions, Russia %ith 
27’6 millions, Belgium with 20'6 millions, Holland 
with 20'5 millions, Italy with 15 ’6 millions ; outside 
Europe, her chief custoijwfc (excluding British 
possessions) were the United States with 59*4 
millions, and the Argentine with 23 ‘6 millions. At 
the present time, the whole of the British export 
trade is in great disorder. Further, Britain has lost 
the markets inAvhich she made most of her purchases. 
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In 1913 her imports amounted to 80*4 millions 
from Germany, 46*3 millions from France, 141*6 
millions from the United States, 40*2 millions from 
Russia, etc. Many industries are suffering pro- 
foundly from J:he lack of certain raw materials and 
partly manufactured goods which only Germany 
and Russia were able to produce easily. In order 
not to depreciate the value of the pound sterling, 
Britain avoids buying *n countries whose rate of ex- 
change is high. On the other hand, countries with 
depressed currencies either are not able to buy, or 
demand long credits, which Britain cannot safely give, 
on account of the uncertain future of those countries. 

Great Britain, as Lloyd George said in a memo- 
randum of January 6, 1922, is a country which lives 
by^its export trade. Its commerce was devastated 
by the war as terribly as was the territory of France ; 
and the consequences of that devastation, from the 
point of view of privation and suffering, are very 
grave. Great Britain has nearly two millions of 
unemployed, and the necessity of providing for them 
affects the national balance-sheet seriously. France 
is more comfortably situated, because she draws her 
greatest supplies from agriculture, and is not affected 
by the stoppage of emigration, *as Great Britain and 
Italy are. The people of Great Britain cannot 
find the necessities of life in their own land, but 
must buy two-thirds of their food abroad. Great 
Britain produces hardly sufficient food-stuffs for two 
days in the week ; she must provide for the other 
five days by imports. The 'v\far, by threatening to 
block the channels of commerce, laid bare this 
dependence on othel'\i5^ntrfe8. England has made 
every effort to develop her agriculture, which, 
however, is so unremunerative that in many cases 
the effort has had to be abandoned. 

England, with her powerful navy, contributed 
more than any other country to tht starvation of 
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Germany and to her military collapse. Immediately 
after the war, however, she saw that, for the sake of 
her own existence, it was necessary to reconstruct 
Europe, and especially Germany, without whom 
there will never be any economic stability in Europe. 

When Lloyd George spoke of the necessity of 
peace he gave voice to a deep-set feeling -of the 
British educated classes, and one about which the 
banking and industrial classes^’are deeply concerned. 

Italy has to make good by imports her deficiency 
in food-stuffs ; she producer hardly any of the 
raw materials indispensable to industry ; she lacks 
coal, iron, cotton, etc. Emigration used to provide 
her with an outlet for her surplus population, and 
with the most essential supplies. The war, by 
impeding the action of the labour markets, has 
arrested emigration, disordered commerce, and 
diminished supplies of every kind. Italy’s greatest 
exports were confined to Europe — to Germany, 
' Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, France, and England. 
Germany and Austria-Hungary alone absorbed 
more than a third of Italy’s exports and a large 
proportion of her emigrants. Italy will never be 
reconstructed without the renewal of the economic 
life of Central Europe, with which her own economy 
is intimately connected. 

A peace-policy is at the same time an ideal and an 
economic necessity for Britain and Italy, and, to a 
large extent, for Belgium also. 

France, with her Wide fertile territory anc^her 
small population, has food supplies sufficient for her 
needs, even if she were to live in isolation. With 
a population almost eqtial to Italy’s, she has at least 
twice as much cultivable land ; while her whole 
area exceeds that of Italy in a proportion of 
more than 5 to 3. She can produce, with only a 
small effort, all the food needed by her people. 
More important still, her new territories and her 
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colonies give her a unique position. She possesses 
an abundant supply of fertilisers — potash, phos- 
phates, basic slag, etc. Having taken from Ger- 
many more than four-fifths of her iron and a large 
part of her cq^l, and having made reparations the 
handmaid of her steel and iron trade, she possesses 
the conditions which are most favourable for in- 
dustry. She has a colonial empire which is the 
largest in existence,* and which has enormous 
resources. Although her financial situation is 
extremely grave, perhaps the gravest of any among 
the Entente States, France, if the state of her 
exchanges became very bad, could still live on her 
own resources. 

But France has always before her eyes the night- 
mare of Germany, the population of which is 
increasing rapidly, and which is still the most com- 
pact ethnic unit in Europe. France has thirty-nine 
million people, and Germany, although dis- 
membered, still has more than sixty millions. 
Further, while in France the death-rate is equal to 
the birth-rate, Germany has a strong and continuous 
increase. 

Even in 1920 there were almost 600,000 more births 
than deaths in Germany. Every year makes good 
the deficiencies of a lost province. How can France 
depend on the uncertain aid of Poland, which is 
threatened by Russia ? France is consequently 
in a characteristic state of mind — anxiety. She 
sees in her neighbour only the enemy of yesterday, 
and perhaps the enemy of tp-morrow. Her sole 
plan against the enemy is therefore one of conflict, 
and her sole object ^is'* to tonquer. Germany is 
unarmed and beaten ; but France fears the Germany 
of to-morrow. If Germany’s economic collapse is 
necessary to ruin her people completely, and to make 
them powerless, no means wtetever must be spared. 
Clemenceau, therefore, spoke with abfclute sincerity 
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when he said that the Treaty of Versailles is nothing 
but a method of continuing the war. It used to be 
said that the war was fought against imperialism ; 
but Germany now has an entirely democratic 
Government, and her working clashes are firmly 
resolved to defend the new system. Germany’s 
sole aspiration is to become a great democracy ; 
but this aspiration has not changed the .behaviour 
of France in any way. In every international 
conference, and in her every act, France wants not 
only what suits her, but whltever wiU best crush 
Germany. 

England desires and is in need of a policy of peace, 
but she finds herself confronted with a difficult and 
unforeseen situation. France is following a different 
policy in the East, and is developing her submarines 
and her air force, which certainly cannot aim* at 
preventing an offensive on the Rhine, for everyone 
^ knows that that is impossible. A more resolute 
peace-policy in England might lead to a conflict with 
France. England’s action therefore, though it aims 
at peace and reconstruction, is paralysed by fear of 
new conflicts, or at least of new hatreds. 

A political situation has been created which is 
throwing Europe info increasing disorder. She has 
no possibility of taking a resolute step in the direction 
of peace, although she does not want new and terrible 
wars. 

Thus the finances of all the States are getting into 
a worse plight than tiver ; relations are becoming 
more strained, and tlje economic disorder is getting 
worse and worse. Mutual dUtrust is paralysing 
all activity. America' alofie ^as power to become 
the decisive factor of the peace, as she was the 
decisive factor of the war. 
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THE GROWING DEPRESSION AND ECONOMIC 
DISORDER OF EUROPE 

f. 

While the various States of Europe are contending 
for the Continent, with their schemes of dominion, 
new forms of imperialism, and desire to smother the 
vanquished, production is being disturbed more and 
more, and their finances are being disorganised. 
Although it is four years since the war ended, no 
kind of order has entered the European economy. 
The disorder, in fact, has become more acute. ^ 
The three great victor-countries, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, not only have no harmony in 
.their views, but are often sharply opposed to each 
other in interests and in sentiments. 

Efficiency of production is not secured by the 
possession of raw materials alone, or of an abundant 
supply of labour, or of untrammelled means of 
communication. All three of these must be pos- 
sessed together. Germany, which was by far the 
greatest factor in European production, now has its 

S existence threatened. It buys and sells with 
:ulty ; it is bound down t.o enormous expendi- 
ture on the armies ^f the victorious countries ; and 
its internal econom/" is’^ disbrganised. It has the 
men, but it has not sufficient raw materials ; nor 
has it the exchanges, or ease of movement, or 
freedom of communication. Each day sees a 
further restriction in the •consumption of the 
articles most necessary for life. The consumption 
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of bread, meat, potatoes, etc., has in some cities 
been reduced by more than 50 per c^t. 

France has acquired the monopoly of a very krge 
quantity of raw materials. But it has only a small 
number of men ; its financial difficulties are growing, 
and its activity is directed to a programme of 
military expansion, which is based on a mere dream 
of hegemony. Italy, which is placed in^a difficult 
situation by the growth of customs barriers, by its 
lack of raw materials, and by the impossibility of an 
extensive and unchecked emigration, is making 
every effort for its own reconstruction. Its interests 
coincide with those of a real peace. But, in the 
preparations for the Treaty of Versailles, it either 
did not act at all or its action was injurious. For 
some years, as in the solution of the Upper Silesian 
question, it has acted in a manner calculatecT to 
increase the disorder. Russia, which has the greatest 
reserve of raw materials in the Eurasian continent, 
is almost entirely out of action. 

A state of insecurity and impermanence dominates 
the economic life of all countries. 

Those States which, thanks to their possessing 
exchanges at par, or at least very high, could most 
easily work out their owm salvation, are unable to 
send anything to countries which have ruined, or 
greatly depressed, currencies. These latter coun- 
tries, in their turn, cannot buy the raw materials of 
which they are in need, nor obtain any security, on 
account of the contkiuous and sudden oscillktions 
of the exchanges. Thus, with the exception of a few 
countries which are able to on their own re- 
sources in comparative iselafwn, all the countries 
of Europe are in a state of crisis, of financial and 
economic disorder. 

Europe, taken as a whole, has been transformed 
from a creditor-continent to a debtor -continent. 
In the Aryan tongues, the words which denote 
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wealth denote »6wer and dominion also. Under 
the burden of tne war, and of the peace which is 
a continuatioD of the war, the power and dominion 
of Europe have diminished, as its wealth has decreased 
also. The lowying of the standard of life of the 
peoples, and the disorganisation of the raw materials 
and the finances of all the States, have been made all 
the more injurious by the new armaments policy, 
which foreshadows a *more insidious and more 
perilous future. All the bonds of solidarity have 
been broken, and customs-barriers hamper all " 
commercial activity. 

The war, and the state of want which followed it 
in many countries, probably cost Europe a number 
of men exceeding the population of any of the 
largest belligerent States. 

According to the most reliable official figures, the 
number of officers and men killed in the war exceeded 
eight millions, in addition to twenty million ^ 
wounded, and more than seven million ta£*en 
prisoners or reported missing. The figures con- 
cerning Russia are very uncertain. Among all the 
other countries, Germany, which had been com- 
pelled to fight simultaneously on several fronts, had 
the greatest number of killed, ^ut, to a different 
degree, the losses of almost all the belligerents were 
enormous. France, Great Britain, and Italy to- 
gether had considerably more than two and a half 
million killed. 

During the war the death-rate was higher, not 
only in the belligerent countries, but also in neutral 
countries, and the bil^^rate was lower. On account 
of the decreased birth-rate and the increased death- 
rate, there is a reduction of at least eight millions 
in the civil population, excluding Russia, whose 
figures are not available, but whose losses were 
undoubtedly very severe. • 

After the war vast epidemiis of typlxus, smallpox, 
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cholera, and influenza devastated Eastern Europe ; 
in Central Europe tuberculosis is spreading; in 
Southern Europe, in addition to the spread of 
tuberculosis, there has been an enormous increase 
in malaria and diphtheria. 

The wounded, according to the most reliable 
official statistics, and excluding Russia, exceeded 
twenty millions. About a quarter of these are 
wholly or partially disabldi, and their econoihic 
power is considerably reduced. 

Tuberculosis has developed in a violent and 
threatening manner in almost all countries, and is 
spreading rapidly in Germany and Austria, and 
even in the victorious countries. Inclusive statistics 
for whole countries are not available ; but, if we 
examine the figures of the large cities (which are, 
in nearly all countries, the only ones availably we 
notice an alarming development of tuberculosis. 
Syphilis, too, in all the countries which took part 
‘iri''the war, is increasing enormously. Malaria has 
spread throughout all parts of Italy, the Balkans, 
Greece, and Turkey, and, in some areas, is pandemic. 
There are a number of cities in Central Europe in 
which the number of deaths from tuberculosis has 
doubled, and even trebled, and the whole population 
is under a perpetual menace. 

The physique of all the belligerent peoples also 
has deteriorated to an extraordinary degree. Those 
who died were not only the most virile element of the 
population, but also the superior element frbm the 
point of view of morals. They were those who did 
not shrink from their duty, a’^ who gave proof of 
the greatest spirit of self^acrifice. Those who, 
during the European conflict, cried aloud for war 
in the streets of the cities of all countries, and who 
showed the greatest spirit of intransigence, paid 
but a slight tribute to death. Those who ^ed 
were, above all others, the most industrious and 
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active members of the community ; they were those 
who accepted the war as a national duty and not 
as a political weapon. 

According to the latest census of each country, 
women are mj^ch more numerous than men in 
Europe. Leaving out some of the Balkan States, 
where, in any case, the census figures are very 
unreliable,, there is a surplus of women in every 
country of Europe. If we classify the various 
populations according to sex and age, we receive 
a still worse impression, because there is not only a 
surplus of females, but males from twenty to thirty- 
nine years of age have diminished in number. 

The vital statistics of some States present an 
alarming phenomenon. In France, there were 
605^000 births in 1913, 594,000 in 1914, 387,000 in 
1915, 313,000 in 1916, 342,000 in 1917, 399,000 in 
1918, and 404,000 in 1919. As about half the 
number of children born are females — there w ere^ 
not less than 104 females to 100 males in France in 
1911 — France had a birth-rate of 291,000 males in 
1914, 189,000 in 1915, 153,000 in 1916, 167,000 in 
1917, etc. Part of these will die, or will become 
incapable of bearing arms, before they are twenty. 
This means that, if France wishes to keep her army 
at its present strength or even a little lower, she will 
be compelled, even with the institution of a long 
period of military service, to summon to the colours 
all available males for several years ; i.e. she will 
be compelled to withdraw from productive labour 
all the most virile members of her population. 

Together with tfS|»j^eciine in population, all the 
countries involved in^the wit * experienced a state of 
diffidence among their working classes, an increased 
dislike for work, and a deterioration in the quality 
of the work. 'ITiis state of affairs lasted for two or 
three years, and cannot be said to have passed away 
even now. The more modbrn and *less strongly 
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constituted States, moreover, have for some time 
experienced a growing inefficiency in all departments 
of the State, an increase in the number of officials, 
and less return from labour. Economic and social 
reforms, which had been impossibly in the time of 
prosperity, have been put into operation with the 
greatest readiness at the very time when production 
was diminishing and was encountering cvery great 
difficulties. In many States the working-day has 
been reduced to eight hours in theory, and to less in 
actual practice ; wages havC been increased, and 
the State has taken over new burdens in connection 
with industry, insurance, etc. — burdens wliich no 
one had dared to shoulder at the time of the greatest 
financial and economic prosperity. 

Before the war, continental Europe, witl\ its 
great political units of Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia, France, Italy, etc., had directed all its 
, Sfforts to production on a large scale. Each of the 
big States had a vast home-market, and production 
was entirely directed towards the formation of large 
industries for these great markets. Raw materials 
were utilised in whatever way was most suitable. 
Now that Europe, has been divided into a large 
number of States, raw materials have been parcelled 
out at the will of the victors. Germany has surren- 
dered to France four-fifths of her iron, and a large 
proportion of her coal, potash, zinc, lead, etc. 
France, however, is unable to utilise all these 
resources ; and Gerniany, on account of the elapse 
of her exchanges, it unable t^ acquire the most 
indispensable raw materials. the mineral wealth 
of Upper Silesia has beenixanaed over to Poland, in 
violation of the very treaties and of the referendum 
which was imposed with a view to allotting Upper 
Silesia to Germany. Poland, however, does not 
even know how to utihse the resources which she has 
nearest at hand. She'has no technical experts, no 
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organising abilit7. She is in a state of absolute 
bankruptcy, and aims only at acquiring territory* 
Germany has lost her greatest treasures ; but Poland, 
disorganised and turbulent, has not known how to 
use" them. Austria-Hungary used to be a vast 
empire, even mdre extensive than Germany, and with 
almost fifty-four million inhabitants. The raw 
materials which were found in that vast territory 
were utilised in a scheme of production on a large 
scale for a large market. The great industries of 
Vienna, Budapest, Prague, etc., worked for the 
whole Empire. Trieste was the port for German 
Austria and Bohemia, and Fiume for Hungary 
and Jugoslavia. There are now seven States on the 
former Austrian territory — little States whose mis- 
trust is only equalled by their youthful inexperience. 
Th&e States each have their own customs barriers, 


and are trying to create national industries, sub- 
sidising artificial and therefore ephemeral occupa- 
tions with paper money. Meanwhile, the 
industries of Vienna, Budapest, and Prague have 
no longer any markets ; and the ports of Trieste and 
Fiume, with their extensive plant, have no longer 
any hinterlands. 

All the industries of Germany depended closely 
on each other. Working over a vast territory, they 
had achieved a skilful division of labour, and had 
therefore reached the maximum of cheap production. 


The random partition of large portions of Germany’s 
territory, and the confiscation of her greatest assets, 
have completely u^set her production. Factories 
which used to for% different branches of the same 
business now belong f^differeat States, or to different 


customs systems. 

The elementary principle of economics is that 
there can be no sellers without buyers, and no 
buyers without sellers. Exchange is, consequently, 
the foundation of production. The victors, by 
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depriviag the vaiKjuished of all their transferable 
wealth, and by limiting, or fettering, all their non- 
tranrferable resources, have placed themselves in a 
condition of not being able to sell their productions. 
The crisis has therefore been transferred from the 
vanquished to the victors, and threatens the whole 
of their future. 

Before the war, in the financial year 1^13-14, the 
greatest buyers of goods in* the American markets 
all came from Europe. Great Britain made pur- 
chases to the extent of ,594’ 2 million dollars, 
Germany 344’7 million dollars, France I59’8 millions, 
Holland 1 1 2- 2 millions, Italy 74-2 millions, Belgium 
6i*2 millions, etc. How can Europe buy in America 
now, if she has nothing to buy with ? The dis- 
organisation of production in the vanquished 
countries attacks the victorious and the neutral 
countries of Europe, and then spreads beyond the 
confines of the continent. The purchasing power 
•tj^ferope, i.e. of the greatest market of consumption 
in the world, has greatly diminished, and, with it, the 
productive power of countries outside Europe has 
diminished also. The United States of America, 
in fact, have reduced immigration to a minimuih ; 
and the countries < 5 f Central and South America, 
which arc in still more severe economic difficulties, 
do not want workmen, because the market of 
production has been narrowed. The great develop- 
ment of the means of production which took place 
in America during the war has not led to a Corre- 
sponding development of the mzrktt of consumption 
in Europe, because Europe ii/ its turn has not 
developed its productive* powr, but rather tends 
to reduce it. The more abundant and varied 
productions are, the more easily they are exchanged, 
and to a greater extent. 

The enormous incivease in the world’s tonnage, 
amounting to more than twelve million tons, has 
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prodaced no result but that of causing an acute crisis 
and of arresting construction. The crisis became 
still more acute when Germany’s merchant fleet was 
uselessly taken from her, because the maritime 
market has been deprived of many of its most active 
and industriouJ elements, which would have been 
able to discover new channels of trade and to create 
new relationships in commerce. 

The financial disorder of Europe does not permit 
of any comparisons between pre-war imports and 
exports and those after the war. The examination 
of the quantity of goods imported and exported is 
however, a sure index of the state of depression. 

Examining the situation of certain raw materials 
before and after the war, one finds that the world’s 
market has undergone a remarkable modification, 
and that the importance of Europe has diminished 
greatly. 

The League of Nations has collected figures con- 
cerning some important raw materials — cereals, vfaaV 
cotton, coal, petroleum, chemical manures, etc. 

With regard to cereals, only a few European 
countries, in the five years before the war, produced 
enough for their own consumption and for export 
also. They were Russia before all others, and 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. Compared with 
the 303 million quintals produced by these four 
exporting countries (including 221-8 millions from 
Russia alone), the rest of Europe produced 256 
million quintals. The other ^countries able to ex- 
port cereals — the United States, Canada, India, 
the Argentine, ai?d Australia— produced over 400 
million quintals, i86-'8 millions of which came from 
the United States. 

After the war the Russian market collapsed. 
Europe, on account of the difiiculty of buying, has 
tried to increase its production, without, however, 
being' able to produce more than is needed for home 
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consumption. The United States have become the 
great exporting country, with a production of from 
200 to 250 million quintals. 

With regard to wool, the British Empire accounted 
for 41 per cent, of the world’s production, and for 
60 per cent, of the production of 0 non-European 
countries. After the war, the economic isolation 
of the Central Empires, the collapse of Russia, and 
the disorganisation of the invaded territories of 
France revolutionised the state of the market. 
The United States, by purchasing all available sup- 
plies in South America and Australia, have been 
able to develop their manufactures enormously ; 
and, by the same methods, Japan has tried to invade 
the Eastern markets, with remarkable results. 

Before the war, 58 per cent, of the world’s cotton 
was produced by the United States, and 21 per cent, 
by British possessions, including Egypt. Cotton 
represented 72 per cent, and 28 per cent, of the 
tiT»9l pypnrts of the United States and the British 
Empire respectively. The United States confined 
themselves to the exportation of raw cotton ; cotton 
manufactured goods were exported to South America 
and the Philippines only. Leaving on one side 
purely transitory circumstances, two phenomena are 
evident, which are capable of profoundly modifying 
the condition of the world’s cotton trade. The 
first of these is the development of Asiatic manu- 
factures in China, Japan, and India. These 
countries, profiting by the difficulties of Europe, 
and by the necessity which that continent has of 
providing for those European cq&ntries which are 
in the greatest need, are Jtrj^ing fo deprive the Euro- 
pean export trade of large markets. The second, 
and the more interesting phenomenon is the 
enormous development of cotton manufactures in 
the United States. TJiis development causes one 
to fear a progressive duninution in the export (of 
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iraw cotton from its greatest productive market. 
The definite collapse 5 the cotton-manufacturing 
trade in many European countries is not improbable, 
for they will not be able to obtain markets or the 
essential raw materials* 

The total output of coal before the war amounted, 
in 1913, to 1,342 million tons, including 125 million 
tons of lignite. The coal trade was most important 
in three ‘countries — ^the United States, which 
produced 38*5 per cent, of the total output : 
Great Britain, which produced 21*8 per cent. ; and 
Germany, which produced 20*7 per cent. The 
United States, on account of their enormous 
development and of their possessing more than half 
of the world’s railways, exported only 3 per cent, of 
the world’s total production of coal, and con- 
sumed as much coal as Great Britain, Germany, 
and Austria-Hungary together. In Europe, Great 
Britain and Germany exported large quantities of 
coal. After the war, the coal output decro7Ai* 
rapidly. In 1919 it fell almost to a lower level 
than ten years previously, on account of the dis- 
organisation of every European industry, which 
had been profoundly disturbed by the peace treaties. 
Germany, moreover, had to surrender to France 
not only the coal of Lorraine, but that of the Saar 
also. She had to surrender to Poland the greater 
part of the collieries of Upper Silesia, and to supply 
enormous quantities of coal as part of the reparations. 
The condition of Germany haS: thus been completely 
disorganised, and, in order to prevent the collapse 
of her industries, sh^ has to import coal. Poland and 
Czecho^Slovakia have rec^iv^d all the coal of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Empire. The coal output 
is disorganised throughout the whole of Europe in 
general, chiefly as a result of the peace treaties ; 
and the total output has beep diminished. 

At the Paris Conference, which prepared the way 
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for the Treaty of Versailles, while the United 
States, led by Wilson, were concerned with the 
question of a League of Nations, and Italy with that 
of the Upper Adriatic, the constant endeavour of 
France was to deprive the vanquished nations of their 
coal, even by creating artificial Statec. 

Before the war, petroleum was produced in 
enormous quantities in the United States. Of the 
world’s total output, 64 peii. cent, came^from the 
United States, 17 per cent, from Russia, 7 per cent, 
from Mexico, and 12 per cent, from all the remain- 
ing countries of the world. 

During the war, as the Russian and Rumanian 
markets were closed, the output of petroleum 
increased to an extraordinary degree in the United 
States and in Mexico. In those countries it is chiefly 
in the hands of the American Standard Oil Company, 
and, to a less extent, in those of the Royal Dutch 
Company, originally founded in Holland. The 
iiiipt ir taiice of petroleum and benzene was greatly 
enhanced after the war. Petroleum and benzene 
were only used in relatively small quantities for 
lighting purposes before the war, but have now 
assumed a capital importance in transport, 
particularly on account of the tremendous develop- 
ment of automobiles and aviation. Consequently, 
the leading countries tried to come to special agree- 
ments after the war. Great Britain in particular 
has attached great importance to petroleum, which 
is a vital factor in thew supremacy of the seas. •The 
struggle between the American group and the 
European group has* become viry keen, because 
America, without having acquired any concession in 
the new States, has yielded to all England’s claims 
in Mesopotamia. W^ile the production of coal has 
diminished since the war, that of petroleum has 
increased, and the United States show a large increase 
both in production and in consumption. But the 
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l^roduction of petroleum is still only one-fourteenth 
of that of coal, and, even though the heating-power 
of coal is less by one third than that of petrcueum, 
the possibility of substituting petroleum for coal in 
most processes is still very limited. 

The results <jf the war have, above all, revolution- 
ised the state of the iron trade in Europe. Before 
the war, Germany had developed her output of iron 
to a tremendous extenli^ and came next to the United 
States. The condition of the iron trade is in close 
dependence on the output of iron-ore and coal. 
Germany, having lost four-fifths of her iron-ore and 
a large proportion of her coal-fields, is in a difficult 
position. Notwithstanding this, France has been 
unable to increase her output of steel and iron in 
proportion to her new resources. Since the partition 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and the allotment 
of its chief resources to States which are unable to 
utilise them to the fullest extent, the great steel and 
iron trade of Austria is declining rapidly. Am«.K 
supremacy has thus become more strongly marked 
than ever since the war. 

The war has also revolutionised the state of the 
trade in fertilisers in the various European countries. 
Eeaving out of consideration the export of nitrates 
from Chile, the United States held the primacy of 
the trade! in fertilisers before the war. It is true 
that the output of sulphate of ammonia and of 
calcium cyanamide was very important in Germany 
and Ih other European countries, such as Norway ; 
but it is also true, that the United States produced 
the largest quantities of chernical manures derived 
from phosphates. On t<h«» other hand, chemical 
manures derived from potash were almost exclusively 
in the hands trf Germany, who had developed their 
production to a remarkable degree. Production 
was regulated by a syndicates which wa$ supervised 
and protected by the State. • 
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Since the war, however, the state of the market 
for fertilisers has changed. The United States have 
developed their production considerably. Great 
Britain and Germany have reduced their output of 
sulphate of ammonia. France, by regaining posses- 
sion of Alsace-Lorraine, has been arble to develop 
her production of potash considerably. Germany, 
however, in spite of the losses she has undergone, 
still retains the primacy of the potash industry. 

It follows, from what has already been said, that 
the position of the United St|ites, already a formid- 
able one before the war, has become prodigious 
since the war. The disorganisation imposed upon 
Germany, the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary, 
the consequent allotment of mines and industries 
to new countries which, on the whole, do not know 
how to use them, and the depression of Russia— ^all 
these place the United States in a position of holding 
the monopoly of the world. It can be said that the 
United *&tates not only surpass all other countries 
in the production of cereals, coal, iron, cotton, 
petroleum and fertilisers, but that they dominate 
the world’s markets. With a population less than 
a fourth of that of Europe, and an area almost equal 
to Europe, the United States form a single country^, 
a single people. They can therefore direct all their 
manufactures and all their commerce towards 
industry and trade on a large scale. Europe, split 
up by national hatreds, tortured by divisions old 
and new, with its very life Balkanised, and BalkaDised 
also by being composed of a large pumber of States, 
is unable to develop its trade. Every day customs 
barriers are arising, and ■.the large States and the 
small dream of hegemony, and of imperialism. The 
imperialism of the small States is all the more 
injurious because of its inconsistency and the vulgar 
form which it assumes.. One single country amon^ 
those which have emerged from the war, with 
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disordered finances and a falling currency, has more 
men under arms than America has. There are 
consumptive States which, instead of seeking for 
health in the rays of the sun, have loaded themselves 
with weighty armaments, and are taking shelter 
beneath their o^^ hates and greed. They swagger, 
and imagine that that is life ; they mutter threats, 
and think jhey are conquering. 

America has becom^the creditor of Europe, not 
only on account of its large war-loans, but also on 
account of extensive loans to the commerce and 
industries of European States. Notwithstanding 
Europe’s limited purchasing power, America is 
developing its immense resources. Already the 
possessor of the market for the principal food-stuffs 
(cqjreals and meat), it is extending its cotton-factories 
and wool-factories, and is taking Europe’s place in 
the Pacific, where its dominion is growing every day. 

America has nothing to fear from the^^military 
point of view, for its only neighbours are CJnaaa 
and Mexico, and it is defended by two oceans. 
Thus, while Europe is ruining herself by savage 
conflicts, and while victors and vanquished tend 
rjther to further separation than to union, America 
is consolidating its dominion almost without op- 
position. The foundations of the world’s politics, 
therefore, have been profoundly shaken by the war, 
and Europe, chiefly on account of the fall of 
Geri^iny, has lost that influence which she had 
throughout the world up to' the eve of the war. 
With the exclusion of Russia and Germany from all 
activity in Asia, Japan in its turn, notwithstanding 
its economic crises, is «?^?ry day occupying the 
positions which Europe in its madness has abandoned. 

The disorganisation of production, which was 
l^ought about by the peace treaties more than by 
anything else, was followed by the disorganisation of 
finances and the ruin of exchanges. 
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F.T^minin g the official documents, one experiences 
a curious sensation of surprise in discovering that 
public expenditure since the war, in almost all 
European States, has developed to an extent which 
nothing can justify ; and that national balance- 
sheets, with only a few exceptions, sKow very serious 
deficits. There are many official publications in 
Europe and America which enable us to form a 
summary opinion on the financial disorder of Europe. 
On account of the confusion of the exchanges, it is 
difficult to say what are the income, expenditure, 
and debts of the European States. Everything is 
in chaos, and it is almost impossible to find one’s 
way through the external debts, internal debts, paper 
money, Treasury bonds, and Treasury debts of all 
kinds. There are countries which, like France, 
cover almost a half of their deficits, or, like Italy, 
about a third, by means of a floating debt. There 
are ruined countries, such as Poland, Rumania, 
ithstfta 7 *^and Hungary, which live on the slender 
resources of an almost valueless paper currency. 

On examining a memorandum concerning the 
finances of twenty-six European States, drawn up by 
the League of Nations in 1922, we find that nearly 
all of them had a deficit ; that only two or three had 
a clean balance-sheet or a credit-balance ; that, with 
very few exceptions, public expenditure is increasing 
in all of them — not merely in absolute figures, but in 
figures relative to the state of the currency. We 
find, too, that the aifiount which can be raised by 
taxation has reached ,the maximum in almost every 
State, so that the revenue tends to diminish, while 
expenditure is either intftasing, or not diminishing, 
or diminishing very little. A few countries have 
only a small difference between their income and 
their expenditure, but, in others, the income is not 
50 per cent, of the expenditure, and is sometimes as 
uttle as 10, 15, or 20 ^er cent. 
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dxpression and economic disorder 

With the exception of Great Britain, which has 
followed a courageous financial policy, and has 
exacted very great sacrifices from its people, and 
with the exception also of the Scandinavian States, 
and of Holland, Spain, and Switzerland — all of which, 
however, have ’seen a remarkable increase in their 
expenditure as a result of the war — all the States of 
Europe are in great financial disorder. No compari- 
son between these countries is possible, on account of 
the ever-increasing depression of thecurrency in many 
States, which makes all comparisons absurd, and on 
account of which the relative values change from 
month to month — one may go so far as to say from 
day to day. 

There are countries which are completely sub- 
merged in a sea of paper money, and which are 
trjfing to follow the fluctuations of the exchanges 
and the variations of prices by new issues, and by 
covering deficits with paper money. Poland, Aus- 
tria, Rumania, the Baltic States (excluding ’ihiffiland)', 
Portugal, and Germany now possess paper currencies 
which can never be redeemed. 

The situation of some of the victorious States is 
already worse than that of the vanquished. Some 
of the vanquished States, however, are in an in- 
tolerable condition. The example of Austria alone 
is sufficient to show how absurd, ludicrous, and 
immoral the fundamental conception of the treaties 
is. Awstria, in her present confines, has to live on 
her o^ resources ; but she is ■surrounded by hostile 
States, her capacily^ for making purchases is limited, 
and there are high customs barriers against her. 
In order to live, therefcar, she must necessarily 
import more than she exports. Since the war, and 
for several years, she has been compelled to alienate 
the greater part of her transferable wealth. Since 
it is not possible to express Austria’s trade in terms 
of any currency, we can only say that, expressed in 
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terms of weight or in articles, she imported 8l‘9 
million quintals in 1921, and exported 14*8 millioa 
quintals; the imports included 2,069,917 articles, 
and the exports i ,61 1 ,964 articles. The imports are 
composed almost entirely of those articles which are 
most indispensable to human life. The Austrian 
balance had to sink of necessity under the weight of 
the treaties. In the financial year 1919-20 an 
income of 6*2 milliard crownp was budgeted for, and 
an expenditure of i6'8 milliards. The situation 
was one of extreme gravity, tand one which ought 
to have been relieved — and perhaps there was still 
time — by a reduction of the circulation, by foreign 
loans, and by great economies. On the contrary, 
Austria has been compelled to pay all her public 
debts by new issues of paper money ; yet every new 
issue has raised prices still higher, and has made 
economy still more imperative. In the year 1920- 
21 the expenditure was 70-6 milliards, and the 
ihco^ 29-4 milliards. The budget of 1921-22 pro- 
vided for an expenditure of 347*5 milliards, and an 
income of 209*7 milliards. The circulation of bank- 
notes in the whole of the vast Austro-Hungarian 
Empire in 1914 had reached a maximum of 5*1 
milliards ; at the en‘d of the war it was already 35*5 
milliards. Since the war, under the weight of fresh 
burdens, it has had no limits. The circulation of the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank amounted to 53 milliards 
at the end of 1919. After the partition 'of the 
various countries of the Empire, the Bank’s notes in 
circulation in January 1920 had reached a total of 
29*5 milliards for German Austria alone. This 
amount rose to 49-6 mittiards in June 1921, to 70*1 
milliards in September, to 160*2 milliards in 
December 1921, to 28 1*997 milliards in March 1922, 
and to 549*6 milliards in June 1922. From that 
time Austria has continued to circulate new issues 
more and more, and therefore the exchange con- 
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tinues to fall. In June 1919 the dollar was worth 
33 crowns ; at the end of the same year, after the 
treaties had been published, it was worth 155 
crowns. In. April 1920, after the dissolution of the 
former Empire into its several States, the dollar 
was worth 200 clowns ; at the end of the year it was 
worth 603 crowns. In 1921, as the result of fresh 
issues, the rate of exchange reached bewildering 
figures. Ih August the dollar was worth 1,127 
crowns; in December, 5,340 crowns. In 1922 the 
rate of exchange ^ell to 500 crowns in January, and 
to 30,025 crowns by the middle of July. 

Prices naturally increased in proportion to the 
depression of the currency. The continual increases 
in wages and salaries only made the situation worse. 
Prices are now more than 5,000 times higher than 
befbre the war. Salaries have risen a thousand-fold 
or two thousand-fold, which means that the 
standard of life has been reduced by three-fifths or 
four-fifths. It is considered that the Austfffh-^^ferks, 
with their nominally enormous salaries, receive a 
fourth or a fifth of their pre-war income. The lot of 
the working-classes is, generally speaking, better than 
that of the middle classes. One may say that 
owners of personal property, in the majority of cases, 
possess absolutely nothing. Comparing pre-war 
prices — ^the average prices in 1913-14 — with prices 
m the middle of August 1922, one finds that the 
price of cow-beef has risen from 2-27 crowns to 
18,006 crowns per kilogramme ; pork from 2’I2 to 

22.000 crowns ; lyead from *22 to 4,688 crowns ; 
potatoes from *2 to 1,800 crowns ; flour from *37 to 

6.000 crowns; corn from..jSki3 to 30,000 crowns; 
milk from *29 to 2,400 crowns per litre ; and eggs 
from *7 to 800 crowns each. In order to buy a suit 
of clothes, one must spend a million and a half 
crowns. An overcoat costs «a million crowns ; a 
pair of boots, 100,000 crowns ; a hat, or a shirt, 
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about 50,000 crowns. The condition of the middle 
classes, and particularly of university professors 
schoolmasters, has become horrible. 

A university professor — and at Vienna there 
are some of the most learned men in the world — 
receives, as the result of successive increases in 
salaries, from 600,000 to a million crowns per 
month ; that is, no more than from ten to twelve 
dollars per month. If a Viennese professor wished 
to maintain the average standard of life of the middle 
classes, his present salary would not be sufficient to 
buy one suit of clothes a year, or underclothing and 
boots for a family of five or six people. Generally 
speaking, the most prominent professors are worse off 
than the lowest of the working classes. There is 
hardly one professor who can buy a foreign book, or 
who has the means for conducting scientific research ; 
and there are very few, even among those who have 
private incomes, who are able to keep a servant. 
Alm#f : " all publications have been suspended. 
Academies and scientific institutions publish practi- 
cally nothing, except by subsidies from abroad. 

The fall of the University of Vienna would be one 
of the greatest catastrophes for civilisation, and 
civilised men will huve to avoid it at aU costs, as'it 
would be an indelible disgrace to our era. 

Generally speaking, scientific studies were im- 
poverished throughout the whole of Europe as a 
result of the war. The microbes of hatred^ which 
have poisoned the whole of the life of Europe, have 
lowered the spiritual standard of the younger 
generation, and have* dragged their energies far from 
the path of noble thoiights and noble aspirations. 
Until a few years ago, youth had noble ide^s ; now, 
in almost every country, it is pleading the cause of 
violence. The intellectual population of Europe, 
which had its greatest ,pentre in Germany, now seems 
smitten with paralysis. Among the millions who 
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4ied in the war, there were many who were filled 
with the noblest energy of youth, and many who had 
the highest ideals. They believed that they were 
fighting for civilisation ; they did not know, and 
they could not foresee, the spirit of barbarism which 
was to invade Europe. 

NoWj the difficulties of the internal life of almost 
all the States of Europe have become greater, and 
there is the greatest poverty in many States. Strife 
is producing a growing nervousness even in scientific 
and hard-working men. The rising generation 
seems to be following new ideals. Instead of ad- 
miring men who rescue others from death, such as 
RCntgen and Behring, it admires men who inflict 
death, and takes as its models brigands like the Polish 
hero Korfanty. Almost all the universities of Europe 
arQ*on the down grade. The rising generation, 
educated during the war, honours violence more than 
justice. A part, perhaps even the greater part, of 
its activity is directed to the discovery^^fll^new 
we^ons of destruction and of death. 

Tne University of Vienna, founded in 1365, was 
one of the greatest centres of thought in the world. 
Until a few years ago it was the third university in 
the world for numbers, and perhaps the first in 
importance as an agent of civilisation. To it there 
went for education, not only Austrian Germans 
but all the peoples of the former Austro-Hungarian 
" monarchy — eleven peoples, speaking eleven lan- 
guage#. What is more, the peoples of the Balkans 
► and the East went; there also. The University of 
Vienna was the centre of eastern civilisation, and 
other high-grade instituti^is completed the vast 
educational scheme. Among its professors there 
were, and are, some of the most learned men on earth. 
Biology, medicine, the natural sciences in general, 
mathematics, political economy, and law, find there, 
even now, some of their most brilliant exponents. 
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The' medical school of Vienna has long been con- 
sidered of the greatest importance. The professors 
are now unable to conduct any research, and, in most 
cases, have to live under famine conditions. In 
1914 the subsidy granted by the Austro-Hungarian 
Government amounted to three •million crowns, 
i.e. 600,000 dollars. The present subsidy is a mil- 
liard crowns, i.e. 14,000 dollars. The economic cata- 
strophe which followed the military defeat ■will 
certainly bring about an intellectual catastrophe, 
with tremendous loss to thp whole of civilisation, 
unless a more noble feeling of solidarity spurs us on, 
out of this moral morass in which Europe is being 
smothered. 

If the life of the professors is a torment, and if the 
most illustrious among them cannot buy even the 
most essential foreign books and scientific instru- 
ments, and cannot obtain the things necessary for 
conducting experiments (for two rabbits cost more 
thanrtfhe'^upkeep of a whole laboratory), the life of 
the majority of the 12,000 students now in Vienna 
is insupportable. Many of them are compelled 
to live without sufficient food, herded together in 
houses where there are absolutely no heating 
apparatus and insufficient light. The majority fry 
to earn their bread by work of any kind, in order to 
finish their studies at whatever sacrifice. Among its 
many absurdities, the Treaty of Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye compelled Austria to treat as Austrians 
students from all tlv? States which have taDsn the 
place of the Austro-Hungariaji Empire. There 
are now 5,000 students from those States in Vienna. 
They are poor peopler«£hiefly Jews, who are com- 
pelled to nee from Polish universities, where they 
are only tolerated in the proportion of 3 per 
cent. There is a large band of these wretched 
students, who are asasted by the Austrian benevo- 
lent funds. 
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While Austria was reduced to these straits,^ aad 
was incapable of providing for her most crying needs, 
the Reparations Commission, in March 1922, 
declared that Austria and Hungary were to pay six 
milliard gold marks, which meant that Austria 
was to pay three milliards at least ! If Austria 
possessed even less than one milliard gold marks, 
she would be able to put her circulation in order, and 
to recover an economic life which, if not normal — 
for her boundaries have ihade that impossible — 
would be at least tolerable. 

Austria can pay nothing; she must be helped. 
Nevertheless, the Commissioners of Control in 
their land of Cockayne bellow even against her. 
One fails to see what there is for a Reparations 
Co/nmission to do at Vienna. But those who are 
members of it, not being able to raise anything in the 
way of reparations, confine their activities to drawing 
big salaries, thereby outraging the feeli^^gs of the 
vanquished, who are reduced to extreme pU^erty. 
The Commission at Vienna claimed tkit the 
Austrian Government should make its payments in 
dollars, to be converted into francs. On June i, 
1920, it exacted 385,112 dollars, and, on January 10 
of the same year, 301,913 dollars. In 1921 it de- 
manded 10,000 dollars on April 27, 10,779 dollars on 
May 3 ; and 35,487 dollars on May 9. All these sum^, 
amounting to 743,362 dollars in all, were paid iiti 
French francs, and were exacted without reason, at a 
time when it was known that Austria could pay abso- 
lutely nothing. They would, have been sufficient 
to pay liberally all the expenses of the University 
of Vienna and of the instittfees for higher education, 
as can easily be seen by a simple calculation. 

Hungary has been placed in similar conditions, 
but, having better agricultural resources, she is able 
to endure with more composure the system of 
violence to which she has been subjected. In 
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S ursuance of the Treaty of the Trianon, she has been 
epilved of aU her greatest assets. 

We have already stated what conditions were 
imposed on Hungary. Formerly, she occi^ied a 
territory of 109,188 square miles, excluding Croatia 
and Slavonia. She now has 24,539 square miles, and, 
according to the census of 1920, her population has 
been reduced from 18-2 millions to 7-9 millions. 
Among her greatest losses, she had to cede 39,442 
square miles of territory and 5-2 million people to 
Rumania, 8, 1 18 square miles a^id 1*5 million people to 
Jugoslavia, 24,320 square miles and 3*5 million people 
to Czecho-Slovakia, etc. If the principles of 
nationality had been respected, Hungary would 
probably have lost considerably less than half the 
territories of which she has been deprived. Further 
— and this is not less serious — she has been forced to 
yield two-thirds of her minerals, three-quarters of her 
railways^ large number of her factories, and a 
remaflSS^ proportion of her cattle, etc. Hungary, 
in view of the difficulty of obtaining any balance 
whatever, has been driven, like Austria, to live on 
a paper currency. The State has not been able to 
procure the necessities of life except by inflating the 
currency. In March 1914 a Hungarian crown was 
worth 1-04 Swiss francs at Zurich ; in March 1915 
•82 francs only. In October 1916 it had already 
fallen to ’38 francs. The revolution which broke out 
in October 1918 brought it down to *08, though 
it rose subsequently to *3. Still, even aftir the 
ruinous war and the revolutioB, the Hungarian 
crown was worth from 20 to 21 Swiss centimes. 
After the ill-omened Communist experiment, how- 
ever, the crown was worth only *09 Swiss francs 
in August 1919. After numerous fluctuations, in 
the spring of 1922 the crown had already fallen — 
owing to inflation asd to the demands of the 
Reparations Commissicto — to *028 ; that is to say, 
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it was worth about 165 times less than before the 
war. Hungary has made every effort to save herself, 
and to reduce her deficit to six or seven milliards in 
her latest budgets, and also to arrest the issue of 
paper money. These efforts have frequently been 
useless, but are none the less intelligent and 
courageous. 

The enormous rise in prices and the disorganisa- 
tion of production in Hungary have assumed grave 
dimensions. They are due* not only to the peace 
treaties, but also to the fact that Hungary has had to 
endure four tremendous calamities in succession — 
the war, the peace-treaties, the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, and the Rumanian occupation. The last- 
named was perhaps responsible for the greatest 
damage, for the Rumanian troops carried off 
frdin Hungary everything that they could possibly 
loot. 

Of all the peoples which formed part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, the Austrian Germafi^'^md the 
Hungarians alone have been declared responsible 
for the war, by the Treaties of Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye and the Trianon. That is to say, of the 54 
million people who inhabited Austria-Hungary, 
14 millions are responsible for the war, and 40 millions 
are friends and allies. In the various international 
conferences, especially the early ones, nothing was 
more comic than to find numbered among the friends 
of the#Entente, by the side of its politicians, those 
men Who had fought for Austria-Hungary, but who 
had subsequently^ changed their names, and had 
•become Poles, Rumanians,*' Czecho-Slovaks, or 
Jugoslavs. On the oth'"^ hand, Germans and 
Austrians whom everyone knew to have been opposed 
to the war, and some of whom had even been perse- 
cuted for opposing it, were found in the ranks of the 
vanquished. 

Among all the defeated countries, Hungary is the 
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one with the strongest national spirit. No one 
imagines that the Hungarian people, proud and 
persevering, will not rise again. No one admits 
that Hungary can live for long under the severe 
conditions imposed upon her by the Treaty of the 
Trianon ; and, from the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Budapest down to the poorest peasant, no Hungarian 
is resigned to the present fate of his country. During 
the course of a thousand years Hungary has repeat- 
edly saved Europe and Christendom from Asiatic 
invasions. Even to-day, in spite of her inevitable 
mistakes, she has been the first bulwark against 
Bolshevism. 

Hungary, although reduced to such straits, has 
been required to pay at least three milliard gold 
marks towards the reparations. As the victoriou|} 
States cannot demand anything else, they ‘are 
demanding any cattle which have survived previous 
confiscations and the depredations which took place 
during aiS: Rumanian invasions. The President 
of the Reparations Commission, in a Note of 
March 8, 1922, demanded a large quantity of cattle 
d litre d' avarice immediate. As it is notorious that 
the victorious States have no need whatever of cattle, 
why do they demand an immediate consignmenf ? 
For whom are the cattle intended ? It is only a 
short time since the cattle demanded from Germany, 
and intended for Jugoslavia, were bought by two 
private firms, and resold in Switzerland, without 
ever having touched Jugoslavian territory 1 ‘ 

Hungary did everything she cquld, and imposed 
every sacrifice upon herself to save her exchanges ; <> 
but every demand of the Reparations Commission 
brought about a fresh fall. In a Note addressed to 
the President of the Reparations Commission on 
March 27, 1922, the Hungarian Foreign Minister 
pointed out the closg relationship between the 
demands of the Reparations Commission and the fall 
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of the Hungarian exchange, and showed how the two 
facts were always intimately connected. 

In order to supply cattle to the Entente at once, 
the Hungarian Government had necessarily to buy 
them in cash from its subjects. In view of the 
depression of the currency, the Government had to 
make fresh issues of paper money, thereby causing 
a further depression. The cattle were not only 
not needed by the victorious States, but in some cases 
they provided material for mere speculation. 

Some of the demaq^ds of the Reparations Com- 
mission seem to have no other object but that of 
reducing Hungary, which is fighting for its salvation, 
to the economic level of Austria. 

In accordance with Article 174 of the Treaty of 
the Trianon (Appendix V), the Reparations Com- 
mission has asked Hungary to supply 1,000 tons of 
coal for each working-day of the Pecs mines. 
Hungary no longer has any coal for her own use ; 
and, in view of the bad state of her exciSfhgit’s, she 
can buy only small quantities abroad. At present, 
Hungary is able to produce perhaps less than 
700,000 tons of coal. In order to live, even in a state 
of poverty, her present consumption of coal ought 
to be trebled, or at least doubled. Even if she makes 
use of the poorest kinds of fuel, she is compelled to 
buy coal from abroad. The demand of even the 
smallest quantities of coal from Hungary is therefore 
a useless act of torment, a sure way of aggravating 
the iifdustrial crisis, and of throwing the exchanges 
into still worse plight. Nevertheless, the Repara- 
tions Commission in its consummate folly has 
decided that Hungary must surrender to Jugoslavia 
almost half the coal which she produces. 

Hungary supplies Pecs coal at 2,554 crowns per 
ton ; then, on account of the state of her exchanges, 
she has to buy foreign coal at a much higher price. 
The Hungarian nation, which produces only a third, 
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or 4 ven lert, of its own small consumption of coal, 
has to give up about half of it at a low price. It 
must then buy coal from private firms, by issuing 
fresh notes. The private firms in their turn have 
to sell Hungarian crowns in order to buy foreign coal 
at a very high price. One cannot imagine a more 
idiotic contrivance, or, to express it better, a more 
wicked scheme for ruining, without reason, a coun- 
try which wants to live and^o reconstrutt itself. 

There are still Inter -Allied Commissions for mili- 
tary control at Budapest, four years after the war. 
Until April 1 5, 1922, the En^ish military delegation 
consisted of 19 officers and 18 non-commissioned 
officers and men, the French of 22 and 48 rwpec- 
tively, the Italian of 33 and 62 respectively, and the 
Japanese of 6 officers. After April 15 the delega- 
tions were reduced — the English to 7 officers and 
10 non-commissioned officers and men, the French 
to 7 and 26 respectively, the Italian to 12 and 48 
respectively, and the Japanese to one officer. 

The members of these delegations, in addition to 
living generally at the expense of the Hungarian 
Government in first class hotels, receive pay in the 
coinage of their own countries. An English colonel 
receives 71^. 6 d, a day, a major 54f., officers of lowfer 
rank 42/., a sergeant-major 22/., etc. The men, in 
addition to their pay, receive separation allowances 
if married, and extra allowances for clothing. The 
French delegation is paid at the rate of <,757*5 
francs per month forca colonel, 1,732-5 for a ihajor, 
800 for a lieutenant^ 565*5 for^a sergeant-major, 
103*5 for a non-commissioned officer, and 50 for a«' 
private. An Italian general receives 5,026-38 lire 
a month, a colonel 4,100-82, a lieutenant-colonel 
3,483-41, a captain 2,029-35, and a lieutenant 
1,654*4 non-commissioned officers receive 

from 1,265-47 to 995*88 lire per month, according 
to rank, and privates 649-59 lire. In the Japanese 
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delegation, a colonel receives 300 jren (equivalent to 
1,860 French francs), and a captain 175 yen (equiva- 
lent to 1,125 francs). 

In addition to what they receive in kind, to the 
rates of pay, already dealt with, which they receive 
in the coinage of their own countries, and in addition 
to free lodgings, the members of the military 
Commission receive another allowance in Hungarian 
money, in accordance with a decision of the 
Ambassadors’ Conference of February 22, 1922. 
This second allowance is 209,732 crowns a month 
for a general, 1 54,539 crowns for colonels, lieutenant- 
colonels and group-captains, 99,345 crowns for 
majoi^s, 93,827 crowns for captains, lieutenants and 
second-lieutenants, 50,997 crowns for non-commis- 
sioned officers, and 30,920 crowns for privates. 

Calculating the pound sterling as being equivalent 
to 5,500 crowns, and 100 French francs as equivalent 
to 10,000 crowns, we find that an English colonel 
receives 545,000 crowns a month, a subaltwh 3^:5,000, 
and a private soldier 70,000 crowns ; a French colonel 

331.000 crowns, a lieutenant 174,000, and a private 

36.000 ; an Italian general receives 460,000 crowns, 
a colonel 315,000, a captain 194,000, and a private 
soldier 63,000 crowns a month.' 

Now, the head of the Hungarian Government 
receives an allowance of 250,000 crowns a month, or 
three million crowns per annum ; a cabinet minister 
gets l«f2,ooo crowns per annum, a general 123,000 
crowifs, a captain, or a secord-grade civil servant 

70.000 crowns pe^nnum. 

^ The expenditure of the Hungarian section of the 
Reparations Commission, of the Boundaries Com- 
mission, and of the Military Commission is so 
extravagant that one is humiliated and shocked in 
reading it. 

As I had already spoken iii> detail of the situation 
in which Germany has beefl placed by the peace- 
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. treaties, I wished to speak also of the condition of 
those other defeated countries against which there 
is the greatest odium, or whose humiliation is chieflj 
desired, viz. Austria, Hungary, and Turkey. 

But it is even more important to note that the 
new countries which have been created by the war, 
or at least most of them, are in fearful disorder 
economically and financially, perhaps in even greater 
disorder than the vanquishted. The situation of 
Poland and Rumania,* in spite of their great 
economic resources, is, from the financial point of 
view, desperate. 

According to the figures collected by the League 
of Nations, Poland in 1921 had a budget in wmch 
the income, including even the supplementary in- 
come, was estimated at 16 milliard marks, and the 
expenditure at 196 milliards. In 1922 the income, 
including many doubtful items, was estimated at 
458 milled marks, and the expenditure at 5QI 
milliards. The consolidated and floating pubuc 
debt amounted to 252 milliards at the end of 1921 ; 
paper money in circulation amounted on March 31, 
1920, to another 10 milliards, which had grown to 
229 milliards by December 31, 1921. 

According to a sfatement made by the Finance 
Minister, Yastrzebsky, when he presented the budget 
for 1922 to the Polish Diet, the expenditure 
amounted to 1,155 milliard marks, with a deficit 
of 552 milliards. In addition, the State hatf issued 
more than 424 milliards in paper money, and*‘has a 
debt of 314 milliards ^t the caissetisrritoriale. This 
state of affairs can no longer be called finance, but is*’ 
merely a chaos of expenmture, based on a currency 
which is becoming worthless, and on an ever- 
increasing inflation. 

The new Baltic States (except Finland), and 
Poland and Rumania' are in financial coniBtions 
which admit of no possible salvation. Jugoslavia, 
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Greece, Portugal, and Bulgaria are in better state, 
but still in a very grave condition. Without 
entering into a detailed examination of -the finances 
of these countries, it may be said that they will not 
be able to save themselves except by enormous 
sacrifices. They could, however, do so by pursuing 
a vigorous and intelligent financial policy. Czecho- 
slovakia, although it has a highly inflated circulation, 
is the onlyone of the nq»v States which has discovered 
how to conduct a sane fintancial policy, so as to 
reduce its deficit and its inflation. But, as it is 
surrounded on all sides by States which have badly 
depressed currencies, production is becoming more 
and more difficult in proportion as the state of the 
finances, and therefore of the exchanges, improves. 
The difficulty of exporting, in fact, is increasing at 
th^ very time when the condition of the country is 
improving and that of its neighbours getting worse. 

ilie three great victor-States, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, have shaped their fin jfJfcial policy 
in different ways. 

Great Britain, by keeping a clean balance-sheet 
and good money, has given proof of a more serious 
i purpose and a higher spirit of sacrifice than either 
the other two. She has reduced all her expenses, 
both military and civil ; she has disarmed to a large 
extent, and has accepted very heavy taxes, perhaps 
heavier than in any country on the Continent ; and 
she hac increased her direct taxation to an extent 
almost unknown elsewhere. . She has reduced her 

\ paper currency (jom millions sterling at the 

end of 1919 to 438 millions oh December 31, 1921. 
She has made every effort to bring her currency up 
to par with the dollar. A pound sterling is worth 
4*86 dollars at par. On December 31, 1921, it was 
worth 3*52 dollars, and is now drawing nearer to 
par every day. The budget for the financial y^r 
1921-22 estimated the expenditure at 979 millions 
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BterKng^ and the income at 1,058 millions. Accord- 
ing to a statement presented on December 3 1,, >921, 
the national debt was 6,46i*5 millions sterling, and, 
the foreign debt i,i6i-6 millions — 7,623 millions i^ 
all. Great Britain is the only country which, eVen 
though it be to a limited extent, hasobegun to reduce 
its indebtedness. Further, it has 1,963 millions 
sterling on the credit side, consisting of loans made to 
foreign countries during the war — 557 Inillions to 
France, and 476*9 millions to Italy. More im- 
portant still. Great Britain has not included in its 
balance-sheet aay sums which it is claimed that 
Germany should pay as reparations. Notwith- 
standing the preposterous errors of a section of its 
Press, the country has grasped the fact that the best 
kind of reparations is that of picking up the broken 
threads of economic solidarity, and of renewing 
commerce with the defeated countries. 

The economic and financial policy of Great Britain 
is therefore poles asunder from that of France. Since 
the solemn declarations made in the French Cham- 
ber, the majority of the French public is convinced, 
or was until recently convinced, that the enormous 
deficits in the budget will be made good by means pf 
the German indemnity, otherwise known as repara- 
tions for damage done. France is always confident 
that Russia will pay her pre-war debts ; otherwise, 
how would it be possible ever to recognise her ? 
France has always been convinced that Germany 
could pay indemnities of hundreds of mihiards, 
including annual payments of ,.at least twelve, / 
fourteen, or even fifteen milliards and tikoreL/tO" 
France alone. Why impose taxes, if Germas|^*i^ to 
pay ? Why trouble the French tax-payer^':v^efl|.( 
Germany is prospering, and still possess^ SW^ ' 
large assets ? In the French budgets, thenefi^e, fho 
German indemnity continues to hold the 
But serious-minded pe6ple are beginniitt'l^ aouc% ' 
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and imeUigent financiers do not 'believe at all. The 

f eat inass of the public, however, still remembers 
si^ches made in the Chamber immediately 
ter the war. What political party can risk its 
'Mpnlarity ? No one is willing to ruin his position 
by speaking that word of truth which will only injure 
the first, man who dares to utter it. France has 
increased her army to an extraordinary degree. She 
^ tried fresh colonial <^terprises. She is develop- 
ing her air force and her submarines to a formidable 
extent even now, when all her enemies have fallen. 
No system of hegemony existed in Europe before the 
war; but France, or rather the political currents 
which have risen to the surface in France, are now 
tending to form one. The States of the Little 
Entente are turning their eyes to France because 
8he*alone is left to maintain the theory that the 
treaties are inviolable, and that they must not 
even be discussed. They are poor countries, which 
are overloading themselves with arml" ind with 
debts every day, and are sinking every day in a 
sea of military expenditure, inflated currencies, 
and internal strife. As a result of the arousing 
of national passions, each of the States which 
aj^e out of the war is now a minor Austria- 
Hungary, inwardly consumed with nationalist con- 
flicts. Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes are at strife 
in Jugoslavia, and Hungarians, Poles, and Slavs 
in Rumania. In Poland, feuds of every kind 
are f*menting among Jews, Russians, Germans, 
.Ukrainians, etc . ; jfhile, in Czecho-Slovakia itself, the 
discontent of the Slovaks thro-Ovs its shadow on the 
hatl^^between Czechs and Germans. Accordingly, 
State which fears that the treaties will be 
led lends its support to the French policy of 
n<^ disenasing the treaties, for fear of putting every- 
**‘‘*’^ V!R|iler discussion. Italy’s action, which up to 
r Jtitt Seeii shortsighted, is^ paralysed as soon as it 
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becomes felt, while the action of England is $uspected 
and feared. / 

Before the war, France and Russia were on one 
side, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy on the 
other. Great Britain remains almost always in 
imperial isolation, being more concerned with its 
Empire than with European struggles. There is 
now, however, a tendency to form a single con- 
tinental system, and, since tl^e war, France maintains 
an enormous army, in a greater state of efficiency than 
any other army of modern times ; and she is 
developing her submarines, her air force, and every 
kind of poisonous and murderous gas. This policy 
naturally requires a huge military expenditure, and 
cannot be pursued for long without causing another 
conflict and new and terrible wars, and without 
exhausting the resources of France. The artificial 
States created by the Entente, at least as they are at 
present constituted, cannot last, and the foundations 
of their Staying power are being shaken every day. 

France, with an enormously increased expenditure, 
has for some time imagined that it is sufficient for her 
to cover 6o per cent, of that expenditure with ordi- 
nary income, and that the rest will be covered by , 
the German indemnity for many years. This illusion 
cannot last much longer. In a recent publication, 
M. Ribot, formerly Prime Minister and Finance 
Minister, and one of the most reliable financial 
experts of France, pointed out that the. French 
national debt has ri^en to between 290 aiid 300 
milliards (even more at the presej^t time), reckoning 
the foreign debt at 'par. The uncertainty of the^ 
exact amount of the debt is due to the tremendous 
disorder of the treasury accounts (“ II y a un immense 
desordre dans la comptabilite, dans les tresoreries 
generales, partout ”), because of the difficulty in 
ascertaining the exact amount of war-boncls in 
circulation. Of the debt of 300 milliards, more than 
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a hundred nullHIrds a^e in Treasuiy bonds. The 
French budget draws a-sdiftifiction between normal 
expenditure and recoverable; expenditule, i.e. the, 
expenditure due to the war, and which is to be paid 
by Germany. If we take up the French budget for 
1922 we fmd a^ estimate expenditure of 48-2 
milliard francs — 25*1 milliards in normal expendi- 
ture, and 23 milliards in recoverable expenditure. 
The expenditure on the Rational debt is given as l8‘i 
milliards, of which 4’9 milliards are recoverable ; 
on the army and navy 5-8 milliards, of which *9 mil- 
liards are recoverable on the civil services 24*1 
milliards, of which 1 7- 1 are recoverable. 

In the year 1913 the total expenditure of France 
was 5 milHards, 66 millions ; four years after the war, 
in 1922, her military expenditure alone exceeded that 
amount to an enormous extent. Even taking into 
account the difference in the value of money, the 
increase is unprecedented. 

Whatever the economic resources of T rance may 
be, her policy of expansion encounters two insur- 
mountable obstacles — the decline of her population 
and her enormous financial disorder. A third ob- 
stacle is found in the weakness of the situation of 
Poland, whose existence is necessary to France. 
Like Italy, France is not in a position to pay her 
debts to Great Britain and the United States ; but 
she claims that Germany, at whatever cost, shall pay 
sums mjich higher than she herself can pay. Come 
what may, she demands her fpll pound of German 
flesh. From this attitude there springs a policy 
\jwhich is complicating the life of Europe and 
, preventing a real peace. France, however, will 
sooner or later come to the position of not being 
able to maintain the general lines of her new 
political programme, except by involving her own 
tuoancial ruin and progressive exhaustion. When 
the collapse of Germany* is brought about, 
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France will find herself in an infinitely more serious 
position. 

Italy emerged from the war in a state of economic 
depression much greater than that of Great Britain 
or France. Having concentrated all her efforts 
on the Adriatic programme, and having been isolated 
from all the discussions which preceded and prepared 
the way for the Treaty of Versailles, she was deprived 
of all political action, her^importance was mmin- 
ished, and the antipathy of her neighbours was 
strengthened. 

When Germany’s absurd' indemnities were fixed, 
France was allotted 52 per cent, of them. Great 
Britain 22 per cent., and Italy 10 per cent. Italy, 
however, by way of compensation, received a greater 
proportion (25 per cent.) of the Austrian indemnity, 
though that indemnity is no more likely to be realised 
than if it were debited against the planet Saturn. 
The Austrian indemnity is in reality one of the most 
farcical of-'-ihings, because it has developed into a 
burden. The Sudbahn railway is a burden ; the 
expenditure on the provinces reunited to Italy is a 
burden, on account of the share of Austria’s pre-war 
debt which they brought to Italy with them, and on 
account of the assistance which has been necessitated 
by Austria’s condition. Thus the whole Austrian 
indemnity is nothing but dead weight. As I showed 
in a memorandum presented to the Allies when I was 
Minister of the Treasury, Italy was the^country 
which endured the greatest sacrifices in the war, 
while, in proportion to its population, it waS^ also the 
country which had the greatest nulnber of men undep' 
arms. Great Britain is an ocean* State ; France is a 
Mediterranean State only to a small extent ; but Italy 
is entirely a Mediterranean State. As it has none 
of the most essential raw materials, it has had to buy 
everything under the jnost unfavourable conditions. 
Italy entered the war with a debt of 13*3 milliards. 
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Its total debt now hovers round about 114 milliards, 
and, without doubt, will reach 122 milliards by the 
end of the financial year 1922-3 ; and these figures 
are obtained by calculating Italy’s debts to England 
and the United States at par. Italy’s debts are little 
more than a third of those of France, as her economic 
resources are much smaller ; and her floating debt 
is less than a third of that of France. Further, the 
diflFerence between her income and her expenditure 
amounts to nearly a third, orat least a fourth, of her 
total income. In the financial year 1921-2, Italy’s ex- 
penditure was 24-7 milliard lires, and her income l8*l 
milliards. Her expenditure for 1922-23 is estimated 
at 22*2 milliards, and her income at 18-2 milliards. 
The deficit is, proportionally, much less in Italy than 
in France, because Italy has imposed very severe 
additional taxes. Moreover, she would have had a 
much more favourable position still, had it not been 
for a series of grave financial errors dunng the past 
two years. These include a law (which has never 
been put into force) making bonds to bearer illegal 
at a time when the market was most uncertain; 
an inquiry into war-expenditure, which upset 
industries and took away all feeling of security ; the 
colilplete surrender to the Statfe of all war-profits, 
which took place in no other country ; and a series 
of taxes which were most injurious to production 
— taxes on motor-cars, for instance. All these 
measures make up a system of demagogic finance 
which *is almost certain to destroy wealth. They 
•have either been^put into force in part only, or 
not at all ; but they have helped, more than any- 
thing else, to lower the rate of exchange and to 
depress the economic life of Italy. Italy, with great 
efforts, can regain her financial equilibrium, but only 
by imposing on herself the severest sacrifices ; and 
she can then go slowly forward to a healthy circula- 
tion. A too rapid and sudden deflation of the 
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currency, in countries which do not possess- very 
large assets, causes almost as much harm as an 
inflated currency to industry and commerce. Still, 
Italy has made tremendous financial progress. She 
does not believe in the enemies’ indemnity, and has 
never done so. She knows that shp must depend on 
her own efforts, on her own economic resources, 
and on her man-power. No reasonable person in 
Italy, no one who has the least degree of intelligence, 
attaches any weight to the indemnity. Only those 
newspapers which usually support the general trend 
of the French policy in Europe attach any weight to 
it. Italy knows, indeed, that peace and the re- 
settlement of Central Europe are essential to her 
life and her prosperity. She has pursued a wavering 
and mistaken foreign policy during the past two 
years, as is shown by her abandonment even of 
Vallona, after demanding Fiume and Dalmatia ; by 
her toleration of a policy of torment against 
Germany ; and by her responsibility for the violation 
of the referendum in Upper Silesia, But, in order to 
ensure her own existence, she must, like England, 
desire a policy of reconstruction. 

Belgium, who is no longer a neutral or an ally, and 
is almost under the military control of France,“llas, 
since the war, increased her expenditure to an 
extraordinary degree, especially her military expendi- 
ture. Before the war her budget was little more 
than 600 million francs. In 1913 it was 770 coillions. 
In 1922 her estimated income had risen t8 6,317 
millions, and her expenditure (o 7,459 millions,* 
making the deficit 1,142 millions. In 1922 the 
military expenditure alone was greater than the 
whole expenditure of the State in 1913. With 
an internal debt of 277 milliards on December 31, 
1921, and a foreign debt of 6*4 milliards — a debt 
which she, too, will never be able to pay — Belgium 
has derived great advantage from the priority c£ 
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paTment erf the German indemnity which has been 
accorded to her. A characteristic featntQ, is that 
expenditure of all kinds has increased in Belgium. 
Tms is perhaps due to the expectation of large 
reparations, in the payment of which there has been 
a widespread and naive belief, owing to the influence 
of the French Press. 

We find, from this rapid and summary review, 
that the finances of allithe continental States which 
came out of the war are in ■complete disorder, and 
that there is not one among them which has 
anything like a clean balance-sheet. We find, too, 
that there has been, in all the victorious States, a 
tendency to dissipation, due particularly to the 
scheme for obtaining the so-called reparations ; and 
we find that, among all the continental States which 
tool part in the war, there is none which is in a 
sound financial condition. The vanquished coun- 
tries, including Germany, are in a staty of absolute 
financial ruin. Not only will they be unable to pay 
their indemnities, but, if there is any desire to avoid 
fresh and greater ruin, it will be necessary to help 
in their reconstruction, for the sake of protecting the 
interests of the victors, whose markets are becoming 
m'dfe and more restricted. • 

The situation of the victors and the vanquished 
is causing serious injury even to those States which 
remained neutral in the war. They are so much 
menaced by the economic epidemics of their 
neighbours that they have become belligerents in the 
economic war. , 

Holland, after a period of war-time prosperity, is 
suffering in a special way from the depression of 
Germany. With the conviction that Germany 
wonld rise again, Holland bought many milliards of 
German marks after the war, and has therefore been, 
severely injured by the collapse of the mark. Her 
exports are in a state of dkisis, and the trade of 
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Hamburg and Antwerp already surpasses that o£ 
Rotterdam. Thc; estimates for 1922 showed an 
income of 606 million florins and an expenditure of 
854 millions ; hence it has been necessary to raise 
additional loans. In the Speech from the Throne on 
September 20, 1921, the gravity of fhe situation was 
pointed out, and the people were warned that, as 
the expenditure was greater than the income, public 
life must be conducted on a more modest "Scale. 

Spain before the wardiad an expenditure of about 
1,100 million pesetas per annum — 1,139 millions 
in 1914. Its ordinary expen 3 iture is now more than 
two milliards, and its extraordinary expenditure is 
not far from half a milliard. Spain, which has great 
natural resources, cannot direct its activity to the task 
of economic reconstruction, being entangled in the 
Moroccan adventure. While its exports during the 
war were much greater than its imports, its exports 
are now decreasing, and its imports increasing. 
None the less, Spain’s finances are in a sound con- 
dition, although its public economy is much injured 
by the countries with which it did most of its trade, 
for they now have depressed and disorganised cur- 
rencies, or are unable to pay, because their currencies 
have lost all value. * 

The three Scandinavian countries have perhaps 
felt the depression of the European market more 
than any other neutral States. The public expendi- 
ture has been more than quadrupled in Norway 
between 1913 and 1922, having increased frofh 170 
million crowns to 717 millions.^ Foreign trade, < 
which was considerably limited by the war, shows 
a large adverse balance. In 1920 the imports 
amounted to 3,033 million crowns, and the exports 
to 1,185 millions. In 1921 the figures were reduced 
to 1,462 millions and 576 millions respectively. 
In the past the difference was paid chiefly by 
maritime carrying trade and by emigrants. But 
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Norwegi^ navigation, like navigation thrbtighout 
the world, is now in a very <^tical condition. 
Norway, which is a well-ordered and traditionally 
solvent country, is suffering from the effects of the 
war almost as much as the belligerents. 

In Sweden, toG, the national expenditure increased 
from 304 million crowns in 1915 to I,ii8 millions 
in 1921 ; and 785 millions of this sum are effective 
expenditure. Its industries, whose productions are, 
to a large extent, intended for exportation, are 
suffering from the disorganisation of the exchanges 
of the whole Continent. Some of the chief in- 
dustries, such as the timber and iron trades, are 
suffering acutely from lack of orders. Its imports 
and exports, which almost balanced each other before 
the^war, showing imports of 846 millions and exports 
of 817 millions in 1913, are now disorganised, al- 
though exports have increased. The imports in 
1920 amounted to 3,314 million crowns, and the 
exports to 2,278 millions. 

In Denmark also the national expenditure has 
been almost quadrupled during the past few years, 
and imports have exceeded exports by a great deal. 
While the exports amounted to 777 million crowns in 
1913, and the imports to 637 mfliions, they increased 
to 2,942 millions and 1,591 millions respectively in 
1920. However, as Denmark is predominantly an 
agricultural country, it has perhaps suffered to a less 
degree* than other countries from the post-war 
disorganisation of Europe. 

Switzerland l^as seen all its industry and trade 
disturbed by the war. The income derived from 
tourists, which used to form about a fifth part of the 
national receipts, has declined to an alarming extent. 
All the most important industries — the engineering 
trade, scientific instrument-making, clock-makingi 
etc. — are in a critical condiiion. The expenditure 
of the Federal Government, which was scarcely 
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^ million francs in 191 1, has exceeded half a milliard 
m the last two years. 

There is no country in Europe which is DOt feel- 
ing the effects of the war ; but they all feel the 
effects of the peace even more. The ever-growing 
expenditure in many of the States^ or even in the 
greater part of them, is producing fresh disorder in 
currencies and prices every day. An exaggerated 
system of Protection is keeping costly undertakings 
on their feet and preventing sane industries from 
working with all theil strength. There is a crisis due 
to over-production on one hand, and a crisis due to 
under-production on the other ; and there is a 
tremendous lack of equilibrium in economic life as 
a whole. 

Europe’s total consumption has been reduced 
30 or 40 per cent. Raw materials have been taken 
from people like the Germans, who knew best 
how to use them, and have been given to people like 
the Poles, wfio did not know how to use even those 
which they already possessed. Disordered exchanges 
prevent at least two-thirds of the States of Europe 
from saving anything. What is the good of saving 
if the savings vdll be worth less to-morrow ? Men 
and governments, looking at things from a nationa'hst 
point of view, see their own future and their own 
welfare not only in their own fortune, but in the fall 
of other countries. Thus the progressive deprecia- 
tion of some currencies is purely artificial. Budget 
deficiencies, expenditujre on armies of occupation, 
debts, new issues of money, and high prices constitute 
a tragic series of errors which are drying up wealth 
and life at their very sources. 

The vanquished are unarmed ; but the victors, 
especiaUy in the smaller States, are arming them- 
selves. Excluding Russia, there are twice as many 
men under arms in Europe as there were before the 
war. * 
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Reparations, which are the curse of the life of 
Europe, and which are now only a pretext for holding 
Germany in subjection, for slaying her politically, 
and for ruining her economically, have disorganised 
all international commerce. Since Germany no 
longer has any transferable wealth, if she really had 
to pay the reparations, she would have to raise her 
production to a maximum, and to produce goods at 
so low a price as to fbeat competitors. Hypo- 
thetically, this could be brought about in two ways 
— either by reducing the standard of life of the 
German workers to such a level that they would be 
merely the white slaves of the victors, receiving only 
just enough remuneration to keep them alive, or, 
by developing technical apparatus on a prodigious 
scale. However it might be obtained, the result 
would mean only the destruction of the industries 
of the victorious States, unless any of them could 
live on their own resources, by establishing a self- 
supporting system, and therefore withdrawing from 
competition. The commencement of payments by 
Germany has aggravated the industrial situation of 
Europe. Similar phenomena would be produced if 
Great Britain and America (especially the latter) 
v/eti to demand the immediate repayment of their 
loans, or even the interest on them. 

The whole of Europe is in debt. With Russia 
isolated, the rest of the Continent is contracting 
ever greater debts with America. It is not now 
a matter of national loans, but of loans from 
'American capitajjsts to their European clients. It 
must be remembered that America has lent Europe 
between two and three milliard dollars each year 
for the past three years. Part of these sums is made 
up of bad American speculations in European 
currencies ; but the rest is made up chiefly of 
commercial credits. •• 

Europe has been transfo/med from a creditor- 
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continent to a debtor-continent. It has seen its 
power of consumption reduced by at least 30 per 
cent., and its productive power by at least 40 per 
cent. At the same time, since the war, a tendency 
to dissipation has become apparent in every State. 
This tendency has been produced hy the pressure of 
new currents of popular feeling and by the action of 
big business men, who, having gained a great deal 
from the war, frequently rekindled hatreds and pro- 
moted schisms by their desire for political conquests. 
Now that the economic system of Central Europe 
has been broken, the utilisation of raw materials 
disorganised, and the great economic currents 
diverted, Europe is falling deeper and deeper into 
political convulsions. People are now less peaceably 
inclined than in the years which immediately , 
followed the war. There are little countries which 
do not know how to live as independent States ; 
States which arose but yesterday are now eaten up 
with internal nationalist conflicts ; Europe’s Eastern 
policy has broken down ; inevitable ruin faces 
countries such as Poland, Rumania, and Greece, 
to which the peace had given larger territories.. 
There are countries which have lost almost all credit, 
and Poland at least* does not show any abilit^lo 
regain it. 

The three great victor-States are following three 
different paths. France wants to maintain the 
occupation of Germany and the demand for repara- 
tions merely as political weapons. She is, therrfore, 
arming herself with new weapon^ of destruction, • 
which cannot be aimed against Germany. Great 
Britain, convinced of the necessity of reconstructing 
Europe, having made some mistakes in her Eastern 
policy, now finds greater obstacles to her magnificent 
reconstructive policy. Italy, almost entirely ab- 
sorbed in her own difficulties and harassed by 
internal conflicts, is f&llowing a wavering policy, 
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mid-way between her past errors and an appreciation 
of the need for reconstructing the life of Europe — 
a reconstrtlction which is essential, not only to Italy’s 
econtNnic development, but to her very life. 

As in the most degraded periods of the Middle 
Ages, some European peoples seem to imagine that 
political wisdom consists in seeing one’s neighbours 
go from bad to worse, and in assisting their ruin. 

Thus Europe, worn out more by a bad peace than 
by a cruel war, no longer finds in itself the strength 
needed for an economic^ resurrection nor the power 
of seeing the path that leads to reconstruction. We 
are witnessing a terrestrial cataclysm, and the 
tortured earth does not yet seem to have reached the 
phase of settling down after its convulsions. 
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CHAPTER VI 

# 

THE PATHS OF RECONSTRUCTION 

Where everything is in disorder, where ruin is heaped 
upon ruin, all reconstructive work is difficult. The 
ground must be cleared of a thick layer of hatred, 
prejudices, and violence before building can be 
commenced. 

The policy of Great Britain aims at the economic 
reconstruction of Europe and the renewal of normal 
relationships with Germany, both of which are of 
vital importance. The policy of France aims at the 
collapse of Germany’s organisation and the sever- 
ing of her relations with the other conquered States. 
It is difficult to find the way of peace when hatred 
for the past and trepidation for the future make 
calm reasoning impossible. In spite of everytKfiig, 
France is still maintaining a formidable standing 
army, and, with its submarines, its air force, and 
its preparation of asphyxiating gases, is planning a 
military situation which cannot have Germany 
as its objective. Seoure in its possession bf the 
strength which it derives from the treaties, Franv-o* 
does not abandon its programme of sucking the life- 
blood out of Germany. The finances of France 
are always in a serious condition ; but France counts 
on being able to live on its own internal resources, 
whatever may happen — a thing which Italy cannot 
do, and which Great Britain cannot do. Tne States 
which arose out of the treaties of 1919 and 1920 are 
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mostly adopting the same programme, which ensures 
the integrity oC their territories. 

Thfefgrand scheme evolved during the past few 
years by Great Britain for setting Europe again in 
order therefore encounters very serious difficulties. 
Few people, ho^v^ever, are aware of the real state of 
things. . In many countries a Press campaign is 
disseminating news and opinions which are very far 
from the truth in n|;arly every case. In many 
European countries the Press is so obviously inspired 
from the same sources, and so frequently uses even 
the very same words, that one cannot fail to see the 
common origin of its news and its opinions, which 
are by no means calculated to strengthen the bonds 
of solidarity or the forces of reconstruction. 

Europe is in a critical position, but the danger is 
unperceived ; and, in some countries, anyone who 
points it out is brought face to face with the 
prejudices created by the war. In many countries, 
indeed, people continue to employ the same 
language as during the war. 

In view of the attitude of France, every further 
effort of Great Britain can only produce a situation 
which becomes increasingly difficult, because the ob- 
jects of the two countries cannot be reconciled. We 
may leave on one side all questions concerned with 
the revision of the treaties and with restitution not 
only for the most serious acts of injustice, but also 
for the most manifest absurdities. Yet there still 
remains Europe’s fundamental problem — the prob- 
r...l«m of Germany and of German Austria. Perhaps 
the collapse of Poland, which (fannot long maintain its 
> unity, will simplify the solution of many problems ; 
similarly Vith other countries, which are already 
worn out with their first efforts. 

Mustapha Kemal’s victory, which has driven the 
Greeks out ctf Asia Minor an^ utterly destroyed their 
army, has caused a change opinions on the Eastern 
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question. Many things are now being recognised 
as just which, only a few months ago, seemed to be 
outside all discussion. I still remember the sense of 
isolation which I felt in some international con- 
ferences, when I revealed my conviction that the 
Turks would resist, and that thqv had a right to 
be given better terms. If Russia were to overthrow 
Rumania to-morrow — and no great effort would be 
needed for that — and were ;-o unite with the Turks 
(which event is by no means improbable), all the 
other treaties would begin to follow the Treaty of 
Sevres to oblivion. ‘ 

The situation created by the treaties is absolutely 
artificial, and is jeopardising the life of Europe every 
day. It must inevitably be shattered, whether by 
agreements, by fresh wars, or by fresh revolutions 
of a fearful nature. We are witnessing in Europe 
phenomena almost analogous to those which took 
place at the fall of the Roman Empire. If, therefore, 
we do not wish to see the collapse of European 
civilisation, which would be disastrous for the other 
continents, and for America in particular, we must 
seek the way of peace. 

But, while France dreams of Empire, while all the 
heterogeneous States which have emerged froni*the 
war are torn by party strife, while there is a race for 
monopolies, and while mistrust, strife, financial 
disorder, and ruined exchanges exist, the Balkanised 
Europe which has resulted from the war <annot 
possibly find within itsjflf the strength needed^or its 
resurrection. France, which, in the hour of dang*?* 
of 1914, invoked the rights of humanity and declared 
that the war was being fought for the liberty of the ■«. 
peoples, is now in the clutches of plutocrats and 
of a militarist clique. Victory sometimes carries 
even men of noble minds off their feet ; but* like 
drunkenness, it brings headache in its wake. It is 
unfortunate, as Montaigne says, that the headache 
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comes after the drunkenness ; for, if it preceded it, 
no one would get drunk. 

Europe, then, cannot by its own efforts go forward 
towards that policy of reconstruction and peace 
which is essential, not only to the life and prosperity 
of Europe alone, but to the life and prosperity of the 
whole world. Glreat Britain, which, despite all the 
losses it has endured, still has immense reserves of 
energy and. of wealth, could, if it wished, withdraw 
its attention from the Continent, and live in supreme 
imperial isolation. But, apart from the great injury 
which would accrue to ©reat Britain itself if it were 
to adopt such a course, the politics of Europe 
would lose their equilibrium, and ruin would be 
precipitated. 

The only force which is capable of acting on 
Europe, and of bringing the present reign of violence 
to an end, is to be found in the adoption of a vigorous 
policy by the United States of America. If the 
United States will only be convinced that it is their 
duty to impose peace, as they imposed victory, by a 
decisive and energetic act, the life of the world 
will be reinvigorated within a short space of time. 

It is therefore necessary to examine the question 
of .the intervention of the United States, not from 
a European, but solely from an American point of 
view. Are the United States in a political position 
to undertake this task ; and, if so, are they in an 
economic position to undertake it ? 

America has already drawn apart, and is demand- 
ing, the repayment of her loans. As we have already 
mentioned, the American Senate, after the Treaty 
^of Versailles and the subsequent treaties had been 
concluded, raised its powerful voice against them, 
and would not ratify them. It was an act of political 
wisdom, because the treaties are the greatest 
absurdity in history, the negjition <rf all principles 
of justice, and the violation of all principles of 
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nationality and self-determination. More serious 
still for America, they are the negation of , Wilson’s* 
Fourteen Points, which constituted not merely a 
personal pledge of the President, but a solemn 
pledge of the American people. The American 
Senate saw the danger of recognising, as a state of 
right, a state of fact which cannot last, and which is 
based solely on equivocation and violence. I have 
repeatedly praised the United States in this book, for 
not wishing to enter that assembly without prestige 
which the League of Nations, as at present con- 
stituted, is, and which is ‘ reduced to performing 
tasks almost like those of the Reparations Com- 
mission, at the beck and call of the victors, even of 
the most exacting among the victors. It would be 
very beneficial, I might even say that it is essential, 
to the cause of peace, for America not to advance 
any loans to European States. It is unfortunate 
that America, through her banks, has advanced 
loans to municipal bodies, to railway companies, and 
to industrial firms. Every loan which America 
makes to European countries maintaining large 
standing armies, whether it take the form of buying 
shares in an industry, or of lending money to local 
bodies, produces nothing but harm, because it serves 
indirectly to perpetuate the state of disorder and of 
war which characterises the life of Europe. The 
loans, not in the intention of those who advance 
them, but in the practical results which they produce, 
are a bad act ; and, while the disorder of Europe 
lasts, they may even become bad business. I pr^e 
America also because*she has not vffished to take part 
in any of the international conferences which have, 
followed the peace. The less her responsibility for 
the acts of violence and the crimes which have been 
committed, the greater will be her authority.,^ 

All this, however, ^oes not relieve America of a 
share in the moral "responsibility for what has 
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happened and for what is happening. No nation is 
great merely because it is wealthy, because it is well 
armed, or because it is civilised, but, above all else, 
becaii^ it knows how to acquire prestige } and, for 
America, it is a matter of prestige to keep her moral 
pledges.^ ^ 

America contributed to the victory, not only by 
her military strength and her immense industrial ana 
economic resources, buti^also, and before everything 
else, by throwing into the scales, on behalf of the 
Allies, the immense moral weight of a country which 
is recognised as the greatest democracy in the world. 

When America published Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, which were supported by the J American 
Parliament and people, Gfermany and her Allies 
collapsed. They saw that resistance was useless, and 
that* peace was better than victory, because, even 
though reparation was to be made for the damage 
dpne in Belgium and elsewhere, the peace was to be 
without detriment to anyone, and there was to be 
equality between victors and vanquished, for the 
common good. 

America, owing to a series of mistakes committed 
by representatives who knew little of European 
condftions and who obeyed the wavering infallibility 
of President Wilson, took part in the preparations of 
the Treaty of Versailles. Wilson, in fact, signed it, 
as did also R. Lansing, H. White, E. M. House, and 
T. H. Bliss. The Senate did not approve of the 
treatyT'and it acted most jus^y. But is the moral 
cvponsibility of America any less on this account ? 
Both material anci moral forces direct political acts 
► fin international relationships. It is not a question 
of defining America’s juridical responsibility. It 
matters little to us whether the treaty is binding 
on the American people according to law. We 
assert only that the Americswus have a great moral 
responsibUity for the treaties! 4 
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To hold aloof when everything around is burning, 
and when the fire has been, to a large extent, caused , 
by one’s own deeds, does not mean that one is 
exempt from responsibility for the conflagration. 

It means only that one is fleeing from one’s respon- 
sibility. America, in fact, not ,only signed the 
treaty, but even sent troops to share in the occupa- 
tion on the Rhine ; and even Americans have looked 
on unconcerned at negro violence, which has been 
sureassed only by white perfidy. 

I have always believed in the sincere idealism of 
the Americans. Under the^'veneer of the American 
business man there lies hidden a man of upright and 
ingenuous mind, a man who is willing to toil on 
behalf of the ideals of humanity. The European 
emigrants who founded the United States of America 
were profound idealists. They were men who wbuld 
not tolerate religious violence, and who protested 
against it in the name of their own religion. They 
were men wno would not tolerate absolutism, who 
protested against it, and who forsook their native 
land because they scorned political violence and 
absolutism. Subsequent emigrants to America were 
those who would not tolerate misery, and who pro- 
tested against a social system which would notlillow 
them to develop their energies freely. Under the 
clothes of the American business man there are often 
concealed the mind of the Huguenot, the heart of 
the Quaker, and the feelings of his persecuted 
forefathers. 

I have no authority to give advice to AmerMfei; 
but I think I am sf>eab‘ng a language which the 
American democracy will understand when I asserb*., 
that all the democracies of this old continent of 
Europe, which is breeding the bacteria of violence 
and diffusing the germs of imperialism all around, 
are awaiting the supr<sme word of democracy and 
peace from the America of Washington and Lincoln. 
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America realises that she was the decisive factor 
of victory. Can she permit victory to be the bond- 
servant of violence ? Can she, through the fault or 
the indifference of her representatives, permit Europe 
to be partitioned in the most arbitrary manner, in 
violation of the principles of nationality and self- 
determination ? Can she allow the victors, who 
had never spoken of reparations, to introduce that 
formula by a trick, when k is but a veil for demanding 
indemnities t Can she allow this indemnity, which 
is enormous, which was for a long time undefined, 
and which is to last almost ad infinitum^ to be merely 
an instrument of oppression, and to deprive Germany 
and all the defeated countries of the character of 
sovereign States ? Does she clearly understand that 
the Entente, or rather France, wants to dismember 
Germany, after oppressing her in every possible 
way ? Does she not feel that, as the victory was not 
due to France alone, but to all the Allies, they all 
share the responsibility for the results of the victory 
and of the peace treaties concluded after the victory i 
Does she think it right that a so-called Reparations 
Commission should be placed above the German 
Government, and that it should control Germany 
to a greater extent than Turkey fv'as controlled in its 
worst days ? Does she think it right that the orgy 
of crime should be prolonged on the Rhine and in 
Eastern Germany, where the spirit of plunder has 
reigned ®up to now ? Can she, in the twentieth 
century," allow German citie*" to be occupied in 
VtorAtion of the jtreaties, and^ to be occupied by 
coloured troops ? Can America allow the greater 
*^art of Upper Silesia to be allotted to Poland, merely 
to satisfy the greed of plutocrats, after all the odious 
schemes for ruining Eastern Germany, and in spite 
of the fact that Upper Silesia had, in a referendum, 
solemnly declared its wish ter belong to Germany, 
to which it had belonged Ifor many centur^ f 
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Does America consider it lawful that the Saar, which 
is entirely German, and which had belonged to 
Germany for many centuries, should be subjected 
to a process of compulsory denationalisation ? Does 
America think it right that France, which is not 
paying her debts to Great Britaii): or to the United 
States, and which has inherited a large • part of 
Germany’s transferable wealth and mineral resources, 
should aemand from Gernviny the immediate pay- 
ment of impossible indemnities, and that, to obtain 
those indemnities, she should maintain an army of 
occupation on the Rhine for an indefinite period ? 
Does America consider it to be in accordance with 
civilisation and with the objects for which she 
entered the war, that an attempt should be made 
to enslave Germany economically and politically, 
and to compel her to shatter her own unity ? * Can 
America advance loans to, and continue in economic 
relationship^ with, those countries which are in- 
creasing their armies, and which constitute an ever- 
growing danger to the peace of the world ? 

If the manner in which the treaties were drawn 
up has produced these results, cannot America 
disassociate herself from such deeds, without losing 
her world-prestige 6r her moral authority ? 

There are, however, two difficulties. 

A great part of what is happening in Europe is not 
known in America. The horrors of the Rhine and 
Eastern Germany, the process of undoing the 
economic and political unity of Germany, '^hd the 
violence of the new States are, ^o a large extern, 
unknown in America. There is even a reluctance 
to assume any attitude whatever with regard to^^ 
European questions. When a country is invaded 
by an epidemic, people try to get as far away from it 
as possible, even abandoning their interests and their 
business to their fate. Europe, with its immense 
disorder, appears, to* anyone observing it from a 
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distance, to be an infected continent, from, which it 
is best to Keep away. 

As pubKc opinion in America is not sufficiently 
enlightened on European affairs, none of the great 
political parties which are now contending with each 
other dare to show any interest in the solution of the 
problem. None \he less, the Americans are quite 
agreed in asserting that the Entente countries must 
pay their debts ; there is no great difference of 
opinion on this point. 

It is a just attitude to adopt. If France main- 
tains the largest army in the world, and develops 
submarines, aeroplanes, poison-gas, and other 
insidious weapons of war and devastation to an 
alarming degree, why is she not to pay her debts to 
America ? Why must America contribute, by 
indirect sacrifices, to the policy of death which is 
now destroying the life of civilisation throughout 
Europe ? The House of Representatives is elected 
every two years, the President ever/ four years j 
and the Senate, one-third of which retires every 
second year, is elected for six years. No party, in 
these repeated elections, is willing to assume respon- 
sibility for the things which are taking place 
in Europe, or for making provision for any sacri- 
fice which the American people may consider 
unnecessary. 

None the less, when its public opinion is suffi- 
ciently Qnlightened, America will not for long be able 
to remsinrindifferent to the condition of Europe. We 
"bail see that, if the present situation lasts, or gets 
worse, America will be severelyinjured economically. 
(lYet the injury is, abovo all, a moral one, because 
America cannot evade her responsibility for deeds 
which have been caused, to a very great extent, by 
her action. What opinion will resurrected Germany 
have of America twenty or thjrty years hence, when, 
after having promised Germany a just peace (in order 
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to induce her to make peace and to break her internal 
resistance), she has not only consented to unjust 
peace treaties, but has also, by her withdrawal, 
allowed even those unjust treaties either not to be 
applied at all, or to be applied in such a way that 
thw have caused additional injustice and irritation f 

Considering the problem as a' whole, therefore, 
the United States will find it not only politically 
advisable, but even politically necessary, to take an 
interest in the condi.tion bf Europe. If America 
regards the ruin of Europe with indifference, it will 
ensure nothing but its own hurt and its own decay. 
The progress of the peoples is obtained only by the 
existence of great civilisations, by free exchanges 
among free peoples, by intellectual and economic 
competition, and by the simultaneous employment 
of the energies of all. The progressive decHae of 
Europe would mean for America not only the loss of 
its greatest market, but the loss of all stimulus to 
progress an'd the abasement of all moral and 
intellectual energy. 

America is disposed to take an interest in the affairs 
of Europe, but wdthout becoming embroiled in its 
numerous controversies. These controversies are 
like those which, radiating from Italy, transformed 
Europe in the fifteenth century ; but, unlike them, 
they are not illuminated by the light of art, although 
they have the factions, the violence, the internal 
and external strife, and the continuous insecurity 
which characterised their predecessors. 't- Anaerica 
can easily make her intervention felt, by placing^tj^p 
debts of the victors and the reparations of the 
vanquished in the same category, and by proclaiming^ 
that she has no intention of according any economic 
or financial assistance, or any credit, so long as there- 
are black and white troops on the Rhine, and so long 
as the vanquished, ^ho have adopted free and 
democratic forms of ^vernment, are under absurd 
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control of every kind, and are prevented from pro- 
ducing freely and from expanding, according as their 
condition and their national temperament may 
suggest. 

If, therefore, America has both a moral duty and 
a political interest in adopting an unmistakable 
attitude on European questions, she can make her 
action felt without impairing the Monroe doctrine 
in the least. She can give or not give, concede or 
withhold her assistance, according to the attitude 
which each State adopts in the work of reconstruction. 
A loyal co-operation between the two great Anglo- 
Saxon countries, the United States and Great 
Britain, would swiftly restore the world to its 
equilibrium. 

We must now examine the second point. Is it 
in the interest of the United States to maintain the 
present ruinous state of Europe, or is it in their 
economic interest and profit to work for its recon- 
struction ? 

There can be no doubt on this question. 

Europe has been, and, notwithstanding its dis- 
order, still remains the world’s greatest market. 
The penetration of the Pacific is but a small thing 
compared with Europe. All the trade of Asia will 
perhaps be for centuries only a small part of the 
world’s trade. The whole of Asia and of South 
America are not so important to the export trade of 
the United States as is Great Britain alone. China, 
India«»Hd the Dutch East Indies do not import so 
umany things from America as does Italy alone. The 
restoration of 'the Germaif market to normal 
. conditions is, for the U»ited States, more vital than 
the development of the greatest amount of com- 
mercial penetration in the whole of Asia. The 
whole of Africa requires fewer American productions 
than Holland, ana the whol^ of Australia less than 
Norway and Denmark. • 
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The 486 milKon people of the denselj poptilated 
European continent are, even now, the greatest 
participants in the world’s trade. America had 
developed her productive power to a wonderful 
degree, but her further expansion is paralysed by the 
ever-decreasing purchasing power of Europe. In 
many cases, like King Midas in thi fable, she suffers 
from her own wealth. Her internal markets are 
glutted, and she cannot expand abroad unless Europe 
is reconstructed ; nor can she intensify her agricul- 
ture, or keep all her factories humming, or avoid 
unemployment. The United States have « the 
greatest economic interest in the restoration of 
Europe, and they are particularly affected by the 
present continued insecurity of the European 
countries, by the collapse of the exchanges, and by 
the financial straits of Europe. • 

America, therefore, is capable of exerting great 
political action, in her own economic interests. 

No politickl action, however, will be possible 
unless a rapid solution is found for the reparations 
problem, which is bound up with the debt problem. 
On this point Great Britain, France, and America 
have taken up different attitudes, and all three 
attitudes must be ex3mined without reserve, f 
The war-debts were discussed even during the 
Peace Conference at Paris in March 1919. The 
English delegation presented a memorandum drawn 
up by J. M. Keynes, who then represented the 
British Treasury on the Supreme Economie (^Uuncil. 
The English Governntent declared its readiness^tq, 
cancel its war-loans to. Russia, France, and Italy on 
condition that the United States should do the same^ 
to Great Britain and the other Entente States. ^ 
The American delegation to iJie Peace Conference 
declared itself willing to accept this proposal, or 
rather to recommend its acceptance to Washington. 
The proposal, however? although already accepted 
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by the other Governments, was not accepted at 
Washington. The two chief reasons for this refusal 
were, firstly, the danger that a decision contrary to 
American public opinion might reduce the strength 
of the Democratic party ; secondly, the opposition 
shown at Washington, throughout the Peace Con- 
ference, to the wbrk which the American delegation 
was accomplishing at Paris. 

It was only in January 1920 that the question of 
the war-debts was serlbusly^ discussed for the first 
time at London, together with the reparations 
question. The progra^ame of violence which be- 
came apparent later (particularly on account of 
Italy’s waverings) had not yet been revealed at that 
date. It was considered possible that the language 
of the economic manifesto was inspired by a real 
insight into facts. After long discussions with 
Lloyd George and with the leading politicians and 
financiers of Great Britain, I succeeded in con- 
vincing them (though many of them* were already 
convinced) that a just solution of the debt problem 
and a final solution of the reparations problem could 
only be reached together, by treating them as two 
inseparable problems. Reparations and debts are 
two* aspects of one and the, same problem — the 
financial liquidation of the war. It is impossible to 
re-establish the financial equilibrium of Europe 
without solving the problems of the German 
obligations and of the war obligations of the Allies 
at thftfldjiMBc time. It is logical for the Allies not to 
renounce their Germa% credits until the question 
of their own debts has also b«en settled. It was in 
the same month of January 1920 that the Chancellor 
‘ of the Exchequer, Austen Chamberlain, instructed 
the British financialr delegation at Washington to 
explain to the American Government that a, 
solution of the debt problem^was indispensable, both 
for the financial reconstruction of the victorious 
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Allies and for the solution of the reparations 
problem itself. The efforts of the British delegation, 
however, produced no results, owing to the immi- 
nence of the election and the fear which the Demo- 
crats had of a decision which would not be welcomed 
by public opinion in America. 

After that, the question of wir-debts vyas put 
aside for a long time, until, on February 4, 1921, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made some important 
declarations at Birmingham. ‘ He asserted that, with 
regard to inter-Allied debts, the English Govern- 
ment, in order to facilitate Fhe work of reconstruc- 
tion, was ready to accept any proposal which might 
lead to total or partial cancellation. The English 
Government, he said, could not, with any dignity, 
insist on this proposal, in view of the refusal of the 
American Government; and he added that ‘his 
Government, in proposing the cancellation of the 
debts, was not seeking to obtain any national 
advantage ; that it was willing to cancel a greater 
sum of its credits than of its debts ; and that it was 
acting solely in the interests of the peoples, in order 
that credit might be re-established and international 
activity renewed. 

While Italy was concerning herself with the debt 
problem, and was maintaining that a clear under- 
standing was necessary, France was insisting on re- 
parations ; but she also showed herself ready to con- 
sider that it was best to ignore the debts. ^ 

The financial situation and the economiSMtaiation 
of the European States generally, which had becqpie 
worse by the end of* 1921, induced the Entente 
countries to reconsider the problem. This was» 
brought to a head at London in December 1921. 
The French representative, Loucheur, showed that 
he was convinced of the necessity for a final solution 
of the reparations probl^em. He presented a scheme 
which was divided int® two parts. One of these 
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dealt with the payments for the mcfeths of January 
and February 1921, the other dealt with plans for 
the future. In order to make the impending pay- 
ments, the German Government was to surrender a 
number of shares in industrial companies, by means 
of a capital levy of 25 per'cent., payable in shares. 
It ought, theref(fte, to have confiscated one-fourth of 
the shares of every company, and to have handed 
them over to the Entente, i.e. practically speaking, 
to France. German)^ had,^ however, the right of 
buying back the shares within a year. But this 
right was purely hypothetical, because economic and 
financial conditions did not allow Germany to make 
this repurchase. The whole scheme was, in fact, 
only a plan for completing the dismemberment of 
Upper Silesia and the perpetual threat to invade 
the Ruhr. This plan, it was thought, could be 
accomplished without an effort, merely by acquiring 
one-femrth of the shares of all the industrial com- 
panies, i.e. by acquiring the most iiftportant point 
of vantage in Germany. Thus the policy of 
monopolising and damaging German trade would be 
completed, because her chief industries, especially 
the iron and metal trades, would fall under the con- 
trol of France. Modern history records no schemes 
comparable with these, which, to speak plainly, are 
nothing but are petition of that spoliation of the 
lands of the vanquished which used to be practised 
in remote antiquity. Great Britain, naturally, 
imm«>4w*<sly announced that she would not consent 
to,a scheme of this nature. ’ 

Loucheur’s pfan for the future was based especially 
, on the mobilisation o£ Germany’s credits. When 
stripped of its exaggerations, which aimed at injuring 
Germany, it was acceptable on some points. In this 
scheme, as in the other, France assigned herself 
priority of payment. , 

Even in September 19*1 the Italian delegate, 
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Francesco Giannini (who has always shown himself 
really competent, and possessed of a spirit of 
moderation), and the British Financial Controller, 
Sir Basil Blackett, had formulated a scheme worthy 
of serious consideration, and based on payment of 
reparations and debts in i lump sum, and not accord- 
ing to the separate reckoning of*' any one of the 
Allies. 

In accordance with this scheme, Germany was to 
accept the obligation , of paying, as part of the 
reparations, all the inter-Allied war-debts. This 
obligation was to depend on such real demanifor 
payments as should be made by the Allied Govern- 
ments to the defaulting Governments and on the 
amount for which payment should be demanded. 
If Germany would accept these conditions, the 
amount of her reparations was to be reduced by a 
sum equal to the amount of the inter-Allied 
war-debts. Without entering into the technical 
details of thS scheme, and even while making 
reservations on certain points, one must acknow- 
ledge that this was the first intelligent and 
reasonable attempt to arrive at a solution of the 
problem. 

At the Financial Conference of London in Mjttch 
1922 the Giannini -Blackett scheme was discussed 
by the ministers of finance. The Italian Govern- 
ment announced ^hat it accepted the scheme in its 
entirety, and that it therrfore adhered %o the 
following principles : 

(i) The outstanding‘' debt due by Germany for 
reparations was to be ‘divided into'two categories. 
The first, representing the total amount of the war-, 
debts, was to represent a' conditional obligation, 
which was to be paid if and when the payment of the 
interest on war-debts was demanded by the Govern- 
ment (rf any creditor-State from any debtor-State. 
The second was to represent a balance to be divided 
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among the Allies, in accordance with the arrange- 
ments made at Spa and subsequently. 

(2) The amount to be paid hf Germany in 
reparations was fixed approximately at 1 10 milliards, 
of which 65 milliards wq^e allotted to the first 
category, and 45^ milliards to the second. 

(3) Each Creditor-State was to be left free to 
state at once in what manner it wished its share of the 
sum allotted to it in tlj,e second category to be paid. 
Germany was to pay within«five years any share for 
which cash-payment was demanded. The money 
was^o be raised by means of loans. 

At the Genoa Conference, as France had secured a 
decision that even war-debts and reparations should 
be dealt with “ without compromising the existing 
treaties,” all discussion was confined to a few minor 
mafters. 

Injgreat Britain, consideration of the reparations 
question has reached a sufficient stage of maturity ; 
broad-minded ideas prevail, and people are disposed 
to accept renunciation to a large degree. Lloyd 
George’s personal opinion is that the best solution 
is to be found in an immediate and unconditional 
cancellation of the English loans, independently of 
whatever attitude America may adopt. This is 
also the opinion of the big English financiers and 
bankers, who rightly see in reparations and inter- 
Allied debts the greatest obstacle to the resumption 
of Eu ropean trade. Many English manufacturers and ; 
politifiSSr stand for cancellation on condition that 
Fiancg, Italy, jhe minor Allies, and Germany re- 
pay Great Britain at least such part of her credits 
•as shall cover the amouht which she has to pay to 
America. Some politicians, including the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, have declared their opinion that 
America’s decision must be awaited before any 
cancellation takes place. TSie Federation df British 
Industries — a formidable organisation from both 
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tjie political and economic points of view — while 
acknowledging the value of a complete liquidation 
of war-debts, even if America were included in it, 
considers that isolated action on the part of England 
would not confer any advantage equal to the sacri- 
fice. It is therefore favourable to, cancellation of 
debts only if compensation be made for them; The 
debts, it maintains, ought to be cancelled only if 
compensation is offered, and cpnly after a reasonable 
solution of the German reparations problem. 

The English point of view was clearly stated in a 
letter sent by Lord Balfour on August l, iqzfj to 
the States indebted to Great Britain. Germany, 
according to the agreements, owes Great Britain 
1,450 millions sterling in reparations. Russia owes 
a debt of 650 millions, and the Allies — France, Italy, 
Rumania, Portugal, Belgium, Greece, Jugoslavia, 
etc., owe Britain 1,300 millions. Great Britaig^owes 
the United St^ates 850 millions, i.e. a quarter of her 
total credits. The letter stated that the British 
Government had not yet demanded any of its credits, 
and that it was ready, if its renunciation were to lead 
to a satisfactory international settlement, to cancel 
all sums owing to Britain, whether in loans fromjher 
Allies or in reparation's from Germany. The British 
Government was also prepared to pay its debts to 
America ; but it could not pay them without 
modifying the line of conduct which it would have 
wished to follow in different circumst|mees. If 
Great Britain had more credits than debts^nd if 
all war-debts were paid, the British ^J'reasury wo^d 
gain considerably by the transaction. The loans, 
however, had been advanced, and the debts con-", 
tracted, not for the separate advantage of individual 
States, but for one great object common to them all. 
The great event of victory could not be considered 
from the monetary poi^t of view, nor could it be 
torn from its historic surroundings and considered as 
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a mere contract between commercial borrowers and 
capitalist money-lenders. 

On the other hand, the letter pointefi out that the 
evils from which the world is suffering cannot be 
dissociated from the question of debts and repara- 
tions, which are having a serious effect on credits, 
exchanges, national production, and international 
trade. But it was not right that one of the partners 
in the common undertaking should get back all 
its loans, and that another, i^ile receiving nothing 
back, should be asked to repay its loans. The 
British people, on account of the war, was enduring 
unparalleled taxation. Its national wealth had 
diminished enormpusly, and there was a great 
scarcity of employment. The British Government 
must therefore regretfully request its Allies to fulfil 
theif obligations. If, however, the Allies were 
prepared to renounce their credits, the British 
GovefBhient was ready to do the same^ It was also 
willing to renounce its share of the German repara- 
tions, and to cancel the whole of the inter-AUied 
debts at one stroke of the pen. 

The letter further stated that the British Govern- 
ment, for reasons of justice and necessity, did not 
suggest that Germany, which, ae a result of the war, 
had become the greatest debtor-State in the world, 
should be released from its obligations. But it 
solemnly aflBrmed that it was, for its part, profoundly 
convinced of the economic injury inflicted on the 
world existing state pf affairs ; that Great 

Britain would be prepared, subject to the lawful 
demands of other parts of th3 Empire, to abandon 
,all future claims to German reparations and to 
repayments by the Allies,*provided that this project 
should form part of a general plan, by means of which 
the grave problem would be considered as a single 
whole and a satisfactory solution would be found. 
A general pardon would hring greater benefit 
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to humanity than any gain which might possibly 
accrue from a more favourable fulfilment of legal 
obligations. ^ 

This document is an historical fact of great im- 
portance. It is a credit to the British Government, 
and the noblest manifesto since ^ the war. Great 
Britain, with much delicacy, has not wished to place 
the renunciation of British credits before the eyes 
of the United States as an accomplished" fact ; but, 
at the same time, it has pointed out the only path 
which cah be followed, the only path which leads to 
reconstruction. The War Minister, Sir LamiStigton 
Worthington-Evans, who is an undeniable financial 
authority, took part in the drawipg up of^the letter, 
and supported it with all the weight of his acknow- 
ledged authority. 

On August 3, 1922, Lloyd George made Some 
statements of great interest in the House of 
Commons. He showed that he was conviSced of 
the danger of driving Germany to extremities, and 
that Great Britain will always oppose any proposal 
which might have the effect of increasing the 
disorganisation of Europe. 

In spite of the position taken up by Great Britain, 
France has not changed her attitude, nor altered any 
of her opinions on the subject of German repara- 
tions. France stands by the Treaty of Versailles and 
by the Reparations Commission. For reasons entirely 
political and military, she hopes to turn toiler own 
advantage the econoi^ic and financial which 

the policy of the Entente and the action of^the 
Reparations Commission have brought to pass in 
Germany. Some French 'proposals, such as thos^^, 
advanced at London by Loucheur, aimed directly 
at starting the confiscation of the private property of 
the Germans, for the benefit of the capitahsts and 
manufacturers of the victorious countries, especially 
those engaged in the &on and steel trade. France 
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has also shown, on several occasions, that she is read7 
to carry <^ut her anti-German programme to the 
last commki even if she is left isolated and is com- 
pelled to break away from England. On the other 
hand, as I have crften stated, she considers that 
inter-AUied debts should be^ancelled, although she 
has not yet paid aiJy interest on her debts, and at the 
same time demands enormous sums from Germany 
in repatatiQns. 

The United St^es Ifeve not up to the present 
shown any settled opinion on’these grave problems, 
whidU concern the life of the whole world. It may 
be thkt, since the time when they drew apart from 
Eupppean -questions as a result of their refusal 
to ratify the Treaty of Versailles, they do not want 
to re-enter the fray, and have no intention of con- 
tributing to the reconstruction of Europe unless they 
are certain of fulfilling the task thoroughly, and of 
produeing substantial results. America, although 
she is wealthy and powerful, feels the d«ep distress of 
Europe. If she is unwilling to become entangled in 
European politics, on account of the unhappy 
proceedings which have led to a violent peace, she 
yet, like all countries which are great producers, needs 
a reai peace and a return to norigal conditions. The 
United States have so far shown little inclination to 
favour the cancellation of their credits, together with 
British credits ; they have, in fact, shown themselves 
opposed to the idea. The Secretary of the American 
Treasui^ las repeatedly informed the Senate that 
he ^oes not consider that the United States are in 
any way bound th adopt proposals for cancellation ; 
that he is not prepared to accept German Repara- 
tions Bonds as substitutes for the snms owing by 
countries which are in debt to the Federal Treasury ; 
and that he wants to arrange with each country 
separately the complete settlement of the debts 
and the interest on them, taking into account the 
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ecoDomic and financial condition of each one indivi- 
duaUy. He has even expressed his belief^hat there 
wiU be no objection on the part of any of America’s 
debtors to recognise in foU the sums which they 
now owe to the Federal Treasury, whether in interest 
or in capital. ^ 

Several considerations have contributed to the 
formation of a state of mind unfavourable to the 
cancellation of inter-Allied debts. In the first place, 
while the victorious countrifcs of JEurope talked about 
cancellation of debts on the par^ of America, they, on 
their own part, and especially on the part of Ikance, 
assumed an attitude of the bitterest antagonism 
to Germany, from whom they demanded the 
last drop of blood which the treaty allowed them to 
take, and even that which the treaty did not allow. 
At the same time, the division of Europe into the 
two more and more sharply divided camps of victors 
and vanquished, the maintenance of large «t!mding 
armies, which even continued to grow in size, raised 
the suspicion that cancellation would lead to nothing 
but increased disorder. 

There were in addition certain economic con- 
siderations. Italy is a debtor-country, and has no 
foreign credits. Oij the other hand, Great Britain, 
even after the war, still has from fifteen to twenty 
million dollars invested abroad ; France has at least 
40 milliard francs in foreign investments, and, instead 
of adopting a policy of retrenchment and of putting 
her finances in order, is making freslHmt^-stments 
every day, in order to farther her expansion in foreign 
countries — in Polandf in the' coudtries which %ye 
been constituted out of Austria-Hungary, in 
Turkey, and in aU the Balkan States. 

The United States have not demanded territorial 
concessions, colonies, indemnities, or privileges, but 
the victorious Europe^jt States are claiming repara- 
tions for damage. If America were to renounce all 
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compensation for reparations, while the other 
countries renounced nothing, she would not be able 
to cancel ner credits without produci{ig an absurd 
situation — that is to say, the United States* ifter 
making very great sacrifices, srfter renouncing all 
territorial gains, would haveno pay for every^Hiig. 
In addition to their war expenditure, aU the loans 
which they renounced would have to be included in 
their outstapding debts. 

If these are the liabilities of renunciation, what are 
its assets i It is sai^ that money has been well spent 
in des^oying militarism. , On the contrary, militar- 
ism is to-day more alive and more dangerous than 
ever, and^^be imperialist designs which used to be 
attributed to Gerrihiny have been put into actual 
practice by some of the victors. When Germany 
won « war, she never committed the horrible and 
wicked deeds which have stained the victory of the 
Entente^ 

The greatest argument against cancellation, how- 
ever — and one which America does not confess — 
is that the United States, although they know that 
they must inevitably renounce their credits at some 
future date, do not want to do so now. They know 
that they possess a weapon whicji can affect the for- 
tunes of Europe, and bring about a real peace and 
general economic reconstruction. 

As we have already seen, the economic recon- 
struction of Europe is, for the United States, not only 
a morale problem, but is also in the interest of 
American production. 

Tte most intefligent men in the United States 
consider it harmful to thev country, and to the cause 
fif peace, to advance credits of any kind whatsoever 
to Europe, because every advance of credit prolongs 
thepresent situation. 

' Tne prolongation of the present situation not only 
ensures the continuance of the present distress and 
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increases the prevalent hatred, but makes recon- 
struction more difficult. Yet, in her own interests, 
America musjt not act too slowly, unless she wants to 
see the complete ruin of Germany, and, as a con- 
sequence, the iomplete collapse of the economy of 
Europe. • 

Europe will have no peace so long as a single 
foreign soldier treads the soil of the defeated 
countries, or so long as armies of occupation and 
devastating hordes, disguised as Commissions of 
Control, or as Reparations Commissions, continue 
the shameless curie, whigh,is the greatest disgrace of 
our time. The victorious Germans never committed 
deeds like those which have been comn^ed against 
them in the four years which hfve elapsed since- the 
war. The acts of cruelty alleged against the 
German officers — as if all parties did not commit 
such acts during the war ! — and which were to be 
judged by tribunals of the victors (a schemo^i^hich 
I opposed throughout at Paris and London, and for 
which I helped to find a reasonable solution in the 
Leipzig tribunal), are a small matter compared with" 
the errors which have been committed on the Rhine. 
The Germans were victorious in 1815, and the * 
inter-Allied occupation of France by Russia, 
Germany, and England lasted two years. The 
Germans were victorious in 1870, and their occupa- 
tion lasted but a few months. They have never 
demanded the horrible things which the troops of 
the Entente have demanded. An ocaispa|ion on a 
large scale is a disgrace and a scandal ; an occupation 
which grows insteadcof diminishing, and whic£ has 
already lasted for four yea^s, is a new and abominable 
deed. » * 

America, therefore, if she intervenes in European 
questions, cannot do otherwise than accept the 
British point of view that there should be an end to 
occupation and control of any kind, an end to every 
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kind of interference by the victors in the affairs 
of the def^ted States, and a complete resestablish- 
meltt <rf the liberty and independence of every 
nation. Great Britain is already prepared to re- 
nounce all her loans and evejj^hing that may accrue 
to her from the i^parations, in order that Europe 
may find again the path of peace. Italy would 
willingly renounce her share of the reparations, if she 
could be set 'free from h^ debts to the other Entente 
Powers. Only Fralice is left. She is the debtor 
of the United States and Great Britain to tfie extent 
of about 35 milliard gol5 francs. Can she expect 
that the »^rman reparations will ever reach this 
figure ? TRe illusism that France must, by means of 
a ruthless occupation, demand indemnities from 
Germany, and that at the same time Great Britain 
and America must cancel the French war-debt, 
is both, injurious and immoral. The whole of 
American public opinion would revolt against this 
violation of the mojral code of civilised communities. 
• There is nothing to do, then, but to shatter the 
chain of errors and of violence. America must 
exert economic and moral pressure in order that 
Europe may be reconstructed on the grandest 
possible scale. She can impose peace, as she imposed 
victory. 

History will one day render justice to Great 
Britain. She accepted war without hesitation on 
the very»diU|^on which Germany violated Belgium 
and inviraeoFrance. It was- she who, by imposing 
the*maritime blockade and enduring the greatest 
sacrifices, produced that state of famine in Central 
Etirope which prevented*^ victory which was con- 
sidered inevitable by nearly all the military experts. 
It was she who put forth the greatest effort and 
^ovided all the Allies with the means <rf holding out 
longest. But Great Britaii^has acted even more 
nobly since the war by showing her readiness to make 
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the greatest concessions in the cause of peace and' of 
the reconstruction of Europe. 

America, fbr the sake of the glory of the Anglo- 
Saxon race and of its prestige throughout the world, 
cannot do otherwise t^an accept the British view 
resolutely. There must be a loy^ co-operation be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, in order 
to prepare that resettlement of Europe without 
which ruin will be piled upon ruin, new wars will 
arise, and Europe, to the great detriment of the 
civilised* world, will sink to the lowest depths of 
degradation. * ^ * 

A general cancellation of the debts and reparations 
of the victors and the vanquished, aiTTmmediate 
renunciation of all military occupations and of the 
control of the internal affairs of Germany and the 
other defeated States can swiftly tranrform the 
situation. America, especially if she co-operates 
with Great Qritain, has all that is necessary to impose 
peace. In future years, in a less, degraded period of 
civilisation, it will be a much greater glory to have 
done that than to have been the decisive factor in 
victory. 

The mere elimination of all causes of strife would 
bring about the rebirth of credit, the resurrectfon of 
confidence, and the renewal of production. 

The only objection which can be made to this 
programme is that the cancellation of debts and the 
renunciation of reparations would plgce Germany 
in an advantageous position. But German^ is in so 
depressed a condition that she jvill need a <long 
struggle before she can rise again. On the other 
hand, if Germany is restored to hef freedom, thctc 
is nothing to prevent her from pled^g herself to 
fulfil the task of reconstructing rae devastated 
French territories. She could also be required tfi 
supply a certain quantity of coal to Italy, who, in 
proportion to her economic resources, bore the 
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heaviest burden of the war, and yet has received no 
corresponding benefits. Germany has repeatedly 
ofijfed to undertake the reconstrxiction of the 
invaded French territories and to compensate 
Belgium — on whom, by the way, considerably less 
damage was inflicted than tl!fe Press has led people to 
believe. Italy, for her part, even though her 
resources are of modest proportions, has with great 
sacrifices already reconstituted her* invaded terri- 
tories, without waixing^for reparations, to which (to 
her credit) she has not attached an ♦ excessive 
importance. • • 

America’s problem is quite simple. Is it to her 
advantag^or to the advantage of her people, that 
the present state of aflfairs should be prolonged, and 
that she should lose the greatest purchasing market 
thaf there is in the world ? Can the present crisis, 
from which America is already suffering, be tolerated 
for lorig without serious injury ? Would not the 
slight sacrifice which the American Citizens would 
have to make by d renunciation of credits be largely 
balanced by an increase in political prestige, and, 
above all, by the restoration of economic activity ? 

The most important link in the chain of inter- 
national obligations is not the#right of the creditor, 
but the position of the debtor. America surely 
cannot regard without anxiety the deterioration in 
the condition of her European debtors, and still less 
the continued restriction of their power of con- 
sumption.*^ The prosperity of Great Britain and, 
to, a great extent, the prosperity and further 
development ot* the United States, are indissolubly 
^ linked with the prosperity of Europe ; and the 
prosperity of tJBurope ddj>ends fundamentally on the 
devdopment of Germany and Central Europe. 

The question now r^yolves in a vicious circle. 
* America and Great Britaya are asking France and 
Italy to pay debts and inftrest which they cannot 
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pay. Great Britain, France, and Italy in their turn 
are, by means of the shameless (meratioas of the 
Reparations Commission, asking Germany to oay 
sums which she cannot pay by any effort 
whatever. Meanwhile, the whole of Central Europe 
is collapsing, the econoftic stability of the countries 
of Europe is evaporating, and hatred is stirring 
up new military adventures, sharpening ancient 
jealousies, and giving birth to new. 

Germany has been, subjected to the cruellest 
torture, ahd, from the armistice to the end of August 
1922, in addition to the surr'ender of her transferable 
wealth, she has paid 8,400 million gold marks — 1,540 
millions in cash to the Reparations Cojffmission ; 
600 millions (expressed in terms of gold) in paper 
marks ; 3,200 millions by the surrender of ships and 
coal, and by other payments in kind ; 2,500 millions 
as representing the value of State property handed 
over to Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, etc. ; 560 ftiillions 
as the value of the Saar mines, etc. These payments 
in money and in kind have been made only by the 
greatest efforts and the severest sacrifices. The 
sums which have been paid have disordered Ger- 
many’s currency and deranged the country, and 
have been practically swallowed by the expensfc of 
maintaining the army of occupation on the Rhine — 
an expense which was at first enormous, and which 
was subsequently reduced, not because of any 
moral scruple, but because the victors thejnselves 
were afraid that they would be imaUTe tb draw 
anything more out 0/ Germany, „and that they 
themselves ought ther^ore to imdertake the cost of 
maintaining their arrnie^. The whole action of the* , 
Entente is distinguished not only by the evil which 
it has produced, but by the uselessness of that evil, 
for the victors are obtaining no advantage from 
Germany’s ruin, and are only bringing themselves 
nearer ruin. 
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Germany emerged from the war in an exhausted 
condition, and the destructive peace has eat^ away 
allAer remaining strength. • 

Germany’s investments in the victorious countries 
have been sequestrated and confiscated. Her invest- 
ments in neutral countries Had already deteriorated 
in value, and th4 stock of food and raw materials 
was exhausted during the war. Immediately after 
the armistice Germany had to part with her gold 
in order to obtain absolutely essential supplies. 
At least five milliards were expended on buying 
food HFor the starving iHifiion. Germany has been 
able to raise the sums which she has paid only by 
selling ifiSAs to an enormous extent. Since the 
war her commerciafbalance-sheet has shown a fear- 
ful deficit. No one will lend money to Germany, 
because every one knows that the loans would only 
go to swell the reparations fund. Consequently, 
the fall t»f the mark has become so great that it has 
surpassed even the most pessimistic ‘expectations. 
» No illusion has beefi more ridiculous and more idiotic 
than that of the victorious countries and of the 
cynical and ignorant Reparations Commission, in 
wishing to sell German securities in America, to 
heljfthe reparations fund. If America had accepted 
them, she- would, on account of the insolvency 
of the debtor, have done a bad piece of business, 
and, at the same time, she would have done a 
bad action, because she would have become in- 
volved tn flTe responsibility for Germany’s ser- 
vitude. ^ 

Germany is now entering the ranks of those 
.bankrupt countries whose resurrection can only be 
obtained by studying a sfjecial method of economic 
reconstruction. Every further tormmt inflicted on 
Germany serves only to destroy the life which still 
remains, saps more and moi^ the productive power 
of the most industripus jfeople in Europe, and 
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thereby curtails the expansion of every industry, and 
seriously injures America. 

This is not a time to make projects or to lay dojpm 
programmes. One can only say that Germany 
needs immediate help ^nd that her complete collapse 
would shatter the whole economy of Europe. 
America alone can provide the driving-power which 
is essential to reconstruction. Isolated action by 
Great Britain tan only cause further jealousy in 
France and produce that state of, mind which is not 
the most favourable to peace. The fact which stares 
us aU in the face is that w» ai e rushing towardsfl’uin, 
and that there is not too much time to begin the 
work of reconstruction, if we do not wart^o begin 
too late. 

Cancellation of debts and credits, renunciation of 
all military occupation and of all control, ‘ and 
abandonment of the so-called reparations policy — • 
this programme satisfies the immediate deifianSs of 
the life of the' world. 

The reversal of the reparations policy would 
necessarily involve a revision of the greatest ab- 
surdities of the peace treaties. The cession of the 
Saar, the Danzig Corridor and its problems, the 
cession of Upper Silesia to Poland, the exclusion 
of Turkey from Europe, the torture of Hungary, 
and the isolation imposed on Austria (which can- 
not exist alone) are aberrations which will quickly 
vanish when the present reign of violence js closed 
and when there can be free discussion 15^etwteen free 
peoples. c 

The League of Nations, as at pr«ent constituted, 
has no moral prestige, or even any credit. It is 
absurdity to guarantee the'state of things created by 
the existing treaties. If the United States, however, 
as a condition of their entering the League, will 
demand the immediate admission of all nations 
(including the vanquished) and the modification of 
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Artides 5 and 10 of the Gjvenant of the League, 
which deprive it of all sincerity and of all prestige, ' 
th^ League of Nations will be abl#, better than 
any other body, to revise the gravest errors contained 
in the treaties. Revision ccuild be achieved with- 
out violence, and without •destroying the existing 
treaties. Revision is all the more necessary in that 
the victors themselves are now living in a state of 
perpetual imcertainty, humiliated* by their own 
violence. No one call beliqve their words, which ' 
invoke justice, liberty, and democracy. After what 
has happened on the Rhine no one imagines that 
the Germans can be called barbarians. 

Wh^Ptance was attacked in 1914 Great Britain 
at once brought her enormous power to her aid. 
Russia contributed her multitudes of men, and Italy, 
carfied away by a wave of enthusiasm, did not delay 
in placing herself at the side of France ; and, 
finely, ’America contributed the tremendous weight 
of her riches and her armies. Can Prance imagine 
that the same thing would happen in the future ? 
Does she think that she can continue to dominate 
Germany by force ? Of what value are the fragile 
edifices of Poland and Rumania ? Will disorganised 
and disunited Poland be abk to prevent for any 
length of time that which is necessary and 
inevitable — that Germany and Russia should work 
together for the good of the whole of Europe, and 
that ^Sermany should carry into Russia the wonder- 
ful for^e ofTier workman and of her technical experts ? 

•There are nojymedies to be proposed ; there are 
only situations to 1 be brought about. The abandon- 
, ^ent of all financial and military control, and the 
unimpeded renewal of*every activity will jfiroduce 
a state of mind which will jjennit the resumption of 
^free relations with Russia. However detestable 
BolsKevism may be, it has^ad the merit of resisting 
the European plutocracy, which demanded the 
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subjection of Russia to financial 4«tcrest8 and 

* financial groups, and which dared to demand that 
a European country should submit to what igpRs 
practically a system of Capitulations. With the aid 
of a Germany restored to liberty, the Russian 
problem will lose a great tieal of its difficulty, and the 
Mohammedan problem a great d#al of.its danger. 
An economically ruined Germany is, as Vanderlip 
has said, a terrible danger. An Eastern Europe in 

• continual convulsions is, also ah ever-pressing danger. 

When the burden of armaments and of armies of 
occupation has been remeffed, the need for large 
economic unions will be inevitably felt. I have 
already suggested the idea of unitjng in ofle^^ustoms 
union all the States which have inherited any of 
the territory of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, viz. 
Italy, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, hnd 
Jugoslavia. They would form a vast “ 2k)llverein ” 
of about 120 million people. We have already 
noticed how there has been a continuous destruction 
of wealth owing to the prevention of large industries 
and of trade on a large scale. Disorder reigns 
throughout the whole vast territory of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Big industries are para- 
lysed, and new industries are struggling in vain 
to live under the shelter of Protection. Trade 
is sinking more and more ; harbours are abandoned, 
and their vast plant is now but a reminder of past 
.glories. This systematic destruction of wealth can 
end only when extensive customs agreements are 
arranged ; and customs agreements can only be 
brought into existence When politics in general take 
a different dir^tion. • " 

Peace and war are two stales of mind. Up to the 
present, the peace, as Clemenceau has said, has been 
used only as a method of continuing the war. Is, 
it possible to bring intoc.existence a state of mind 
which will lead to a real peice 1 
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Real peace is not possible so long as the present 
system of reparations, of controls, and of debts 
r«ims supreme, or so long as we persist in depriving 
Germany of real independence, or so long as, after 
having ruined her, we persistin taking from her her 
uttermost farthing, in violation of all pledges. 
Eur^e is torn by a sharp spiritual conflict, which 
has oeen engendered by a policy of hatred and 
aggravatei by a policy of plunder. She wavers 
between a desire fpr safety and a fear of fresh perils. 
She no longer has the courage' to adopt » policy of 
recoHStruction, or a policy of destruction. The 
attempt to destroy the vanquished is now being 
revealed^ a*the greatest danger to the victors them- 
sdves ; and the complete disorder of the economic 
life of the Continent has caused illusions to vanish 
and»is raising the spectre of a more terrible morrow 
for a continent which is becoming poorer and poorer 
and*mcJre and more disordered. After all the ruins 
which have been accumulated durlhg the peace, 
the work of reconstruction stands out as an absolute 
necessity for the very existence of the victors. Great 
Britain has had the honour of uttering the first great 
word of truth ; but America alone can transform 
that word of truth into swift ^nd firm action. The 
people which accomplishes this great task will 
acquire in the world a prestige which will be vastly 
superior to any which can be conferred by wealth, 
by continued success, or by an unbroken chain of 
victories. • 
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NOTE ON EUROPEAN ARMIES Af^D ARMAMENTS 

P ’ ^ 

It is very difficult to say exactly what is the state of the 
armies of Europe. In almost ^1 countries, Bills dealing 
with the organisation ,and recruitnQ?ent of their arnaies 
have been 'placed before the various Parliaments. The 
character of these Bills has tlhsed lively discussiolS, and 
they have not yet been passed. In many countries the 
work of Parliamentary Commissions proceeds sldWly, and 
some hold back their estimates until tfiey knowthe estimates 
of their neighbours and of States which are stronger in 
military matters. Military budgets, which used to be the 
chief sources of information, have been treated in a very 
summary fashion, and do not provide sufficient particulars. 
Many of them, indeed, no longer state to what branch of 
the service the men called to the colour^; are allotted. Since 
the war many countries have established a new military 
organisation. These rearrangements, however, perhaps 
because they were drawn up too hurriedly, have only been 
put into partial operation, and in some cases have not been 
put into operation at all. In fact, the almost common 
characteristic of the new military laws of the post-war 
period is that they do not fix in any precise or lasting way 
the number of the large units or the small units, the assign- 
ments, etc. This is quite contrary to the custom in vogue 
up to the year 1913. ^ f 

According to the latest* information collected* by the 
League of Nations, and according to^cthe most reliable 
official publicmions, the mifitary strength of the various 
European fStales at the most recent date is as follows : . * . 

ALBANiX*-*io^772 men, including the police. Authority, 
— Letter oLthe War Minister to the League of Nations on 
May 23, 1921* 

Austria, ^aipcording to th^ Treaty of Saint-Germain-en-^ 
Laye, can have 30,000 meff 500 officers, 28,500 other 
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ranks). In actual fact, she has scarcely 20,000 men, on 
account of^her financial difficulties. The treaty also lays 
down that the numbers of the police, the justoms officers, 
an A the gardes for estates must not exceed the number of 
men engaged on similar work in *191 3, and who now serve 
on the Austrian territory as fix^by the peace treaty. 

Belgium. — 5,348^ officers, and 113,500 other ranks. 
Jutb^iy. — B|idget of the Ministry of National Defence 
for 1921. 

BuLGARiA^On June 16, 1922, 1,311 o*fficers and 10,157 
other ranks, i.e. con^iderlbly less than the 20,00c men 
sanctioned by the Treaty of NeinHy ; in addiwOti, 10,000 
police#and 3,000 customs c^j^ers. Authority — Note from 
the Bulgarian Governme.nt to the League of Nations. 

CzECHO-Si^VAKiA. — 11,123 officers and 138,086 other 
ranks. Authority, — Budget of the War Minister for 1921. 
The personnel of the Central Administration for War is 
not included in these figures, or they would reach 150,000 
in round numbers. 

Denmark. — 768 officers and 7,000 other ranks. Authority, 
— For the officers, the army list for 1922^ for the other 
ranks, the parliamentary debates for 1921. The effective 
isrtength, as laid dcfwn by the law of 1909, would be 
between 10,000 and 11,000. 

Esthonia. — 15,000 officers and men. Authority. — Letter 
of the Esthonian Government to the League of Nations, 
dated July 8, 1922. 

Finland. — 1,531 officers and 17,281 other ranks, exclud- 
ing 326 officials on the military staff. At the when 
Finland was admitted to the League of Nations the Finnish 
military delegate declared that, in addition to the regular 
army, th^re are in Finland 100,000 equipped men — a 
military «Drganisatioii which constitutes a tijue National 
Guard. Authority, from the Finnish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to the League of •Nations ott June 12 and 
JuW 10, 1922. , 

France. — 38,700 officers, 690,000 other rtok^^n January 
«r^922. This total is made up ffom the folLf^ng classes — 
100,000 regular soldiers, 375,^ men of ^e yearly levy, 
►«5,oog colonials and natives of North "^/irica, 10,000 
foreigners. Of these 690,oo^Bln, 150,000 are allocated to 
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the armies of occupation, 205,000 are in the colonies and 
535,000 in France. Authority, — ;Statement by^the French 
Government to^the League of Nations on June 30, 1922, 

Great Britain. — ^415,000 troops and 178,800 coloifials, , 
made up as follows : 1 1 1^300 in the regular army, 190,000 
Territorials; 8,600 Brejish and 5,800 natives in the 
colonies ; 12,700 British-born and 20,900 natives in Egypt 
and the Sudan ; 72,000 British and 145, epo nat^"«s in 
India ; 2,000 British and 8,000 natives in Iraq ; 17,800 on 
the Rhine and in countries submitted to a referendum. 
Authority, — Statement by the British Government to the 
League of ^^ations on July 24, 1922, 

Germany. — 4,000 officers, ^.nd 96,000 other raieJcs, in 
accordance with Article 160 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
In accordance with the Spa protocol, 200 vetqfinary officers 
and 300 medical officers have been J^lowed. These figures 
do not include the police, the customs officers, or the gardes 
fore stales who, by Article 162 of the Treaty, must not 
exceed in number those engaged on similar work in 1913. 
The estimates for 1921 (Volume I, page 130) provide, under 
the section Fiir zweche polizeilichen Schutzes, for a police 
force of 90,390 men. According to a statement of the 
French Government, the Schiiizpolkei has an effective,, 
strength of 150,000 men. 

Greece. — State of war ; very large army, even after 
the reverse in Asia Minor. 

Holland. — About 21,000, including 1,813 officers, in 
1920, On April i, 1921, there were 8,919 volunteers 
(including 1,104 special constables), and 8,973 militia in 
training. Authority, — National Budget for 1922. 

Hungary. — 1,750 officers and 33,250 other ranks, as 
laid down by the Treaty of the Trianon. These figures 
do not include the police^, Article 107 of the treaty lays 
down that the number of police, customs officers and 
gardes forestales^ etc., mfist not exceed the number of men 
employed on similar work in 191 3, in the territorial limits 
as fixed by the treaty. * 

Italy. — 13,711 officers and 175,000 other ranks, accorJ^ 
ing to the standard laid do^ by the Army Act of 1920. 
Colonial troops and battalions oq foreign service are n»; . 
included. In addition, tKbiL%are 6 ofiOO Carabinieri^ with 
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1^891 oflScers ; 30,000 Guardie Regie^ and 30,000 customs- 
offijcers. Authority. — Estimated expenditure of the War ^ 
Ministry for 1922-3. 

^ Jn^GOSiAviA. — 8,132 officers and 144,22% other ranks. 
Ihe number of officers does not infclude 124 military officers 
at the War Ministry, but inclines 4,95 1 pupils in the 
military schools. Authority. — fealance-sheet of the War 
MijM«((y for ^20- A. 

Lettland. — 19,500 officers and men. Authority . — 

^ Statement by the Lettish Government to the League of 
Nations, dated August 5, 8922. • 

Lithuania. — 30,000 officers andiBten. Reliatje informa- 
tion i^^however, lacking. Jp a letter of May 25, 1922, 
the Lithuanian Government informed the League of 
Nations that jts army was still on a war footing, and that 
* it did not therefore consider it expedient to set out the 
state of its armed* forces in official publications. On July 
13, 1922, it stated that an army of at least 30,000 men was 
essential to ensure the national security. 

Norway. — 1,039 oncers and 3,200 other ranks in the 
staning hrmy, and 17,446 recruits. The length of the 
recruits’ course in Norway varies from 48 to 102 days, 
.^according to the branch of the service, except that it 
covers 18 days in the case of engineers, 188 days for the 
Guards, and 214 days for the artillery. Authority, — Army 
^ and Navy List for 1921, and military balance-sheet for 

1922. 

Poland.— *18,377 officers and *275,367 other ranks. 
Authority. — Letter of the Polish Government to the League 
of Nations of June 28, 1922. 

Rumania. — ii,6^o officers, 3,917 officials of the War 
Ministry, 6, 466 men with the colours, and 164,846 in the 
militia, ffhe fSst-mentioned fi^re includes 4,846 pupils 
in the military schools. Authority. — Balance-sheet of the 
War Ministry for 192 1-2. • 

JR.USSIA. — According to tjie League of Nations, there 
S 5 :e* 698,615 men under arms in Russia, The British 
<ibvemment, in a report of July 24, 1922, gave the figures 
as 1,267,000, but this estimat^ lacks confirmation. 

^ j»SpAt^.~l 2,242 officers an<r 153,052 other ranks in the 
home army; 757 officers ajjj^5,369 other ranks in the 
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CarabinfTOs; 1,069 officers and 22,818 other ranks in the 
Civic Guard ; and 2,775 officers and 63,855 ^other ranks 
in the Moroccan Expeditionary ^orce. 

Sweden. — /,662 offidprs, 16,442 National Voluwteers^ 
anck55i military official^ ; also 32,000 recruits in training. 
Authority . — Swedish Stftistical Annual for 1921. 

Switzerland. — 194 instructors, 47 permanent officials, 
19,619 soldiers, and 226 volunteers. * Swit^t^lanc^..h!(ft6 no 
real standing army, with the exception of a corps of 241 
instructors and " of the Garrison Artillery,,- composed of 
226 permanent gunners. The f ecrujts’ course varies from 
65 to 90 ckiys, accordiTig to the brandi of the service. 

Turkey. — State of war^ka Asia, and of intoik Allied 
occupation in Europe. * ^ 


We find from these figures that Ftance, Belgium, Poland, 
Rumania, Jugoslavia, and Czecho-Slovakia together have a 
larger army than was possessed by Italy, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and all the other European States (except l^ussia) 
before the war. 

The League of Nations (September 1922) ha^ collected 
a number of cfata on military expenditure in 1913 and in 
1920-22. The temporary Mixed Commission for the^ 
reduction of armaments appointed by the League of 
Nations has directed part of its inquiries to the present 
state of armaments. 

Examining these data, we find that, with few exceptions, 
military expenditure is* very high in every European State. 
Comparison of the various expenditures is difficult, on 
account of the unstable condition of the currencies. 

There is, however, an enormous increase in expenditure 
in nearly every case. , o 

It is not possible to compare the expenSiture oi 1913-14 
with the* present expenditure without making lengthy 
calculations, both on account of the changes in boundaries 
and of the changes in the valu^ of currencies. * 

In almost all countries whic^x have emerged from the war 
the increase in public expenditure of all kinds is so grca^ 
that the military expenditure is not proportionally greater 
as compared with the total.^ Debts, and interest orv debRiy « 
have assumed trcmendou^^^oportions. 
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According to the figures collected by the League of 
Nations, 'theje are now 3,780,953 men under arms in Europe. 
France has the largest army, 760,439 men. Russia 
^ome* next, with 698,615 men. Military expenditure, in 
proportion to the population, is gAatest in Jugoslavia«and 
France. 1 

It is, however, difficult to make comparisons, because in 
som«*ifi;gUntriW (a^ tn Italy) the military balance-sheet 
includes the expenditure on the navy and on the police force, 
e.g. the Carabinieri in Italy. 

The development i^ the%tudy of scientific method^ of 
warfare is enormous In France an^^ome other#countries. 
Aerial Tfwrfare, too, threaten%jo supersede naval warfare. 
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